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THe MYSTER TRatT is Eaeverr’s 
NE of the great ladies of Cairo, whom Baron de Meyer 
danced with at St. Moritz but who had to remain 
veiled and isolated in her native land, tells him her very 
feminine and feministic reactions to this code . . . a dinner 
of Arabian Nights’ flavor in the palace of Ibrahim Pasha 
. a visit to the Valley of the Kings, and much sound 
practical advice to travelers; it is indeed a fascinating 
picture of Egypt that Baron de Meyer presents on page 
fifty-five. 
tHe IRRESISTIBLE SUBJECT ITars 
JEVER has Harper’s Bazar presented more new hats, 
more interesting hats than in this issue. 
dead!” they say. Yet one may well follow it with “ Long live 
the cloche!"’) For what are these new hats but adaptations, 
revisions, cousins and sisters and aunts of the eternal cloche? 
Read “ How to Tell a New Spring Hat,” on page forty-three. 


* The cloche is 


SPIRIT OF PARIS 
HE effervescent and essentially Latin spirit of Paris is 
crystallized in the merry misadventures of the unfortu 
nate Poupon. Pause at page 
Leonard Merrick’s story, * The Shoe-Lace.” 


seventy and read—nay, 


devour! 


NEXT MontH: HucH WALPOL! 
HE distinguished author of ‘The Cathedral,” of 
“Jeremy,” of many notable novels, in a new mood 

a breathless, really breathless, and adventurous tale of 

madness and murder and mystery. The first instalment of 

Hugh Walpole’s new novel will be published in next 

month’s, the April, issue. And there will also be a subtly 

satirical story by Robert Hichens; and, of course, 
plete presentation of spring’s new fashions. 
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HAT American officials, or Americans of any 

class, are discourteous is a lie, and a lie that 

should be nailed down firmly and never allowed 
to escape again. They are the most courteous of all 
people, and their courtesy is truest, of the most 
unfailing quality, for it springs from a kindness of 
the heart. That is the key to my first happy im- 
pressions of America. Other qualities amused me a 
little, some a good deal; some were irritating, but 
above all I find America the most courteous of all 
nations. As, to me, courtesy and thoughtfulness are 
your most outstanding qualities, so do I find New 
York a city of magnificent beauty. There are peo- 
ple who think New York is ugly. There are also 
some people who can see nothing in Mona Lisa. 
There is one traveler, at least, who has fallen in love 
with New York and its inhabitants, and one heart 
upon which they have made an impression which 
neither time nor space can efface. 

Pravel in this age of comparative security has lost 
half its thrills for the brave, but the timid can still 
enjoy it to the full. For the timid the first voyage 
across the Atlantic is an adventure to be looked 
lorward to for months with alternating spasms of 
hope and fear. 


N THE lirst place there is the danger of the sea, 
which so many people seem to have forgotten 
about, but which is ever present in the minds of 
others. It is useless to ask advice of experienced 
travelers, for they will all tell you different things. 
One will say, “Oh, on big liners you wouldn’t know 





Lady Diana Manners in ‘The Miracle.” 


YOU THE MOST 


ALL 


Lapy DIANA 


you weren’t in a hotel.”” Another advises you that 
the “only hope is to go to your bed immediately on 
boarding and not to leave it until the ship docks.” 

Still more divergent are the views expressed about 
the country you are going to visit and the manners 
and customs of the inhabitants. One will assure 
you that America is just like England, except that 
the houses are a little higher; whereas another as 
sures you, on the contrary, as does Hilaire 
that the countries and people are profoundly, essen 
tially different in every possible and conceivable point 
of view. One will tell you that you won't like Ameri- 
cans, and if you stoutly protest that you do like all 
you hitherto have met, he will reply with a sinister 
smile, “Ah, but you’ve only met the ones who have 
lived in Europe. They are different.” Five min- 
utes later another traveler comes along. He says, 
“You are sure to love the Americans. Don’t be 
prejudiced against them by the ones you have met 
in Europe. They export only the worst.” These 
conflicting convictions come not only from Euro- 
peans but almost equally from good Americans, some 
of whom surpass all foreigners in running down their 
own country. Perhaps it is lucky that the testimony 
should be so divergent. One view wipes out another 
and the mind is finally left a delightfully clear and 
perfect blank, a most suitable condition in which 
to receive new impressions. 

For six days upon the sea the timid traveler, who, 
it must be confessed, is the writer, and probably 
the timidest traveler that ever was, fears hourly 
shipwreck and momentary seasickness, surviving 


Jelloc, 


wy 
~ 


COURTEOUS 
PEOPLE’’ 


DuFF-COOPER 


both. She is astonished and not a little irritated to 
find that all her fellow passengers appear equally 
successful sailors, but occasionally a tray being car- 
ried to a cabin or, better still, being carried away 
untouched, gives a_ thrill of 
How quickly the days pass, and yet, at the end, how 


long it seems since we were on dry land and how far 


self-congratulation. 


away seems England! 


W:* ENTER the harbor at early dawn. Mist 
surrounds the ship, together with quarantine 
Out of the mist gradually 
It is green, 


officers and reporters. 
emerges the gigantic Statue of Liberty 
which is, perhaps, the most remarkable thing about 
it, and which nobody had thought of telling me. It 
looks stark triumphant in the gray morning. Already 
there are American officials on board. They exam- 
ine the passports, in strict accordance with regula- 
tions. It seems necessary for them to have a cigar 
firmly fixed in the corner of the mouth. This devo- 
tion of American officials to cigar smoking during 
the performance of their duties is a little surprising 
to Europeans, but not disagreeable. 

The boat arrives, and almost before it does there 
seems to be a host of welcoming friends on board, 
more on the quay, and still more at the hotel. Al- 
most inextricably mingled with friends are reporters, 
who prove by no means the terrible, insistent, pitiless 
tormentors one has been led to expect. They are as 
kind as the friends, if not kinder. Many of them are 
girls, and, if you throw yourself upon their mercy 
find that the (Concluded on page 126 
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PALM BEACH IN THE 


HARPER’S 


A distinguished sem 
circle on the sands 
Palm Beach. The 
gathering 
from left to right: Mrs. 
Carter Leidy, Mr. Car 
ter Leidy, Mrs. Ray 
mond T. Baker, Mrs 
Biddle Duke, Mrs. 
George Sloane, Mrs 
tnthony J. Drexel 
Biddle, Sr.. and Mr. 
James Brett Stokes. 


MIDST OF ANOTHER GAY SEASON 





includes, 
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Wrs. Carter Leidy on the beach. 


Biddle 


lades 


" 








Duke on the 


golf 


course, 


— Astor, at the Everglades Club. 


The golfer, too, is Mrs. Carter Leidy. 





Mrs. William K. Dick, the 
former Mrs. John ~~ Jacob 








Mrs. Raymond T. 
Baker and Gloria. 


Mrs. Biddle Duke 


on the tennis court. 
WINTERING ALONG THE SUMMER COAST— 


PALM BEACH TO MIAMI 


r SHE winter vacation has not only come to stay, but the habit is 
growing beyond the point of exclusiveness. Time was when 
the winter vacation was considered the special perquisite of 

those the newspapers gaily refer to as ‘“‘the idle rich’’; that time has 

passed. To-day a March Palm Beach tan is “‘ quite the thing”’ on the 
very nicest people. The heartening slogan of enterprising Miami, 

“It’s June Down There,” has turned many a winter-weary soul from 

the August to the February vacation month idea. Why bother 

in summer, anyway? There’s the car and the country club, and Friday 
to Monday holidays. 

Perhaps more than any other place along the Summer Coast, Palm 
Beach has become the rendezvous of ‘‘the fashionable.” Social 
entities from the North, South, East, and West are in the throngs 
that gather on the golden sands that stretch before the Palm Beach 
Casino, while the golf courses of the Everglades Club, the Palm 
Beach Country Club, and the new Gulf Stream Golf Club need 
starting clerks to check the enthusiastic golfers. 


NOEAWOOO & UN 


Mrs. Carter Leidy goes out to swim. 





Mrs. Raymond T. Baker 
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A FEW OF 
THE SMART 
WOMEN AT 
PALM BEACH 


Mr. and Mrs, 
Paris Singer and 
their daughter, Miss 
Minnaretta Singer, 


are at Palm Beach. 


a al 


Charming Mrs. Gurnee Munn. Mrs. Munn, with Gurnee, Junior. Mrs. Gurnee Munn plays tennis. And finally, Mrs. Gurnee Munn. 


a - —— 





Roller skating is Palm 


Three snapshots of Mrs. , ; : 
Earl Deakin on the wheel. ass ‘ Beach’s new outdoor spor'!. 
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Charles B. Dillingham. 





Mrs. Julian Ger Mrs. Charles B. 
ard and her son. Dillingham poses. 





Miss Sanford and Miss Byrne. 


Miss Sarah Jane Sanford serves. 





Miss Strebeigh; Mrs. C. O. O’ Donnell. Mrs. E. Clarence Jones. Mrs. Mortimer Rutherfurd and son. 
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MRS. GEORGE B. POST, JR. 


Mrs. George B. Post, Jr., is the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Dana Gibson of New York and niece of Lady .Astor. 
Mrs. Post will spend the early spring season in England. 
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PELL 


Season it ts Rather I Difficult to Know the Symptoms 











A NEW 


SPRING 
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of the New Mode; and a Cloche ts Just as 


ENTATIVE movements toward a new mode 

in hats have been made during the past 

three meanwhile the little cloche 
has perched firmly on the smart head and defied 
the world of modistes. Now there is actually a 
decided break ‘ 


seasons; 


_ With the cloche as a nucleus, Paris has produced 
innumerable small hats, with close-fitting crowns, 
and the brims curled up or curled down, split in 
back, on the sides, nipped in here, and flaring out 
there. Some hats have no brims at all, and are 
very like turbans in their construction. But the 
clever person can trace their origin, because the 
ra lineal descendant of the cloche has a certain 
distinction that the turban of yesteryear never had. 
It is sleeker, better groomed, and follows the lines of 
the skull more closely. In fact, the smartest of the 
new hats go on the supposition that the smart 
Woman has no hair, so close fitting are they and so 
“ean cut in line. An unusually good example of the 
conve rted cloche is shown at the lower right on 
Page forty-seven. It is molded of felt, and made 
to come down close over the brow and onto the nape 
: the neck. This hat is molded to fit, exactly, the 
_ ol the wearer; and is practically impossible 
a! ‘ear without the “shingle” hair-cut. 

The Directoire Ball in Paris has had a decided 


Smart by Any Other Name 


LucILE BUCHANAN 


By 


influence upon the designers. They have again 
become enchanted by the quaintly drawn and 
charming hats of the period, and are now doing their 
best to make the smart woman 
French print modernized. The large hat in the mid- 
dle of page forty-eight shows very well that it was 
not a long step from last season’s cloche to this 
season’s Directoire hat. Two other examples of 
the Directoire mode, taken almost bodily and with 
scarcely any change, are the hat shown at the 
bottom of page forty-nine, and that on the lower 
left, on page forty-seven. 

Even the hat at the top of page forty-seven is of 
Directoire origin. The rather high and 
narrow, and the trimming is built up to accentuate 


resemble an old 


crown is 


this line. 
Irregular well-fitting 


who 


brims, placed = on 
crowns, are smart. Many a 
she would never disgrace her well-groomed and 
modishly coiffed head with anything but the cloche 
is wearing one of these eccentric little hats that are 
At the 
upper right on page forty-four is one of the best 
irregular-brimmed hats of the The hat 
trims itself with its brim, by having the brim split 
and a daring little bit of it flaring out over one ear. 
The two brass rings that trim this hat and the Direc- 


snug 


woman vowed 


all more or less variations of the tricorne. 


season. 


toire hat shown at the lower left on page forty- 
nine are a good note in the mode this season 
Remarkable things are appearing on hats. Old- 


fashioned velvet and taffeta plaided in violent checks, 
such as we have shown on two of the hats on these 
pages, are new and attractive. 

Flowers, which no self-respecting hat has worn for 
seasons, are rather good this season, especially for 
those can wear them without 
highly ornamental, a rare gift among women. 


looking too 
How 


flowers are used in a flat, rather tailored man 


who 


ever, 
ner, as if they were cocardes, and with no coy 
dripping over brims or that sort of thing. The large 
hat at the top of page forty-six uses red and 
white camellias flat on the crown, with the leaves 
forming a stiff circle around them. 

Monograms have crept up from watch-fobs and 
blouse por kets until they have arrived at the very 
top of the mode, on the hat. This makes a curiously 
dignified ornament. The monogram is sometimes 
embroidered with heavy silk onto a grosgrain band 
and then the background is cut out, so that the 
letters form an open-work design. Sometimes the 
monogram is pierced on an oblong or oval of silver, 
this is attached to a ribbon band that 
The large hat on page 
eight shows the monogram at its smartest 


goes 


and 


around the crown. forty- 
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t Ol LOoOLLTnN (L’pper left) The simple mushroom 

shape from Alexis is of black horse 


hair, embroidered with white feathers 


(Upper right) An irregular brim ts 
good this spring. Black Milan straw and 


satin with two brass rings; from Suz 


(Middle) The effect of this black felt hat 
ts that of the round hat of a small boy 
To wear with the shingle’; Rose Descat 


(Left) At no time was the turban ever a 
closely fitting as itis now. Reboux makes 
one of black Milan straw and black satin 


























lnother thing that the 
cloche can do this season; 
the brim is rolled up, and 
1 huge bow sweeps out 
from one side. Black 
Milan straw and plaid 
velvet and taffeta ribbon in 
three tones of violet appear 
in a Le Monnier model. 


Hats on both pages from 
ROLLE 































Most of the small hats this 
spring are the cloche in 
disguise. This hat of black 
lagal straw, wreathed with 
little feather ornaments, ts 
the cloche with its brim 
rolled up a bit in front and 
on the sides. A very smart 
spring hat from Maria Guy. 


Brown felt is ornamented 
with squares of felt in 
beige and orange. — Al- 
though this is the regula- 
tion cloche in line, the 
building up of the Little 
squares around the crown 
gives it an entirely nex 
feeling. From Rose Descat. 
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GERTRUDE LAWRENCI When a large hat is smart, it carries 
ifs smartness lo remarkable breadths. 
Reboux uses for a hat of this sort 
dark green Milan straw, and trims it 
* . _ ° th a ‘ / Hite ce /Iy a) 
; Mit yoy ti Tia with a red and a white camellia, laid 
at il lat against the front of the crown, 
md framed with stiff ereen leaves. 
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A small Theault hat of brown Milan 
straw, almost brimless in front, 
has a deep up-turned brim at the ba 





Ire ik h modiste S are using plaids 
ats on both pages from ; , j 
Hats on both pages from spring. An Agnes hat of orange and 


black silk is bound with black straw. 
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The vastly becoming Directoire type of bonnet, Suzy 
makes of black Milan straw, with a huge red, white, 
and black plaid ribbon cocarde placed al the front. 


A Lewis hat of tobacco brown moire straw, with band 
and cocarde of brown moire ribbon, descended f tile 
clearly from a lady’s riding hat of the Directoire period. 


Reboux shows the converted cloche in carnelian red 
felt. It is molded to fit the head so Closely that it is 
practically impossible to wear without the shingle. 
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When the cloche feels the Directoire influence, this 
is what happens. The crown is higher than that 
of the ordinary cloche, and the brim has a little outward 
scoop, as tn the Le Monnier hat at the top of the page. 


This ts a direct lineal descendant of the high-crowned 
Tavera r 5 ——_— Directoire bonnet. [tis worn very close over brow and ears. 
ed pital Black satin, wound in folds about the crown; rust-colored 
ostrich feathers covering the back. From Marthe Collot. 


The monogram has now crept up to the hat, where it looks 
extremely smart. On this hat the silver ornament is pierced 
with one’s monogram. The short back and deep front of 
a Castelli hat of black satin give ita decided Directoire line. 
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Again the high crown and Directoire feeling. The brim 
of a Susy hat is cut in the front and curled back to 
hold in place a large bow ef gilded kid faced with satin. 


Even the very small Marthe Collot hat of Milan strax 
and black satin, to be worn with a tailored suit. has 


a high crown. The bow on the side folds under the brim. 


Save for its slight modernization, this Milan hat with 
a grosgrain loop is exactly the hat worn by the ladies 


in French engravings dated 1795. From Le Monnier. 


The *Merveilleuse” wore exactly this shape: she even 
wore the bow at the lop of the crown to eive il added he ight. 


A Suzanne Talhot hat of tine Milan straw and felt. 
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YOUR 


lhove are shown some of the new 
tdditions to the season's collection of 
tailored sutts QO! course. one sees 
immediately that they all can be 


traced to their O' Rossen ance stors, 


since to deviat rv much from the 
lin pre sented hy O'Ros SCH is to lose 

th good taste and distinction. The 
tatlored suit, after all, is as conven- 
tronal as the riding-habit and any 
fancy bit that may be introduced at 
any point is apt to be a mistake 


SUIT 


FAVORITE 
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CHOOSE 


TAILORED 


(Left) The best type of blouse to 
wear with the “tailleur”’ ts the very 
simple tailcred model, but the high 
collar should not be attempted unless 
it ts deninite 
smartest blouses have a jabot  at- 
tached down the front. 
the jabot is a frill falling from a 
collar, but these frills are fastened 
to the front of the blouse so that 
they appear the V opening. 
Blouses from Hattie Carnegie. 


vy becoming. Some of the 


Ordinarily 


in 
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ON THE OTHER HAND YOU MUST 
BE VERY SURE 


OF THE RIGHT FABRIC 





Suits on this page from 


AATTIE CARNEGIE 


(Below) Wood tan satin is used for this 
suil, cul rather long in the coat. The three- 
ticred pockets are unusual and good, 


(Below) Beige satin is used for a severely 
tuilored walking suit. With this costume 
ver \ sim ple accessories should be worn. 





\ | 


An tmmaculately tailored suit of black 
satin is worn with a deeply frilled white 
satin blouse to match its white satin lapels. 


LL of the suits shown on this page are of satin. 
A They are tailored as severely as if they were of cloth, 
and the result is a remarkable new type of suit. 

Satin suits have been introduced other seasons, but 
they never have been strictly tailored suits, nor have they 
appeared in the colors they are made in this season. 

Imagine a tailored walking suit of beige satin. That is 
what the suit at the lower left is. It has its lapels and 
pockets edged with narrow braid, and uses just one 
button for a fastening. With this is worn one’s simplest 
cloche or other small hat, and a high-collared blouse. 

At the top of the page is a black satin suit that allows 
the least suggestion of femininity to creep into its 
appointments. The blouse is white satin with a fancy 
plaited jabot, and there is a scarf of chiffon. But the 
suit is man-tailored and immaculately cut. 

To be excessively smart this season it is necessary 














merely to choose your favorite tailored suit, complete 
it with one of the new tailored blouses, and wear it 


« « 


anywhere in town. 


J, Hark 
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‘The big creature moved his thick neck 
vers Onl il. Hi was 


of in the dark 





THE BLACKMAILER 
dA Story of the Worst Woman in England 


By Met vILLE Davissox Post 


W. T. Benda 


























Y AMAZEMENT at the painting above the of Gujrat photographed by the Sketch at one of the Scotland was the last land in the world that ana 
mi lin the smoking-room did not escape Ranelagh polo games. tive Indian prince would wish to live in. England was 
Sir Godfrey. Sir Godfrey laughed. coldand wet enough; what the Rajah of Gujrat should 
It was the notorious Lady Gault in the most “You will understand this,” he said. “There will | be seeking would be a dry land, baking in the sun 
beautiful frame that one could buy in Bond Street be a reason for this picture here. It was the Rajah Here was a mystery that no man in England 
I was astonished to see her picture in this house, or = of Gujrat who came to the rescue of the young — could unravel. 
in any house. Duke’s wrecked fortunes.” The Rajah had never set foot on the e- 
She unspeakable person! I knew what Sir Godirey was driving at. its purchase. He had never gone to see wh 
Sir had sent me word to ride over and bought. It had very nearly escheated to the Crown 
it rhe tiftth Duke of Dorset was ¢ | I WAS the inexplicable purchase at the moment from neglect. Why then had he paid one hundred 
pected on this night rhe great old English house, of erying need of that great barren tract of deer thousand pounds sterling for it? I took a cigaret 
above the ancient oak trees and the dark swilt forest in Argyleshire for a fabulous sum; a sum be- — out of a lacquered Japanese box on the table a 
river, was lighted and silent, with that tense vaguc vond all reasor beyond all sense. The deer forest lighted it. 
expectancy which inar , sometimes vas a practically valueless property. It was hardly “T can understand why the Raja Gujra 
able to take on. Sit 1 le greatest sur an asset of the wrecked estate, and to the amaze- might be set up here,” T said. “He was the Fairy 
geon in England. He was alone in the nent of the whole of England this Indian Rajah Friend, by whose mysterious aid all these things 
room, but for me, with a bottle of port on the table had come forward with an offer of one hundred _ have resulted.” 
at his elbow thousand pounds sterling for it! Sir Godfrey poured out a bottle of port a 
He watched me looking at the picture. It was not worth five thousand pounds sterling! — it slowly. 
“There is another that goes with it,” he said It was not, in fact, worth anything. An immense “Why, no,” he said, “it is the woman over te 
There was a sort of glee in his voice. “One Lalways barren mountain with a vast rain-soaked moor, mantel who was the Fairy Friend.” 
bring out when T am here.”’ He pointed to a little | extending into the Firth of Lorn. The words brought me up sharply bei the 
frame beyond the bottle of port. It was the Rajah What value could the Rajah of Gujrat see in it? — picture of the woman. 








She was there in the exquisite oval frame, as she 
had so often been notoriously before us in life The 
big determined bony face; the sharp, hawk eyes, 
She was the 


t had an aspect of a bird of prey. 


vorst Woman I don’t mean little im- 


in England 
most dangerous 
england. She wasn’t a factor in love 
had a profession She was the greatest 


ralities; IT mean she was the 


iffairs. She 
world! 
ia good family, a distinguished family; 


blackmailer in the 


determined in any direction it chose to set out on. 





She had chosen to set out in the direction of the 

ell, she distanced all competitors! It 

vas al It to know the woman; it was an un- 
peakable rage to have her picture up. 

I sa e smile deepening on Sir Godfrey’s face. 


H‘ TWISTED the cigaret a moment in his fin- 


gers, d his voice went into a soft facetious 


It is | 


tid, “*who am the instigator of this 
abomination. [ put the picture up there 


They,” 





he made a slight gesture toward the far-away por- 
ot the great English house, “the Two Inno- 
ts,” (he meant the young Duke and his American 
le don’t know who she is. He doesn’t even 
re er her. It’s hardly a wonder; she was in a 
lury o liends the only time he ever saw her 
He t he is a friend of mine, and keeps the pic 
r t cupboard until IT come down, and then he 
sit up 
He laug wait 
_ oat never a friend of mine, but she was a 
_—— to him with the friendship mentioned in the 
pture 
ne 


rest houses in London, 


glass down on the floor 


when she might have lived forever in a yacht on the 


Mediterranean.” 
“T know 
He got up with a sudden energy, and threw the 
It broke into a dozen pieces 
‘But for 
wouldn't 


God, what a world it is! 


‘She was the Fairy Friend,” he said 
her none of it would have happened; they 
be here, we wouldn’t be here, nor the thing that will 
happen to-night.” 

I thought Sir Godfrey was 


drunl And there 
must have been some evidence of the thing in my 
face, for he crcssed to the writing-table, picked up 
two pencils, sharpened at the points, and taking onc 
in either hand extended his arms and brought the 
points ol the two pene ils together before him The 
without the slight 
man had the steadiest hands of 
any human world \ bottle of 
port could not unhinge a nerve in hin 

He took his toll of the cellar while he 
the new Duk« 

The only part he elected to play in the matter was 
His theory about such things 
the local the local man had sense 
enough to leave nature alone. In the 


tant instance, like this one, or the most unimportant, 


two points touched and were held 
est tremor. The 


creature in. the 


waited for 


to wait was to leave 
man alone, if 


most Impor 


he never varied the plan 

‘IT am here for the emergenc \ . he said, “if there 
and until it arises I shall sit by the fire 
him by the 


is one 
It was to have some one to wait with 
fire that brought me in 
\ll the time I was looking at the picture. How 
could any one, even Sir Godfrey, have the affrontery 
to put this woman’s picture in the young Duke’s 
house? 


He selected a cigaret, and went back to his chair 


wn 
we 





‘This youth could not take a duch 
and he 
him knew it.” 


ess into beggary, knew 


it; the girl beside 


‘You get natures of 
people out of the cops books, Carrington,” he said 
‘You think only 


enervating; that’s the fact 


your conception of the 
the good do good Heaven's 
about it, Carrington 
For a big thing, for a tremendous thing, for some 


acrifice that takes your breath away, give me a 
creature out of hell! 

He made a vague gesture 

“T have had the confidences of the world, like a 
I have seen the insides of 


I can’t tell the good 


priest, for half a century 
all of them, and I give it up. 


ones 


HE EXTENDED his hand in a sort of caressing 
gesture toward the picture 
“That the worst woman in the world 
and this is iat she did 
“ Mahadol of Gujrat 
man in the frame to the left of my hand 
over to England. His brother, the Rajah of Gujrat, 
had disappeared; joined a rising of the Sikhs in the 
north of India, the Mahadol said. Anyway, he had 
and baggage at a time when the 





that lightly colored gentk 
had come 


cleared out boot 
Germans were supposed to be stirring up the Sikhs 
They found the English uniform that he had left 
behind him, to show that he had gone out of our 
service, at any rat 

“And there was 
Doctor Shauenheim, a sort of scientific professor of 
Serlin agent 


a German resident out there, a 
sorts, as he gave himself out to be; a 
the Mahadol said, in the desertion plot with the 
He disappeared a day or two later 

with his hand 


Rajah 
\gain he indicated the picture 
“And Lady Gault was out there, too, it seems 

She was anywhere that the business of her profession 


could be advanced She Continued on page 
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y, i, f / The tomb of Nefretiri, Queen of Rameses IT... an Egyptian 
/ c€ : CIO Cf C/ ic ruler of the eighteenth dynasty, sheds interesting light on the 

i roval mode of her time. From recent excavation it would 
i ad SOL ) j seem that there is remarkably little change in the Egyptian 
_ woman's costume in the last three or four thousand vears 
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Though hardly any nose remains and the 


{ 


A Seeman 


eyes have crumbled, the smile of the Sphinx radiates intensely. 


BARON DE MEYER IN EGYPT 


Baron de Meyer Discovers that the Costumes of 


I. MET on the Esperia, and talked about 
Wiesre He wore glasses, was an archeol- 

ogist intent on the treasures from Tut- 
ankh-Amen’s tomb, and had a wife and daughter. 
Their names were Sir George, Lady Fielding, and 
Miss Fielding. It was Sir George recom- 
mended the Semiramis Hotel, in Cairo, situated on 
the banks of the Nile. A splendid suggestion, for 
nothing can be more glorious at sunset than the 
view from its terrace. Palm trees silhouetted against 
a flaming sky shading into turquoise, the Pyramids 
in the distance, and the Nile in the foreground 
flowing in majestic slowness. 


who 


ADVICE FROM A SEASONED 


TRAVELER 


At ALEXANDRIA we should have been lost 
4 Without him. Custom houses, on landing in 
any country, are never pleasant. Egypt is no excep- 
ton. The uncertainty, the suspense as to what will 
be disi overed, is agonizing, especially in hot 
Weather. Though fourteen pieces of luggage belong- 
ing to a party were being searched from top to 
bottom, none of our trunks was opened. 

_ (Advice to travelers, given by Sir George: “Press 
tnlo the open hand of the Shepheard’s or Semiramis 
Hotel porter the keys of your trunks, accompanied 
" hd i undred ptaster hill, the equii ale ut of about four 
ollars, but ask no questions. Retire to your seat on 


in a Modern Egyptian Harem 


Cook’s “Cairo Special,” and prepare for an excellent 
luncheon in the restaurant car.” 

This—my first encounter with the useful word 
“bakshish,’ the Egyptian equivalent for tip! 
‘Bakshish,” judiciously applied all over the East, 
opens all doors and incidentally keeps one’s trunks 
closed. 

On approaching the African Coast, Sir George 
had said some things worth remembering. 

Pointing to a faint shade of ocher drawn along the 
horizon, a hardly perceptible coast-line, he had said, 
“This piece of land would have no significance with 
out its unparalleled background and its glorious 
sunlight! Sunlight incarnates the soul of countries; 
in Egypt it has strength and power!” He had added, 
“The Orient is the cradle of the sun, of resplendent 
luminosity.” Also, ‘Egypt has two aspects 
where passes Her Majesty, the Nile, it is magnificent 
and fertile; without it, the soil is barren and forbid- 
ding f 


shade of ashes and powder of mummies.” 
He had gone on quite a while. 

I might have remembered more, but alas! my 
thoughts had wandered to Lady Fielding’s fascinat- 
ing moleskin hat, encircled by a sort of rhinestone 
tiara, to Miss Fielding’s bright mauve homespun 
coat and skirt, and to her shoes made of gray 
serpent skin. Her cloche hat especially had given 
me food for thought. It had made me realize how 
absolutely démodé al! cloche hats really are. The 
cloche is dead, the cloche is buried! 


This, the first 





Worth, Callot, and Doucet are Preferred 


message to Harper’s Bazar, Egypt unhesitatingly 
calls out to me. 

Egypt aiso reveals the kind of hats which ought 
to take its place, for since time immemorial she has 
been the world’s great sorceress, its great magician. 
Egypt knows—all! 

AN EGYPTIAN SECRET 
AVING, however, only recently made a vow 
not to mention fashions until my return to 

Paris, I must keep this revelation a secret. The 
truth is, after having attended a ‘small dance” at 
the Semiramis, I am no more to be trusted for a 
while, at least. Even if the ladies, those wearing 
“stunning” clothes, were all of them Greco-Italian, 
Levantine, and British, and I am aware these were 
Cairo fashions, still I might unwillingly mislead 
my readers. So back to Sir George and monuments 
it is safer! 

He had, the first day, insisted on taking me to 
the Pyramids on the edge of the Libyan Desert to 
see the Sphinx. It is only a twenty minutes’ motor 
ride from Cairo, an enjoyable drive on a perfect day. 
The only disturbing element is the swarm of guides, 
“dragomen” as they are called in this country, most 
of them magnificent-looking Arabs, dressed in flow- 
ing robes and white turbans. ‘‘Nice gentleman, see 
Pyramids; nice gentleman, take camel ride to 
Sphinx? Or donkey? See Rock Temple?” If Sir 
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Occasionally, Paris does some 
thing charmingly wavward in 
the matter of modes Lelong 
drops a Joose-jackeled, three 
piece costume of almond green 
vabardine into the midst ef 


our two-piece tailored season 


The “jumper.” long of sleeve 
or short, ts the foundation 
of a favored tvpe of simpli 
spring frock. Molyneux makes 
t frock of betee tussore with 
a jumper of printed tussore 


tn dark brown, red and beige 
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George hadn't been so forbidding, “nice gentleman’ might have used “nice 
swear words.” Only “noblesse oblige!” 

Idvice to travelers: To prevent the swarm of guides from being troublesom 
engage one of them to keep the others at a distance.) 

Mounted on camels, we leisurely marched past the Pyramids on to the Sphins 
here is infinite grace about a camel, and a dignity about a camel ride not alto 
gether out of keeping with Sir George's pomposity. Sir George had said to me, 
“The Sphinx is never disappointing.” He had been right. Statue or monument, 
work of art or symbol, considered from any point of view, it is unequaled, unsur 
passed. The hand of man may have created other masterpieces, but none greater. 
It is the fundamental figure of Egyptian art and attains the highest meaning as a 
symbol of faith. 

The head-dress is dilapidated. ‘The type is Nubian. Though hardly any nose 
remains, and the eyes have crumbled, their cavities and the sublime smile of the 
Colossus, five thousand years old, radiate intensely. Our minds involuntarily 
revert. to Leonardo da Vinci’s immortal Gioconda. The figure stands, in the 
desert sand, one hundred and fifty feet high. 

Of the great Pyramid of Cheops Sir George had said, ‘One of the most ancient 
monuments in the world, it will survive all others. It stands immovable, 1” 
defiance of time and humanity!’ We had watched many tourists climb to the 
top. Up huge, dusty blocks, quite six feet square, being dragged and pushed by 
guides. Among them Miss Fielding! Her clothes, on her return, proved to be 
thoroughly ruined. 

The Fieldings certainly were a learned family. Would their atmospher reflect 
on my letter to Harper's Bazar? Should I be classed as highbrow if I 1 mained 
with them? These were risks I could not take, so I politely left them, still hold- 
ing forth, and plunged into the heart of Cairo —the terrace of Shepheard’= Hotel. 

Even if quite unromantic, it teems with life—the meeting place of ever tourist 
and of every dragoman. Cook's office on one side, a famous dealer in Feypta? 








ZAR 








cigarets on the other, and Eastern merchants selling curios and oriental carpets just 
across the way. Every one at some hour of the day has to pass in front of Shepheard’s 
‘he pandemonium produced by the crowd, by motor horns, carriage calls, and thos 
of native vendors offering their wares, is entertaining for a while. Shepheard’s is the 
most famous and the oldest of the great Cairo hotels, the one still preferred by tourists, 
though the Continental-Savoy near by on the *Esbekieh” runs it very close. 
Phough both are comfortable and up-to-date, I could not breathe in either. Cairo air, 


in the center of the town, is dust pervaded and distinctly stully. Remember, it never 
rains! 
Inforiation for travelers: She pheard’s com pare sloa now vy kind of Astor on Broadway, 


while the Semiramis might be the Plaza, were the Placa situated on the Hudson.) 

rhe Mena House Hotel, out by the Pyramids, is excellent comfortable, pic turesque, 
and suitable for a lengthy stay. The desert air is pure and invigorating. The Heliopolis 
Palace Hotel is part of a new city of towering palaces, built in a sandy plain on the outskirts 
of Cairo. It is reached by a brand-new speedway bordered by electric wires, tram-cars, 
and on which hundreds of tooting motors make a deafening noise. [am told the hotel is 
first rate, even magnificent, but the drive out compares unfavorably with the one to New 
Rochelle on a Sunday afternoon in June! It is typical of Egypt’s new commercial and 
progressive aspect. But not for me! Back to my terrace, to my cup of delicious Turkish 
coffee, and to peace, even if in a crowd. 

Peace in Egypt is, however, short-lived where there are guides. ‘*I want no guide.” 
“But [0 guide.” this from a very flashy person. “I son of the Sheik, show you every- 
thing, for two shillings.” His flowing robe 
very alluring, his turban particularly well composed. Besides, he wi 
lor two shillings. 


ff cream satin, striped in blue, was 
s no guide, and all 


It read “ Mohamed Aliben Yousouff.””. Where would he take me to? 
“Has gentleman seen Blue Mosque? Tut-ankh-\men’s treasures, now in Museum? 
Tombs of the Khalifs, very fine. After, we go to Citadel, tine view, see sunset, very 
Pretty! Or dees gentleman want see bazaar—very nice.” Continued on page 1 
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1 Patou ensemble to dis- 
linguish its wearer, sartorially 
al least, on the golf course 
Brown and yellow wool; 
sweater-blouse of red wool jersey 
embroidered with golf clubs 


Hat of brown suede, from A Yiles. 


The gown of beige kasha cloth, 
with white piqué cuffs, from 
Patou, typifies the tailored 
frock that is the newest note in 
the mode. The Tittle brown 
felt hat is from Agnes; 
the sunshade, from Viallard 
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Chanel has acquired the habit of making dis- 
tractingly smart sports clothes, of which the 
three-piece costume above is the newest exam- 
ple. It is of kasha cloth in brown, beige, and 
cream—slim plaited frock and loose coat. 
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Shimmering fabrics and em- 
hroiderics are used for the 
loveliest French evening frocks. 
Chane’s gown of white 
Georgette crépe is embroidered 


with silver beads and tubes. 


Gold tissue makes the closely 
molded bodice, and flounces 
told lace. the skirt, o 
Poiret’s very gorgeous robe. 
The black moire sash is a 
characteristically Poiret touch. 
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Lilah said furiously: “Why on earth are vou listening at my door? 


THE TIDE 


ve Novel of Sophisticated New York 


~ 
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By Mitprepv Cram 








RfsumE oF Prt Lo PAR Knowing that the family possesses a town house One night while attending the opera th a gay 

in Thirty-eighth Street. which has been closed for party Lilah meets Putnam Flagg, a young Major 

IL AH NORRIS poor but luxury-loving, col vears, Lilah persuades Robert to let her open it vho has been gassed in the war Phough the \\ 
blooded and seltish, has been left, at the His tastes and the tastes of his family are ridiculed, verv little to each other, there is a stron; 

death of her father, with a handful of rar and she immediately sets out to completely change — acknowledged interest and attraction between them; 

first editions and an expiring lease on their apart the house, inside and out. In the midst of this, | even an amazed feeling on Lilah’s part that she will 

ment When confronted ith the inpleasant Robert is allowed to come and go without so much love this man and can not help hersel! 
] 


problem of earning her own | 1 is a thought of consulting his wishes 
terest in Robert Peabody oung man of a lt When the house is done and she has met the old I 


New York famil - q ene ul she brit friends of her nd‘s family. Lilah steps off into 


Ni York She discovers there are no barriers _ Lilah returned to the Thirt ght 
| and wealthy woman. Street house late that night, it ner 


OvRTH PAET 





ibout a propo 


Phe wedding takes pla it tl vuntr ome of raised against a pretty itty 
Junius Peabody, Robert randifat Maing For several months Robert follows wherever she — inclination to avoid any encounter with Robert 
Lilah is somewhat dismave mwever, at the blea leads, from one round of pleasure to another. Then She hoped that he had fallen asleep. Dismissing 
ne and loneline ol the immense estat She i gradually, through his distaste for the social life in the servant, Lilah entered the clectri elevator, 
hoped to tind herself the center of attraction in vhich she is absorbed, he contrives to excuse himself — another of de Blauvelt’s innovations, and got out 
1 fashiona ind brilliant society, and is dis and stay at home. Here he spends quiet evenings — on the second floor. The door was noisy an she 
ippointed and dissatistied in finding that Robert's — conversing comfortably with Grace Fuller, Lilah’s — turned toward her room she saw a light flash on In 
life is spent largely with his horses and dogs secretary. whom he has known for a number of vears Robert's room across the hall. He called Lilal 
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‘Yes -aid, and paused, holding her breath 

1 »go in. But she could not. She felt 
itement had written itself on her face 
d to invent reasons for that animation. 


She ough 
that her 
and she 


She waut nost of all to be alone and to see herself, 


clearly, re she went further. Robert might 
surprist into saying something before she was 
ready. 


“Tm tired, * she called out. ‘Good night! 

She locked herself into her room, suddenly 
determined to have her way. She must deal with 
this new feeling before anything happened to dimin- 
ish it, to mat its shining beauty. Robert exper ted to 
be kissed; it was a part of the utterly stupid and 
peremptory rite of marriage, devoid of spontaneous 
afiection or of that emotion which is led up to, 
prepared, by word and touch. Why did he insist, 
when he knew that it was a conventional gesture 
and could lead to nothing, create nothing, change 
nothing? She heard his hand sliding over the panels 
of the door, and again he called: ** Lilah?”’ 


Hf saw herself reflected in all the mirrors in an 

attitude of disgust and rebellion and she was 
struck by her loneliness. No one could help her. 
This was a primitive feeling, so powerful that it was 
all she could do not to hurl her dismissal at the 
closed door. What, ina man she loved, would have 
been lovable, in Robert was revolting. 

“Go away,’ she said in a low voice. 

At once he was silent, as if she had struck him 
dead. She listened for the sound of his retreating 
footsteps, but she could hear nothing. He must 
have gone swiltly, silently; or else was still standing 
there, his hand suspended, his gesture arrested by 
something tinal in her voice. 

She spoke again: ** I’m very tired.” 

There was no answer. And slowly she undressed, 
trembling as if there had been an actual disaster. 

She slipped into bed and switched off the light. 
The silence of the room was permeated by a low 
and continuous sound, a distant mingling of voices, 
victorious, hopeless, a vast, removed dissonance . 
the city 

She got up again and kneeled by an open window. 
There, the sound took form, was less terrifying. 
The street, beneath a moon at the full, was empty, 
like a street in a nightmare. Oflice buildings were 
like pyramids in a forest of pyramids, inscrutable, 
lifeless. And one tower, higher than the rest, was 
pic reed by a loggia, rimmed with moonlight, 
romantic 

She tried to piece together the fragmentary 
happenings of that evening. The idea came to her 
that perhaps she had overestimated Flagg’s interest; 

rown had been immediate, sharp, an emotion 


‘Lilah turned her face away, 

raid that Grace Fuller might see 
her ex pression, the mingling of fear 
nid lory. fear and ( v pee fale Ve 
/ he al ris ht? lH] ill Ihe dis ? 9 


more penetrating than anything she had experienced 
before. The meeting had upset her whole philosophy 
of conduct; she had thought herself safe within the 
detined circle of her material desires; her inner self, 
what idealists were pleased to call her soul, she had 
believed secure against’ temptation; beauty, in 
things, was to have been enough. And now she saw, 
dimly, that she had stepped outside the circle into a 
strange territory where beauty, to be beauty at all, 
must be of the spirit. 


HE recalled their silence in the motor, the brief 

contact of shoulders, an ostentatious inditfer 
ence when, seated at the Rendezvous, their interest 
had cither to disguise itself or be subjected to 
remark. Flagg had not danced, but Lilah did, 
because it was expected of her. The writer from 
San Diego claimed Flagg. She was witty and 
tangibly human, a woman, Lilah decided, in day 
light. Broad of feature, with a tanned skin and 
careless braids of thick brown hair, she had an 
enviable indifference to what men thought 
which assured her their instant, delighted attention. 
Whenever Flagg laughed, Lilah’s heart contracted 
with something like hate. She had thought hersel! 


of her 


incapable of jealousy. What she felt’ was worse 
than jealousy; it was a primitive, an atrocious 
suffering. She had gone on dancing, smiling, but 
her eyes had sought Flagg again and again, had 
sought, across the crowded room blue with smoke 
and dust, confirmation of something she had only 
glimpsed and might have imagined-—his head, the 
short, smooth hair, his features, his expression of 
humorous, sensitive understanding. He leaned a 
little sideways, to catch the ironic comments of the 
sun-burned lady from San Diego, but his eyes never 
failed to meet Lilah’s, to let her in a little way and 
then, abruptly, to shut her out. 


NCE, she had found herself alone at the table 
with him. 

‘You have shown yourself to me,” he said 
abruptly in a lowered voice, staring away from her 
at the crowd. ‘Perhaps because of something in 
me, or because of something that has happened to 
make you careless. No. Don't interrupt. You ar 
right. Weare not alike, but we are different enough 
to be dangerous to each other. | am going to be 
frank with you. Nothing could have flattered me 
more than your being aware of me, for now T know 
that something I thought had died in me is still 
alive. But T can’t be what you might want me to 
You See. 


I have chosen to stay alive at the expense of my old 


be. IT can’t play any game but my own 


I have only a margin 


enthusiasms and failings. 
of life Like that chap of Conrad's, I have an 


61 


enemy in my breast. T must be watchful and T must 
feel nothing. 
to feel. T haven't any existence of my own. [am 
dedicated to my unstable heart, fending off reality 


\nd here you are, commanding me 


to spare myself a damnable pain that makes me red 
in the face, sick, unconscious I haven't any 

lama man 
who buys life, day by day, simply by sparing his 
if 3 love you, it 


life of my own. Tam as dead as dust 


heart. .. Love is seltish 
will be selfishly. T warn you. | have no desire to 
play the game of hide-and-seek, to dodge jealous 
husbands. I haven't anything to offer you either 
money or feeling or security.” 

Lilah had said quickly: “Thank you! You are 
very explicit.” 


MOMENTARY fear passed to leave her 

trembling. She realized that while he was 
speaking she had lost all sense of the crowding 
dancers, the barbaric throb of the music, their 
publicity. She put up her hand to hide what she 
knew must be an expression of utter rage. 

“Even to-day,” she began, in an unsteady voice, 
“when anything is permitted you dare I don't 
understand 

Suddenly he turned and looked at her. * Even 
to-day preliminary skirmishes are ridiculous. — 1 
beg your pardon. 1 took it for granted that you 
were experienced enough to hear the truth.” 

They were interrupted by Chivers Chew who 
bore Lilah away without the formality of an apology 
to Flage; he rose and let Lilah go with the con 
ventional reluctance. In Chew's arms, held too 
close, Lilah suffered panic. She had no idea what 
Flagg had meant; whether he had laughed at her or 
whether, without question, he wanted her. What 
ever he had intended, one thing was certain; the 
fecling she had wanted to avoid was being thrust 


upon her. The immediate future held a great 
selfishness or a great daring. This fecling was 
bound to assert itself or destroy her. She could 


not be certain that it was, in the romantic sense, 
love 

She could not, even now, be certain; kneeling in 
the open window with her blank gaze on the city, 
she vondered 

They had not spoken again. She might not see 
him, ever. But that was impossible! She had left 
the party at onc o'clock, to come home alone Her 
coming had been in the nature of a Hight, an escape 
from an intangible danger, a fatal, desirable, disas 
trous happiness 6 

She rose, with a sudden impulse to vo back : 
‘| ney vould be at May Sinclair apartment, talk 
ing, drinking, until dawn 

She switched on the Continued oi page 
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A CHINESE MANDARIN COAT IS PERFECT 


FOR THE INFORMAL STUDIO TEA 


There are only a few occasions when the exotic creations of the Orient 
may be worn, but the studio tea is such an opportunity. This mandarin 
coat is of the Chien Lung Dynasty (seventeenth century), woven in reds, 
browns, blues, gold, and white on a blue ground. The long sleeves, 
wrinkled and cuffed like a mousquetatire’s, are in corded brown silk. 
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There Is a Negligée for Every Leisure Hour 
In the Day, from Breakfast in Bed to 
The Téte-a-Téte Dinner at lIlome 


By Narie Lyons 


HERE is at least as great variety in types of negligées 

as of dresses and as many shades of appropriateness. 

There is the breakfast-in-bed jacket and the semi-dress- 
semi-negligée which one wears down to the breakfast table: the 
various styles of bathrobes; the comfortable, masculine sort of 
thing one likes to lounge about and smoke in; the feminine 
chaise-longue gown for the half-hour’s rest before dressing for 
dinner; the intimate type of garment in which one serves tea 
and cigarets in one’s studio or boudoir to a feminine friend or 
two; the most formal of all negligées, that in which one receives 
at afternoon tea in one’s own drawing-room; and finally the 
gown for a téte-a-téte dinner with one’s husband. 

For breakfast in bed the charming conceit on page sixty- 
four solves a problem. It is a bedspread and jacket in one, 
which makes it possible to remove the heavy night covers and 
still have a charming cover for the bed; at the same time it gives 
the wearer a becoming jacket, fastening in the back. The bou- 
doir cap is of delicate net with a robin’s-egg blue bow, to match 
the ribbons on the cover. 

For those delightful mornings in the country, when one 
breakfasts in the garden or on the terrace, the two garments 
on page sixty-four are exactly what one wants. Both are made 
of what is called ‘‘antique cashmere,” a glorified cotton fabric, 
with a velvety surface and a bloom that makes it difficult to 
believe it contains no silk. 

For the bath, many lovely confections of crépe de Chine, 
quilted and trimmed with sheared marabou, are offered, but in 
the end the washable, severely practical garment is usually 
found the best. One of bath toweling would be most service- 
able. The man’s flannel robe is also an excellent suggestion for 
a bathrobe, much more chic and practical than the semi- 
masculine garments offered by the women’s shops. 

It is hard to find exactly the sort of little jacket or robe to use 
as a dressing-gown. Cold cream, powder, and cosmetics ruin 
any garment. The jacket on page sixty-five is an excellent 
suggestion. It is made of a gay, washable chintz and is lined, 
collared, and cuffed with rubberized taffeta. This model, made 
by an interior decorator, was designed to match the covering 
of a bathroom dressing-table. 

There are not many occasions when one can avail oneself of 
the exotic splendor of Oriental dress, but the intimate hours one 
spends with a feminine friend or two, serving tea and cigarets in 
studio or boudoir, are such occasions. 

Many women look excessively chic in the lounging robes 
designed for men, severely tailored but luxurious affairs of rich 
brocades, such as are carried by the men’s specialty shops—short 
coats and trousers or the somewhat less severe three-quarter 
coat gathered beneath a girdle. Another way of achieving 
a charming costume for an occasion like this is to wear a three 
quarter coat, such as can be found in the sports or coat depart 
ments of the shops, over a plaited slip. 

For drawing-room tea and the téte-a-téte dinner at home, 
much more formal types of negligées are required. Fortuny’s 
robes are unrivaled for such occasions. 
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be unusually short Chinese coat of 





satin elowingly embroidered tit many colors 


makes a perfect bed jacket; from Vantin 's 


I spread and ju ket in one, to cover the 
bed and the lady at the same time, ts 
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peach crépe lined with robin’s-eggy blue satin 
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it's bathrobe of English flannel striped 


com 


Sulka. 


a truly serviceable bathrobe, bath toweling 


without a peer. 
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Vhe last word in practicality is a washable dressing 
jacket of flowered chints lined with rubberized taffeta foi 


the cream-and powder ordeal; from the Chints Shop. 





sort 


Linen printed in an Indian design is lined with 
white bath toweling and has a ribbon buckle and stream- 


pattern, 


ers lo mat h one of the many colors of the 
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1 frosty, glittering thing is this negligée 
consisting of a ton siiver face coat 
} , , } 
edged wilh ermine over a sive cloth slip 


} . ! ; 
frauing moven-dge Sleeves wih silver 





tassels From Franklin Simon. 


Lhe YOWH Of an Indian pi tNcEesSS OF Two 
hundred vears ago was used for this 
hostess gown. It is made of antique 
cashmere, red and gray, with embroid 


erv of gold threads, Bonwit Teller 


On the background of a white chiffon 
scarf glows a bouquet of many intense 


colors in’ Beauvais embroidery. The 
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slip is also of white chiffon hung ove} 
) 


ver cloth From Franklin Simon. 
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from MARIANO FORTUN} 


One of the master’s master pieces—a moyen-age robe of black velvet with a rich 
patterning in gold, and a plaited insert of black satin in skirt and sleeves for free- 
dom. Such a robe lasts for a lifetime, undiminished in beauty, for its style 
never becomes antiquated and its gold never tarnishes. As for the plaited slips 

they can be tied in a knot and thrown in a trunk for months and come out as 
fresh and unwrinkled as the day they were made. Such veritable creations 
of art are always exquisite—provided the wearer is the type to carry them. 
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Over a finely plaited peach-colored 
garment with long sleeves is slipped 
a coatee of plum-colored velvet with 
an all-over stencil design in gold 
fer the téte-a-léte evening at home. 


[ARMING NEGLIGEES 
THE “DINER A DEUX” 
AT HOME 


Fortuny’s designs, chosen from by 
gone eras, do not change from year to 
year. This perfect Grecian medel, 
called ‘double Delphos,” is in white 
satin, edged with crystal — balls. 
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and John D. Rockefeller, Will Rogers and 
Fannie Brice and Ring Lardner, Al 


Madge Kennedy and 
WC. Fields in’ Poppy.” 


REVUE 


m Their Oxcn Way, Can Insure the Ideal Revue 


OS 
; . ’ rr . —_— : 
WHAT IS THE 
Only Otto Kahu 
AS a onal playgoer, Tam frequenthy 
the American revue Why 
pericct than the dramas and 
the melo boast more author wt 
a ft COMPOr« Live Ost more to produce ane ‘ 
pav more to e the Yet their it ofter 
proportion to t orse plav, as breac ts LO sack 
balst The re Ie, Del t l 
of the deep the theater, shoul 
prince ‘ val raiment l t 
ha Ts ( the Hay ol it 
i t ite) throug tin 1 
Frenel iwo to its present c¢ 
th ) Like the o ‘ 
‘ ed t fable it has be t 





iu ( Ws 
the t ( imending the t ( 
and comedies tha t eglect to teach the UY 
ira r ( ‘ oO behave Mr ( 
Pollo Mr. Rot Cooper Megrue are permittee 
to sit at S oot and learn lessons fre tl 
Gilvel ol t! Mr Belasco i rn ( d to 
troll the \cademe arm in arn ith t 
precepto ( Instructions li Mr 
Samuel Shipr Mr. Eugene O'Neill should 
happen to pert l error m a play, helpful 
cdmoniti lV m the next morning by t 
itical b Mr. Morris Gest informed by 
NewWspapr that The Mirack is too long, and 
w tearful putates half an hour from it ere the 
following nightfall Mr. Henry Miller, having 
imprudently named a plav “Fanshastics,” is at 
once repre the prolocutors, and he hastens 


> : 

By Perey Hauuonpn 
to rechristen it The Merry Wives of Gotham.” 
Thus it is almost impossible for the dramas to go 


astray and, thanks to the critics, they are ia their 


present state of superiority 


But the disregarded revues are left to stand in the 





Bric e. 


Fannie 


fool’s corner wearing the dunce’s cap of unintelli 


ence Phe tutors, all wrapped up in their brighter 


pupils, deem them unworthy of advice. So, year by 
1 


they grow duller, 


popular Since vou a 


veat more mischievous, and more 


free with me that they need 


attention I 
them 
One 


producers 


hall now take them up and give it to 


their 
enjoyable 


with the revues is that 


cannot 


trouble 

=i ; 
possibly have an 
sense of humor. Distracted by large expenditures 
and the artistic 


they be 


temperaments of the performers 
\fter paying 


huge bills for scenery and talcum powder, and alter 


ome averse to merrim¢ nt. 


angry debates with capricious clowns and prima 
donnas,a revue entrepreneur isin no mood for jollity. 
to obtrude itself in a libretto 
ere to recognize it, he would be liable to 
it out “ 


If a smart remark were 
and he 
shriek, “Throw It's making me laugh! 
EVUES, therefore, should be subsidized as the 

grand operas are, the orphan asylums, and the 
peace plans. The impresario of a revue should be 
aloof from all annoyances. He should live exclusive- 
ly in Bugs Baer, Oliver 
Herford, the comic supplements, and the London 
Punch. The proceedings of the United States 
Senate should be kept a secret from him; and he 
should be protected from all other contacts with 
Endowed by philanthropic 


a riant atmosphere of 


public unhappiness. 


millionaires with the means to present his produ 
tions, he would be constantly jubilant and Ms 


guilaws and peals of laughter might be com- 


municated to his entertainments. 


\s it is, however, he is impeded by multiple 
distresses and is inclined to melancholia He 
could not, if he would, be gay. Have you ever 
witnessed a producer of revues—MIr. Ziegteld, 


Mr. Earl Carroll, Mr. Sam Harris, or Mr. Irving 
Berlin? Bowed down by business and other 


} / 


cares they bear a glum and (Coutinued on 
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Vary Eaton in “Kid Boots.” 


Gerlrude Lawrence in Charlot’s 


SOME SPARKLING 


kinelish Revue of 1924. 
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S MONSIEUR POUPON walked homeward 
in the rain, on the night of that fourth 
of October, his shoe-lace came undone 


Its trailing incommoded him, and he stopped. Il 
hut his umbrella, and having lodged it against a 
convenient door, bent over the lace to retie it. The 


t 


next moment the door was torn open, and the we 


umbrella fell against the knees of a young woman 
running out 

“Tdiot!’ exclaimed the voutr yoman 

Of course, those who know Poupon well have 
heard the story already. Only, Poupon tells it 
differently Ile improves it. Hk present matter 


We take 
the 


is recorded faithfully, without any exercise of 


as they ought to have been. pride in 


occurrence 


the 


‘ 
tating that here, for the first time, 


Imagination 
The 


loot was a 


middle-aged person stooping 


ian who, from youth dow 


Pari 





so ardently as 
Ilis 
nor moneyed, nor 

Ladies had been unconscious that 
trod the earth his official 


capac ity did they note his existence, and then they 


had desired nothing quite 


conquests among the ladies star being ad 


verse, Poupon was not handsome, 
even cl ver. 
socially he Only in 


resented it. He was, officially, one of a shabby trio 


in the fover of the Théatre Duclos, at whose ob 
structive desk playgoers had to wait while their 
tickets were scrutinized and scribbled on. Every 
evening he left his room at the same hour, in the 

ime second-hand dress clothes, and traversed the 

ime streets to his humdrum job. Every night 
he left the theater at the same hour, and traversed 


rT ime streets back to his ham sandwich and glass 


of beer. For vears he had been doing it, and no 


had 


ceased to anticipate pleasing ad 


fy] } 1} \\ 
befallen him on the way 


adventure 
had 
valked anticipant of nothing but the 
And then, shortly before 


trudged toward home on 


pleasing 
For 


ventures. He 


long he 


this rains 


fourth of October, his shoe-lace came undone 


| EBUKED as “idiot,” Poupon raised his head, 
confused, and saw a comely domestic, wearing 
said. And having re 


a flurried air *Parden,” he 


verted to the lace, and picked his umbrella up, he 


turned to goon. But before he could take more than 


a single step, the girl’s demeanor underwent a stat 
tling change 
“Q Monsieur!” she cried joyfully. “IT bring 


Monsieur a 
‘A message?” echoed Poupon. * For » 
“Yes, yes, Monsicur. Madame begs Monsicur to 


MCssalLe 


come in 
\fter a stare of astonishment, 
“How dare vou? Be off. If) 
ful T shall report you to the polic« 
“Ah, Monsieur misunderstands! IT assure Mon 
sicur. Madame is a 


ol ceremony 


Poupon growled, 


you are not very care 


famous artiste. It is an atlair 


“An affair of ceremony? 
“That's it, Monsieur 
How fortunate 
If Monsieur will 
Madame 


I am invited to it?” 
\ supper. Chic. Chan 
Monsieur i 


himself 


pagne. is in evening 
dress! rive the troubk 


to enter, vill explain to hin 


io PON regarded her mutely Supper and 
champagn Had some woman observed and 
admired him—could the fair tinger of romance be 





beckoning through the gloom for once? He swayed 
ith indecision 

tJors,” he said at last, “IT will have a look. Lead 
, you will suffer for 


it, IT warn vou. I am no country cousin in Paris 


for a week.’ 
} 
I 





The girl led him y across a courtyard, 
through glass doors, and up a staircase that threat 
ened never to leave off. It was so dark that only 
on the landings was he able 1 i i 
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misgiving, 


have got one,” 
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door of a flat was ajar. 
urged. And, with no little 
Poupon heard her shrill, * Madame, 1 
and found himself blinking on the 


threshold of a small salon, where a young lady and 


gentleman 


stood, fashionably attired. 


The lady sped to greet him, and Poupon saw 


that she was of dazzling beauty. 


she said ¢ 


| pray 


sitting dow 


** Monsieur,” 


rily, 


ape ke merit Ss 


Ikir—too amiable, Madame,” 


the servant has made an error. 


* Monsieur,” 


xcitedly, “I am grateful. Be seated, 


faltered Poupon, 
n. 

broke in the gentleman perempto- 
I offer you my 
I must request you to withdraw.” 


suid Poupon, ‘I shall overlook the incident. 














I go up again.” 


‘ 
“ Er—don’t mention it, Monsieur,” faltered Pou- 
pon, getting up. 


“Stop,” cried the lady, more imperatively still 
“You are here by my invitation, Monsieur. I en 
treat you, resume your seat.” 

“But this goes beyond all bounds,” the young 

“Tt is the act of a lunatic. Control 
the love of heaven!” 

“Control myself?” shrieked the lady, with an 
hysterical laugh, “I am not uncontrolled—I am 
Do not imagine there will be 4 


man shouted 
yourself, for 


calmly resolute. 
supper party of thirteen persons because \ 
fiend enough to leave me in the lurch for nothing: 
Evidently the young man had 
vy got 


“For nothing?” 
so many things to say upon that point that t! 
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SOP, cried the lady. 


jammed in his throat. He beat his shirt-front with 

clenched hands. “Aon Dieu, I do not know what 

you are made of! Are you absolutely without con- 

science? Have you no glimmering perception that 
iu treat my devotion like a doormat?” 


At THE edge of the chair, and encumbered by 
“4 his hat and umbrella, Poupon’s scared gaze 
roved from one assailant to the other. He began to 
make some excuse for his untoward reception by 
gentleman, who had manifestly suffered deep 
Wrong at her hands. It was sad to learn that the 
beautiful creature was so cruel. 





groaned the gentleman. He 
‘nothing,’ 


“For nothing?” 
paced the room turbulently. “It is 
eim, that I waited for you in vain to-day for 
two interminable hours? That I sat ordering 
one cup of tea after another, from three o’clock 
to five, with all the attendants sniggering at me 
in their sleeves? I was a fool to come to-night at 
all. But I was magnanimous, I wished to give 
‘ou an opportunity to justify yourself—or at least, 


° express remorse. And when I came what did 


I hear?” 
That my little one had fallen sick. And you did 
hot think that enough!” 
“No.” 


“T feared for \ubrey’s life—and you found it no 
eason that I should break an appointment at a 
t€a-room'!”’ 

‘NG ” 

a And whe n 


you heard the crisis was passed, that 
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my darling was spared to me, you had not the 
humanity to share my rejoicings!” 

“No” 

“No, monster, far from it! You said you would 
rather have a mongrel pup.” 

An exclamation of horror burst from Poupon. 
Aghast at the disclosure of the young man’s turpi- 
tude, he felt all his sympathies now swing to the 
side of the suffering lady. 

‘You remarked, Monsieur?” 
young man, with an intimidating scowl. 

“T coughed.” said Poupon. 

“Never will I pardon you for that atrocity,” 
vowed the lady, raising fervent eyes to the ceiling. 
“And because I complain of it you must refuse to 
sup. Maliciously you condemn us to be thirteen! 
Half an hour before they are all due. When there 
is no time for me to get anyone to take your place. 


demanded the 


Even when you have watched me ring up distracted- 
ly and fail. Well, you were warned! I told you I 
would call in the first man in dress clothes that 
passed the house.’’ She cast a careless glance at 
Poupon. ‘And very nice, I am sure!” 

“Madame,” simpered Poupon, witha gratified bow. 

“Listen, Monsieur,” vociferated the young man, 
“vou are in the way here—you intrude. Again I 
bid you go.” 

**Oh—er—well, certainly, of course—if you put 
it like that,’ stammered Poupon, in fear of being 
fore ibly removed. 

“Monsieur,” said the lady in tones that brooked 
no denial, ‘you are more than welcome. Your 


‘Vou are here by my invitation, Monsieur. I entreat you, resume your seat.’” 


presence is indispensable to me. TI beseech you to 
remain.” 

“Get up,” roared the young man. 

“Sit down,” commanded the lady. 

“Ah, it is insupportable!” the young man _ yelled, 
with a gesture of frenzy. “Alors, I leave—and we 
meet no more. All is over between us. My compli 
ments on my successor! It is beneath me to pull 


’ 


his nose.’ 


= 


OUPON, happy to hear it, essayed an attitude 

defiance not too provoc ative. 

“T go. It is the end. Never shall I set eyes on 
you again. What will become of me? My career is 
in fragments. It is the end. And but yesterday you 
held me to your heart and pressed your lips to mine. 
It is the end. How hideous is youth—I shudder to 
guess how many years may lie before me. Ah, no! 
Fortunately there is always my revolver. It is the 
end. Adieu. Have you no word to speak before I 
die?” 

“Vou took my watch to be cleaned. Where did 
you leave it?” she asked. 

With a cry of torture beyond type to depict, the 
young man wrestled with his collar, and rushed 
wildly from the room. And during the next ten 
seconds it was plain that he expended all his 
remaining energies in slamming doors. 

A brief silence occurred in the salon. After the 
clamor and confusion that had raged there, silence 
appeared a strange, uncanny thing to Poupon 

His hostess seemed to (Continued on page 96) 
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Three models from 
WORTH 


REMARKABLY SLENDER DAYTIME FROCKS FROM PARIS 


In designing street frocks for the spring, Paris keeps well in mind the 
smartness of the extremely slender silhouette. Any tunics or draperies 
that are added contribute practically nothing to its width. Worth uses 
panels of plaited white crépe to trim a frock of copper-colored crépe. 


Black, when it now appears, is often used as a background for some bit 
of gay color. (Middle) A frock of black crépe satin, a favorite spring 
fabric, is embroidered with bands of blue, red, green, and gold beads. 
The black crépe de Chine frock at the right has a vividly embroidered yoke. 
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LOOKING IN AT 


The Desert at Biskra. 


THE GATE OF 


sida me Aaah “ais i as ani 
A Description of a “Terrifyingly Beautiful 
Land” and What a Paris Traveler 
Found Useful There 


By van CAMPEN STEWART 


NY boat will roll in a storm, so although the 
little ship Timgad rolled almost all her pas 
sengers seasick into their berths shortly 

aiter leaving Marseilles, she righted herself immedi 
ately in calm weather and we slid into the harbor at 
\lgiers on the breast of an 
oily swell, arriving at the 
moment of a fiery sunset 
wainst which the lights 
studding the hillside town 
looked like pin-pricks in a 
black curtain. 

Set on a hillside in the 
midst of orange and eu- 
calyptus and palm trees 
is Algiers, with olives, 
Cypresses and cedars—all 
the trees with which we 
are familiar on the Riviera, 
and doubtless many more. 
Walls and gateways are 
red with bougainvillea 
and the air is laden with 
the scent of roses. Cac 
tus hedges—great oval, 
prickly gray-green leaves 





of the Sultan—a mellow, yellowed pile of domes and 
galleries, gardens, arcades, and tiled roofs. This is 
the Palais du coup d eventail, ina tiny upper pavilion 
of which, about a hundred years ago, Hussein Dey 
struck the French Ambassador with his fan and pre 
cipitated the war which 
ultimately gave Franc« 
all Algiers. 
Exceedingly pictur- 
esque, theold Palace domi 
nates the ville arabe with 
its steep, narrow, winding. 
marble-paved streets and 
curious old houses with 
low-arched doorways and 
jutting, timber-supported 
balconies. The plastered 
walls, yellowed and dis 
colored with age, — still 
show traces of the tiled 
decoration which was so 
effectively employed — in 
the old days, and many of 
the doorways are still very 
 % beautiful. 
A guide is needed for 


emerging from thick joint- ‘ this maze of narrow 
ed stalks—successfully de- streets, so steep that often 
fend the gardens. Flow- they become mere stair 
ers bloom everywhere. cases, disappearing under 

From the midst of all dim archways to emerge 
this tropic foliage rise at again in some unexpected 
Intervals the white domes quarter. One is jostled by 
and slender turrets of While one is traveling, this smart light water-carriers with their 
: vellings in the Moorish brown felt hat may be denuded of its straw dripping jugs of water 


style, picturesque against 
the background of living 
sreen. They are very 
attractive, these houses with barred and latticed 
windows, arched doorways and walled mysterious 
Many of them are owned by Europeans 
© apparently imagine that they are living in orien- 
tal style, and some are oce upied by native Arabs. 
High on the hill is the old Kasbah, the old Palace 


garde ns 
wh 





brim and closely veiled against the dust. 


from the fountains below 
the hill (almost all the 
water is supplied in this 
way by professional water-carriers), by veiled 
women clad in white ballooning trousers and snowy 
veils, by ragged beggars, innumerable children, and 
by the pathetic blind—blind of both sexes and all 
ages, wandering in eternal darkness under the bright 
African sun 












The A ge ria i 
climate demands 
of a traveling 
coal that it be as 
light weight as 
possible. Ilere 
thin firm crépe 
is trimmed with 
a pple d bands 


of its own fabric. 














velours coat trimmed with raccoon. grecit 


wood shades: Heather-colored wool jersey is bound Typically Lanvin is a white kid 
frock of brown and tan flannel, green with jade green. Jade and darker coat collared with skunk, a brown 
are combined in the— scarf. and tan jumper, and white skirt. 
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Incredibly picturesque, incredibly old, and = in > % 
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credibly dirty is the v/le arabe—not at all as one 
might picture it, with shops full of fine old rugs and c 
carpets, brasses, jewels and old glass, and turbaned 
Arab merchants in rich dress. If such objects exist 


f | 
in this old quarter they are hidden away behind the 
\ ND barred windows and blank walls of the moldering 
d re } 2 3 “ { 
old houses, but they are not for sale in the dingy 
little open fronted shops. 
Che old mosques of the native quarter are inter ? fit 





esting, and the cemeteries are strange little places, 
particularly one in a little dark court reached by a 
tiny stairway where two or three gnarled old tig 
trees grow beside the tiny tomb of some long dead 


Oe , 

princess—the court walled in with native dwellings } “i 

as if to hide it away from curious eyes. However, / “ie 

nothing is sacred to the tourist. F 
Every one has heard of the Hotel St. George in 5 


Algiers, perched high on the hillside overlooking the 
town, with its Moorish interior and its delightful 
garden. The Christmas Day luncheon on the ter 
race is a ycarly feature at this hotel, and it is a tradi 
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Red fox is particularly effective used Quite unexpectedly a top-coat of 
as a trimming for a slender one- brown and tan tweed develops a 
piece tunic frock of yellow kasha, brown satin scarf for a _ collar. 


Ili 


tion that the sun always shines on that occasion. 
It is a hotel much frequented by English people. 
Lord and Lady Carnegie (Princess Maud) were 
among the early arrivals this season. There is golf, 
racing, and polo to be enjoyed in Algiers, which is 
a delightful place to pass the winter months. 

Leaving Algiers, the road is very much like any 
other road, lined with eucalyptus trees between fer- 
tile cultivated fields dotted with snow-white houses 
imbedded in nests of greenery. Here and there on 
the roadside is an Arab café, a low one-story 
stone building roofed with red tiles, with swarthy 
shrouded Arabs in turban or fez sitting cross-legged 
on the floor or on rude benches ranged along the 
walls, drinking black coffee, the aroma of which 
filled our nostrils as the car swung by. No mat- 
ter how dirty the café, the odor of coffee was 
delicious. 

Here and there was an Arab village with tur- 
baned figures squatting outside the doorways of the 
low houses—there are no doors—or leaning against 
the walls, costumed often rather fantastically and 
always very dirty. In one village a pile of unseemly 
rags and hides lying on the roadside rose suddenly 
to its feet as the car passed. It wasa camel. After- 
ward T saw numbers of these uncouth beasts teth- 
ered in front of a wayside inn. Swarms of ragged 
little .\rab boys seemed. to spring 
up from the dust as the car passed 

a red fez oneach little dark head. 
Impudent litile urchins they were, 
and some of them were very 
handsome 

Leaving the villages and tree- 
lined roads we entered the hill coun 
try—barren, treeless mountains 
seamel (Continued on page 134) 





The use of gray ts interesting. 


This 
tubular coat of oyster-white satin has 
smoke-colored fur and a gray turban. 
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The Hats 


A 
' & \ 
P Extreme left) To a tight little Maria 
Guy cloche ts added a brim of ribbon. 
ra 


GERMAIN! 
PAGI . 


Left) Points of silver ribbon are stitched to 
the band of Germaine Page’s green felt hat. 


Black and orange, a spring color scheme, 
is used for a straw and felt Agnés cloche. 


FRENCH 
NEVER 


[DEAS 


Quite tailored is a hat of scarlet kid buckled 
thout the crown with a red leather strap. 


MORE SIMPLE 


Three costumes from 
YTEB 
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The Frocks 


(Below left) A frock and short cape are of 
black crépe edged with hercules braid. 


In Paris very simple sports clothes ar 
worn. Tan cashmere with wooden buttons. 


Tricot is a favored sports fabric. Bei 


jumper worn with a brown and beige skirt. 
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The Frocks 


Drécoll makes a tan rep coat-dress on 
chemise lines. The scarf falls like a cape. 


There are white embroidered motifs on 
Lanvin’s sulphur yellow velours frock. 
A frock of jade green crépe, from Lanvin, 
has its blouse traced in green and gold. 
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\ MARIA GUY 


ryy 

The Hats 
(Above left) 
dark blue taffeta has a gay beaded motif. 


Pink roses and green leaves flourish over a 
close little black straw hat from Maria Guy. 
(Extreme right) Black crosse plumes trim 
a smart small Maria Guy hat of fine straw 


Pairs of small white birds touched with 
orange perch atop a cloche of white kid. 





Murthe Régnier’s cloche of 
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“Tt was alean and gaunt figure 
in faded black, stood 
confronting the two gray-clad 


who 


figures still so confidently cling 


each other's hands.” 


ing lo 





EMPTY I 


The Swiss Family 


of a Long 


Island 


Débutante 






2 ‘ 
By 
\RTHUR STRINGER 
Illustrated 6b Herbert M Sto 
Conc! 10 
LAIRE, when she awakened the next morn 
ing, was oppressed by the unnatural quiet 
ness of the cabin \fter lving for several 
minutes without hearing any sound from her 
camp-mate she threw her loose parka of deerskin 


and swan’s feathers over her shoulders and stepped 
out of her fur-hung boudoir. 


Phe hire, she found, had not been made The 
customary pottery pail of water had not been 
carried in from the spring. Grimshaw’s _hide- 
curtain, usually looped back to air his sleeping- 


quarters, hung disconcertingly in place 

Claire listened at this curtain for several minutes. 
hen, hearing nothing from within, she called aloud. 
When she got no answer to that call she pushed the 


curtain aside Grimshaw, she saw, was not there 
(nd his bunk had not been slept in. 
\ tremor of alarm sped through her at this 


discovery, but she tried to quiet her mounting fear 


[AND 


Robinson 


with the claim that he had heard an early moose- 
The 


discovery that his bow and quiver, together with his 


call and had hurried out without waking her 


spear and his newly finished moose-horn, were not 
in the 
But she 


cabin seemed a contirmation of her claim. 
was troubled in spirit as she uncovered a 
bed of coals on the hearth, added kindling, and fed 


the widening blaze with sticks of driftwood. 


HEN, after putting water on to boil, she took 
her clothing from its wooden pegs, fresh rabbit- 
and re tooth 
brush of shredded quills set in a fawn-rib handle, 


skin leggings soled moccasins, her 
her precious small cake of home-made soap, and her 
absorbent big bath-towel of sun-bleached moosehide. 
With firm- 
trodden small path to her bathing-pool, where with 
foot she crust of ice about its 


Phen she slipped out of her parka and night- 


these over her arm she followed the 


her bare broke the 


edge 
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dress of fawnskin fringed at the throat, tossed 
them on the rock beside her, and with a deep 
intake of breath plunged into the limpid water, 
along the surface of which little needles of ice 
still floated. 

She swam noisily and briefly, making little d 
like noises as she threshed the water that drove t 
color from her skin. Then she clambered out, 
caught up the soap, lathered her hard-muscled 
young body, and once more plunged into the pool 

the quick 
1d emerged, 
p the rough 
It was 


og 


he 


She made no sound this time, beyond 
swish of her movements as she ducked at 
but her jaw was set tight as she caught u 
towel and rubbed her tingling flesh dry. 


° . a glow 
a rose-pink by the time she had finished, . 
ing above the fawnskin chemise and the moose - 
hunting-shirt which she drew over her head. } 


. wer ips were 
the time she was dressed even her finger-tips Wf 


: . : A , sak with 
tingling and the thought of broiled elk steak wi 


menarenenmey = LE LOTITO SEE = 
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hot Labrador tea and cakes made of wild rice meal 
Was lar from repugnant to her. 

2) . . ™ 

But her momentary elation vanished as she 
hurried back toward the cabin. 


Her mate, she 
remembered, was not there. 


And life, without that 
mate, no longer had much meaning. 


HEN, while she was still struggling to buoy 
~ Up her spirits with carefully devised reasons for 


- absence, she caught sight of him approaching 
he diy upper trail. Across his back he carried 
7. Ody of a cub-bear, apparently captured in one 
aan line snares. She called to him, with a 
wef lightening of the heart that made her voice 
birdlike in its reediness. 


But instead of answering 
her he 


: med and hung his bear carcass at one end 
ep mane. She saw then the abject weari 
been be: era It carried the look of a man who had 
een beaten, who had fought hard and been worsted 


“Where have you been?” she demanded, stopping 
short before the half-averted haggardness of his 
eyes. 

“Walking,” he said, without meeting her gaze. 

* All night?” she queried. 

“T couldn’t sleep,” he said, almost bruskly. 

“Why not?” 

“T think you know why,” was his slightl 
tarded answer. 

“But I don’t,” she protested. 

“There were too many things said here last night,” 
he said, standing back from her. 

“What kind of things?” 

“Tnflammatory things.” 

‘T don’t understand.” 

“There are certain things you can 
let loose and hope to kennel up again. 
human.” 


never 
I’m only 


She stood startled by the protest in his « 





“But we're all the better for those 
things out,” she claimed, 


gaze on his troubled face. 


talking 
with her wounding wide 
“Tt’s through such talks 
as that we come to understanding, to peace.” 

“Tt brought no peace to me!” 

“But you blame me for that?” 

“T blame myself.” 


HE moved toward him, with her palms upward 
and her fingers outspread, ina singularly eloquent 
gesture of surrender. But she stopped short at the 
solemnity of his face. 
“Then what am I to do?” 
tone of humility 
hers. 


she asked. 
brought his 


And her 
haggard eyes to 

“T know now that you were right and I was 
wrong. I’ve been trying to do the impossible. 
been trying to fight Nature 
than I am.” 


I’ve 
And Nature is stronger 
Continued on page 100) 








The Speedster, a Kissel car, is distinctly a sports car, not only in ap- 
pearance, butinits facilities for carrying all kinds of sports equipment. 








The Wills St. Claire five-passenger 
sedan carries at the back a pigskin 
trunk, as convenient as it ts attractive 


A special Marmon cabriolet seating five in the interior. 
The car sketched has balloon tires and four-wheel brakes. 
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AMERICAN MODELS ARE 


UNEXCELLED IN DESIGN 


IME was when American motor-car builders 
were content to produce a reliable and efli- 
cient chassis. without giving a great deal of 
thought to the superstructure, the body. In Eu- 
rope, on the contrary, where motor-car buyers 
were of the class which had long been accustomed 
to having beautifully designed and built bodies 
fitted on the running gear of their carriages, motor- 
car bodywork always received the care and atten 
tion that it deserved. 

To-day this ancient reproach against the motor-car 
industry has lost its sting. With the chassis perfected, 
our motor-car builders have devoted themselves to 
producing bodies in keeping with the superfine 
mechanical creations of their engineers. American 
car bodies now need no apology in competition with 
the work of the famous European coach builders, 


VWARMON 


who have centuries of tradition behind their efforts. 

On the two pages presented herewith, we are 
able to show a group of American body models, 
which have a fineness of line and general artistry 
quite equal toanything the foreign designers can offer. 
Furthermore, it is significant to note that this good 
bodywork is not confined to cars in the higher price 
ranges. Even moderately costly cars to-day embody 
coachwork that is attractive as well as serviceable. 

From the jaunty little sports model by Kissel 
to the Marmon cabriolet or the Stutz “Sport- 
brohm,” all these native sons indicate plainly the 
progress in body design achieved by the American 
industry during recent years. It no longer is 
necessary for car buyers in this country to look 
across the ocean for bodywork that will express 
their personalities. 
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SMART DESIGNS 
IN CARS FOR TOWN 
AND COUNTRY 


-ACKARD 


The four - passenger 
Sports car, 130-inch 
eight-cylinder chassis, 
like all Packards, has 
a mechanical  four- 
wheel braking system. 





ROLLIN 


The new Rollin coupé, this low-hung and exceptionally smart- 
looking model, is fitted with balloon tires and four-wheel brakes. 


A particularly strik- 
ing town car is the 
ensemble shown at 
the left. A Judkins 
four-passenger Ber- 
line body used on 
a Lincoln chassis. 


LINCOLN 

















The name “S portbrohm” has been given to this new five-passenger six-cylinder 
Stutz on the Speedway chassis. This chassis is a new one for 1924 models. 
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Photographs by Kenneth Clark 


THE DRAWING-ROOM 


Italian blue walls, with moldings picked out in burn- 
ished gold, a scheme taken from the old Italian door 
used in the entrance. Chinese paintings on glass and 
an old French drum, which serves as a low table for 
music, contribute to the pleasant diversity of this room. 
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The grouping of stuffed chairs and a sofa in crewel-work about the mantel piece of 


the drawing-room is characteristic of the present-day feeling for a livable interior. 
The chinoiserie appliques support porcelain mandarins of the eighteenth century. 


MRS. W. K. 


Molt 


UCH has been written of the quaintness 
and old-worldliness of Sutton Place, that 
recent sudden return in New York to the 

ancient quiet of eighteenth century London. The 
more real point of this return, however, concern 
as much the interiors as the exteriors of these 
pleasantly isolated houses. One is made to realize 
that it is possible, after all, to live as serenely in the 
city as in the country, provided only that we have 
enough of that almost exclusively European attri- 
bute, the sense of living. 

lhe house built for Mrs. William K. Vanderbilt 
isa most notable example of this attitude; a house 
arranged with such adroitness that its atmos 
phere of livable simplicity is as subtle as it is real. 
Designed by Mr. Mott B. Schmidt, it is of Georgian 
nspiration throughout, and combines its many 
examples of eighteenth century artisanship with 
in air of complete modernity; a perfect welding 
of past beauty and present requirement. 

There is, for example, the decorative painting of 
the walls in the staircase-hall by Mr. Allyn Cox, 
with its shadowed niche containing a painted 
Chinese figure. a bit of artifice quite in keeping 
both with its inspiration of the year 1780 and its 


VANDERBILT'S 
SUTTON 


B. Schmidt, 


HOME 
PLACE 
Architect 


present world. Here are the exquisitely painted 
porcelain pagodas, relics of the days of George 
IV, with his curious penchant for reproducing, 
the charms of the Orient in Brighton. 

In the drawing-room there is a pleasant col 
lection of Chinese paintings, old lacquer, and 
porcelains, living happily enough with com 
fortably modern stuffed chairs, our only decor 
ative bequest from Victoria. With the authentic- 
ally Chinese objects are those of the same era 
but of slightly different inspiration, those 
amusingly sophisticated bits called chinoiseries. 
And now, as then, it is the chinoiseries that 
strike the balance between the East and West. 

The dining-room turns from the Chinese to estab- 
lish itself in a somewhat earlier manner; it is built 
about a series of wall-paintings of the Dutch school 
and a set of exceptionally fine Queen Anne chairs. 
By an elaborate process of painting and rubbing- 
through, the walls and woodwork have acquired a 
patine identical with that of the paintings them- 
selves, a rare dulled golden color. Occasional tables 
and girandoles from the reign of William and Mary 
complete the scheme. 

In the vein is small writing-room 


same the 








of the staircase-hall 


The walls were 
painted by Allyn Cox, from English 
eighteenth century cartoons. The gay 
porcelain pagodas originally adorned the 
ballroom of the Pavillion in Brighton. 


paneled in deal, one of the earliest and rarest of 
these rooms, showing almost obliterated traces of a 
fretwork generally identified with the work of 
Chippendale, but preceding that master by at 
least a hundred years. Here again is a room made 
livable by the use of authentic chintzes and the 
skilful arrangement of the furniture. The painted 
secretary, with its light at the left, and the stuffed 
chair near the fire bespeak a room that is lived in 
as well as beautiful. And thus it is that effects are 
achieved, but more important, that life is lived. 
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HE coats of the new mannish 

tailleurs vary from hip to three 
quarter length; skirts are always 
straight and short. A quite unusual 
combination in the tailored suit is 
that of navy blue twill and white 
kasha cloth, in the model at the 
extreme left. It is designed with 
two skirts, one of the navy twill, the 
other of white kasha cloth, so that 
it is suited to either town or sports 
wear. A gray fabric, used custom- 
arily for men’s suits, makes another 
tailored model, with coat in finger- 
tip length. A three-piece costume 
with plaited skirt and_ sleeveless 
jacket of black kasha cloth is worn 
over a foundation of wine-colored 
satin crépe embroidered with color 
Mustard kasha cloth embroidered 
with black repeats these colors in 
collar and cuffs of leopard. A per 
fectly plain blue twill tailleur is 
made with a rather short box coat. 


Models from 
MILGRIM 


ANY of the most effective 
spring street frocks retain the 
tubular silhouette; but in any event 
they are marked by extreme slender- 
ness. The scarf mode for spring is 
illustrated in a navy blue twill frock 
with its two ends faced in deep 
yellow crépe. The embroidery is of 
silver and yellow. Beside this is a 
black satin crépe over a foundation 
of crépe gaily figured. The frock is 
draped slightly over the hips and 
knotted at the front. Printed crépe, 
by the way, will be a favored fabric 
during the coming season. The tr- 
color, which is always peculiarly well 
adapted to the early spring frock, 
appears in a new blue twill with 
white lingerie collar and cuffs and 
bright red scarf. The buttons are 0! 
metal. At the extreme right, a gown 
of black satin crépe is embroidered 
with two shades of blue and gold. 
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HREE correct costumes for a 
spring day in town are the 
tailleur, the three-piece costume con- 
sisting of frock and matching cape, 
and the straight slender wrap. The 
tailleur at the left of the sketch is of 


natural color covert charmeen, used 
by many of the important New York 
designers for costumes of — this 
strictly tailored sort. It has a knee- 
length coat and wrap-around skirt. 
The frock and cape costume is of 
dark blue crépe, trimmed with braid 
motifs of matching color. An occa- 
sional wrap of printed crépe, in a 
yellow and rust-colored Paisley de- 
sign, has an attached scarf of vel- 
low crépe. The tubular coat at the 
extreme right is of black charmeen, 
with white Beauvais embroidery on 
the sleeves, and trimming of white 
rabbit. This combination of black 
fabric and white fur in the slender 
coat is excessively smart just now. 


Models from 
HICKSON 


ARIS has decided that the eve- 

ning mode for the spring is to be 
as much a matter of color—delicate 
color—as of fabric. When the black 
soWN appears it usually is trimmed 
with metal or rhinestones. Mauve 
crepe de Chine is used for the evening 
cape at the left of the sketch. The 
collar and deep border are of summer 
ermine dyed pearl gray. The circu- 
lar gown beside it is of an interesting 
silver and white fabric which has 
been a favorite recently in Paris. 
Che fringe and motifs are of silver, 
‘00. Two trains, one at each side. 
and a jet and rhinestone girdle 
appear on a gown of black crépe 
romain. The ends of the train are 
slipped over the wrists when one 
dances, Ancther gown of the deep- 
Waisted circular type is of salmon- 
colored satin crépe, with embroidered 
girdle and long tassels of crystal. 
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“We ye CAMPBELL SOUP COMPARE 

CAMDEN, N.J., U.S. A> 


Soup for health—every day! 


Luncheon 
Dinner 
Supper 


A famous can with label bright, 
Few minutes’ time at most, 

Then Campbell's offers sure delight 
To family, guests and host. 


It’s a meal! 


No wonder it’s served so often as practically the 
whole luncheon or supper! 


No wonder it is the favorite dish for that extra meal 
in the day or evening which so many people find 
necessary and beneficial! 


For this one tempting and delightful soup contains 
no less than thirty-two different ingredients. 


There are fifteen vegetables in it, with their 
delicious flavors, their iron, their valuable mineral 
salts. There is invigorating beef broth in it, and 
substantial cereals and fresh, appetizing herbs to make 
the blend even more inviting to your appetite. 


First course or meal—Campbell’s Vegetable Soup 
is a Food the housekeeper always has on hand as her 
constant ‘“‘standby.”’ 


21 kinds 12 cents a can 
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Stein 2 Blaine 


a creative house 





, \, ‘ 
Stein & Blaine Z A iy it jp A poo 


“Oxford” 


—a morning tailor-made—by E. M. A. Steinmetz 


For every hour of day and 
evening— indoors and out— 
there has been created a 
Stein Blaine model that has 
appeal. 


true feminine 


Furriers Dressmakers Sailors 


13 and 15 West 57th Street 
New York 











THE BLACKMAILER 


Melville Davisson Post’s Stor 


Continued from page 53) 


broke the Sirdar of Egypt, as you remember, 
ind there were things in India that she needed 
to know.” 

He paused a moment and regarded the 
picture 

*‘Mahadol came post haste to England. 
He wished to be contirmed in the succession 
But the Foreign Office is a little slow; some 
times a little skeptical; sometimes, strangely, 
t little careful 

*Mahadol went down to Somerset to play 
polo and to wait, while the Foreign Office 
passed on him He was sitting tight at a 
hotel in Somerset, when one evening Lady 
Gault walked in on him. 

‘It was a heavenly night, like a fairy day 

‘She told me all about it—every detail 

‘There was a polo dance in the drawing 
rooms below. Mahadol had the apartments 
looking out toward the sea. He was in even 
ing dress; he had just come up 

‘For some time he had been watching a 
vacht anchored in the bay outside, but now 
he had gone back to an immense chair that 
the manager had put in for him. The cur 
tains were drawn across the windows. There 
Was a sort of alcove; one could go behind 
them, and look down at the gardens and the 
ea, and be in the dark oneself. The curtains 
hut out the lights of the sitting-room. 

‘He had come back from behind these cur 
tains, and sat down. He was very much 
concerned; nervous, we would say. He did 
not understand the English people, and didn't 
know what the Foreign Office was going to do 
with him. That's what moved him about, 
like the evil spirits moved the swine. Any 
way, it was at this moment that Lady Gault 
walked in 

“*Mahadol,’ she said, ‘I shall have to tap 
you on the shoulder and ask you to give me a 
bit of the loot! 

‘He didn’t understand what she meant, 
but he knew who she was, and he knew how 
she was regarded. Unfortunately, there was a 
thing he didn’t know; he didn’t know how she 
is feared! 

‘*What do you want?’ he said. 

‘The woman was amused. ‘Now, that’s a 
direct question, Mahadol,’ she said. ‘and I 
shall answer it directly. [| want one hundred 
thousand pounds sterling.’ 

Ihe big creature in the chair laughed 

‘The woman's face took on a mocked, 
pained expression.” 


W 








IR GODFREY paused. “She told me 

every detail, as I said a while ago, and 
she acted it out 

‘Now don’t laugh, Mahadol.” she said. 
o Boos got to have one hundred thousand 
pounds sterling. I can’t cut it a shilling. I 
must pay for the yacht | have borrowed, out 
there,” she indicated the sea with her hand 
‘and [ must live on the Mediterranean for the 
rest of the time I am here. I wouldn't last 
three months in an English climate. It will 
take a lot of money. You will be the richest 
Rajah in India I shall have to ask you 
to divide with me 

*Mahadol thought she was crazy, but he 
found out differently in a moment. 

‘I can't be annoved with you,’ he said, and 
he put out his hand toward the bell cord. She 
ame over close to his chair then, and looked 
down at him 

*M: ahi idol,” she said, ‘if you put your hand 
on that bell cord you will never be the Rajah 
of Gujrat! 

‘That brought him up She saw the hesita 
tion in his face and took advantage of it 

‘We are a queer people,” she sai¢ ‘We 
ject to direct methods. The natural way, ot 
course, When a man is in one’s way, is to kill 
him . Succession by assassination is the 
oldest method of succession in the world 
But it is not favored just now in England 
I doubt if one who came into his succession by 
the direct and effective instrumentality of 
murder would be contirmed in his titles by 
our English Foreign Office 

*Mahadol got up. ‘What do you mean?’ 
he said. 

‘The woman looked at a jeweled watch on 
her wrist. *Do you remember Shauenheim? 

Well. | have his report. I got it out of 
his lodgings at the residency the night before 
I don’t overlook anything!” 

‘She seemed to study the face of the 
je weled watch. 

‘lL knew what you were doing, Mahadol. 
nd I didn't object to it; don’t get a wrong 
impression. I am quite willing for you to be 
the Rajah, provided you are generous.’ 

‘There must have been the menace of the 
devil in her vulture face! 

*No deubt you are generous, but I prefer 
to be sure of it. | prefer, in fact, to take no 
chances on your generosity.’ 

“She fumbled with the jewels on the watch 

‘I can turn Shauenheim s report over to 
the Foreign Office. 

‘She said that the man’s face changed, 
that it got the color of a handtul of ashes 
He kept repeating what he had said before. 

vie fo do you mean? 


he disappeared. 


HARPER’ S BAZAR 


“She knew where she had him! She 
fool to go about with threats and nothing a 
hind them. That's what made her th ~ 
est blackmailer in the world ss 
the di i. She went on. 

You looked pretty « arefully through 
the papers Shauenheim left be hind Mn @ = 
he followed the Rajah the next day Fe 
like a German to write a report. You t} ‘ ti 
of that. But you were thinking be hind we “4 
Mahi idol. I had already thought of it - 

‘Her voice was soft like the flying of a] 
owl. sie 

‘Don’t be misled. The report is in Sha 
heim’s handwriting; no one could tem 
It would be authenticated in any For 
Office in the world.’ . a 


great 
she alw ays had 


‘ N AHADOL did not move. The won 

‘ looked leisurely about the ro 
cigaret, and when she got it she padirnen + ' 
on a rug before the creature's big o's 
he went on 

‘The morning following the night 
which the Rajah was supposed to disappear 
you brought the abandoned uniform, prett 
well cleaned up—washed, in fact—and show 
it to Shauenheim. He took the coat of t 
uniform with him. The next day he ; ar 

e you. And what he said to you put t 
of God in Dea Mahi = He said 
‘The Raj: th is dead! 

“She paused and watched the smoke ring 
from her cigaret climb slowly toward th 
ceiling. She was in no hurry. She wanted he 
words to sink in to the bone. 

**Shauenheim didn't know where the R 
was; he had not seen him; he had talked wit! 
no one. He did not know what had occurre 
couldn't have known any of the facts con 
nected with the disappearance of the Ra 
except that you had brought to him t 
abandoned uniform. That was all Shauen 
heim had to go on! 

‘She stopped again. One would have sa 
she was only interested in the smoke rings. 

*“*You know all that, Mahadol. You ha 
Shauenheim watched. He had not gone out of 
the residency on that night; no one had y 
him; there were no sources of information 
available to the man. He knew absolutely 
nothing, could have known nothing, except 
as I have said, that you brought to him th 
abandoned uniform—and only the coat 
that. How could he know that the Raja 
was dead? 

‘You tried to find out how he knew, an 
his answer was that the evidences in his pos 
session were conclusive, and that he wou 
make a report to the English Resident 
Gujrat 

‘*That was enough for you, Mahadol! 

‘That night Shi wuenhe ‘im disappe 
“followed the Rajah,”’ you said.’ 

‘The woman laughed. 

‘That was one time you told the truth 
precisely the truth. Mahadol. Shauenhe 
did follow the Rajah!’ 
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HE must have looked like a harpy ther 

before him on the floor, with her big be 
face—an abominable creature that 
winged out of the Pit; her voice like a loat 
some caress! 

‘But clever as you were, Mahadol, 4 
were not so clever as I. I knew the report h 
been written before Shauenheim went to * 
you, and I got possession of it while he was 
audience with you. He had written it | 
put it into an envelop, and ad lressed it tot 
Resident and I have it. 

‘The big creature moved his thick net 
as though he felt — rs on it. He trie¢ 
hold his composure, but his hands on the af = 
of the chair jerked. He was like one laid! 
of in the dark by an invisible, de: adly, lu 
assailant. I suppose the woman’s soft loat! 
some voice behind her vulture face was Ue 
worst thing. She has the friendly manner 
an Ox but« ¢* r with his knife in his sleeve. 

‘Don’t be disturbed about it, Mahadol 
ae said, ‘I'll turn the report over to you 
But I want one hundred thousand pounds 
sterling. ‘hink about the thing fora me 
ment. For one hundred thousand pouné 
ste ‘rling g, you can be the Rajah of Gujrat 

‘Then she got up softly and went bebin 
the curtain. She wanted her words, as 1 he 
said, to sink in to the bone! 

‘The heavy curtains cut off the 
a wall across it. Lady Gault was in the d 
here, above was che sky sown over with 
below the hotel gardens, and beyond the white 
yacht on a sea of amethyst. She knew wh 
Was going to happen. The successful termin 
tion of her last adventure was before ® 
What she had said to Mahadol was n0? 
Life was only possible for her in the = 
Mediterranean Sea; without it she was un 
a sentence of death. She had no fear of wh 
would happen in the room behind . a 
trapped prince would divide the loot. And at 
had that immense uplift of the spirit th 
attends a sense of victory. 

“One can imagine how Mahado 
about it. (Concluded on pag 
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Primrose House 
Special Lotion 
for the Hands 
Quickly relieves all 
roughness, drying and 
chapping. Cool to the 
touch, refreshingly fra- 
grant, keeps the skin 
smoothand young. $2. 

to look 


brune 


receipt of price. 














Chiffon Face Powder 


As soft, as light, as fine as chiffon— 
so perfect in color and in translucent 
loveliness that it blends impercept- 
ibly with every skin. Indispensable 
for the woman who wishes her skin 


its loveliest. 


tte. $3.50, $3.50. 





comes every 


requisite for 
beauty ~ ~ 


RIMROSE House is New 
York’s smartest Beauty Shop. 
Thecreams, lotions, face pow- 
ders, rouges, etc., used there 
and sold at leading stores 
throughout the country are 
the product of exact scientific 
knowledge and intimate ac- 
quaintance with the beauty 
needs of intelligent women. 
You can get nothing finer of 
their kind anywhere. 


Whether you want the per- 
fect cream for a dry skin, a 
developing cream that most 
readily fills up hollows, aspe- 
cial powder for use 1n the 
evening that modifies the try- 
ing effects of artificial light, 
or rouges that give a soft, nat- 
ural color to lips and cheeks, 
Primrose House has provided 
them for you. 





Prim-Ora 
Rouge 


The new cream rouge 


from Paris—takes the 
color of the skinto 
which itis applied, 


Flesh and Two sizes. $1.25. 


RIMROSE HOUSE preparations are sold by 
leading stores or will be sent by mail on 


““Here Dwells Youth” an interesting guide 
to fresh and lasting beauty, mailed to any ad- 
dress. Write for a free copy. 


vimvode Houde 


SEAST52™4ST, New Yorn, 


Department B-3 
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| of Mahadol of Gujrat! 


“What had the cursed German written? 
He knew Shauenheim, a professor from Bonn, 
a little wizen creature who went about with a 
lens and a measure of acid—direct, accurate, 
and always right! What he said, ‘The Rajah 
is dead!’ he knew! 

“But how could he know? Even a pro- 
fessor from Bonn is not clairvoyant. He had 
seen only the Rajah’s coat and it had been 
cleaned. How could this damned German 
tell by a coat that its owner was dead? 

“And the man’s mind, like a beast penned 
into a trap, kept turning backward on itself. 

“He had taken no chance on Shauenheim. 
If the German knew the Rajah was dead, he 
knew too much. The Rajah had deserted to 
the Sikhs in the purpose of a German war plot. 
It was not for Shauenheim to break down that 
story. He must follow the Rajah. And so 
Mahadol had acted in a wisdom large and 
comprehensive to him. . . . 

“He had been swift to act and cunning to 
conceal the evidences of that action. It was 
as though he had strangled, weighted, and 
sunk the body of this crime, and here it was, 
unfastened from the weights, rising to the sun. 


“FF ADY GAULT stood for some time before 

the open window, the cold air on her 
face. Presently she observed two figures 
walking in the garden below. They moved 
slowly without speaking and without touching 
one another—a young man and a girl, come 
out into the gardens from the dance. The 
night was like a fairy day. There was a soft 
moon, veiled by a distant mist and the myriad 
stars sown over the dome of the sky gave a 
white light. And the two lovers silent and 
in a rapt melancholy drew down the atten- 
tion of the woman above them in the window. 
She leaned over the sill, in the dark, and re- 
garded them . . . here was God at His eternal 
game! Her face hardened into a cynical 
smile. 

“God at His game in the garden below, and 
she at her game, above, in the sitting-room 
And she had suddenly 
a profoundly curious impulse; was this thing 
that labored with every trick, with every 
artifice, eternally, without ceasing, to the 
end that life should continue, merely an im 
pulse in nature, continuous and persistent, 
but blind—or was it an intelligence behind the 
world? If it were nature there would be waste 
and it would often fail. It would labor when 
it could not win with precisely the same vigor, 
the same care, the same patience with which 
it labored when it could win. And was she— 
that was to say the human intelligence—in 
its directing of events superior to this thing? 

“‘She leaned over in the window. 

“The two figures walking in the garden ad- 
vanced and seated themselves on a bench be- 
fore a flowering vine, and a rift, thinned out 
in the mist, let the moon through. ‘The faces 
of the two persons were now visible in the 
light and she knew them. It was the young 
Duke of Dorset and the girl from America 

“Lady Gault said that she very nearly 


laughed! 





“@XOD was wasting His effort! The prop- 

erties just inherited by the young Duke 
were bankrupt—she knew to a shilling the 
value of every estate in England—and the 
girl had no fortune. A union of these two was 
out of the question. This youth could not 
take a duchess into beggary, and he knew it; 
the girl beside him knew it. The fact, certain 
and inevitable, was between them like a par- 
tition of steel. 

“And yet this Thing—this Thing behind 
the world—had labored with an endless pa- 
tience to accomplish it. It had drawn them 
together across three thousand miles of sea; 
it had lured them, enticed them, drugged 
them with its opiates, enveloped them with 
emotions until they dared not touch their 
hands nor trust their voices! It was all 
done with such superb intelligence up to this 
point. Lady Gault saw that. All that this 
boy lacked, the girl possessed. She was an 
exquisite blend of distant bloods, She had 
the fine nerve, the delicate beauty, the mys- 


terious charm that this old English race 
needed to revitalize it. Everything was right; 
amazingly, inconceivably right ... and it 


was all for nothing! The woman at the win- 
dow reflected. 

“Tt was as though she had gone to every 
care to blackmail one who had nothing in his 
pocket, or had threatened one with her menace 
when she had no fact behind it. 

“And the comprehension of it stimulated 
her like a victory. She was superior to this 
thing. It would lose in the game it played, 
but she would win in hers. And she rose and 
went back into the sitting-room. 

“The Indian was standing, his back against 
a table, a polo mallet in his hand. 

“Lady Gault laughed. 

““Tt won't do, Mahadol,’ she said, ‘you 
are not lucky at murder. Break the pastern of 


Lord Winton’s gray pony to-morrow in the first 
chukker; it will relieve you, and set him wild.’ 
‘*She passed around him softly, like a chetah 
around a tethered goat. 
“““Shauenheim knew from the Rajah’s coat 


HARPER’S Bazg, 


THE BLACKMAILER 


(Concluded from page 92) 


that he was dead, and I ky 
seam of moss, in the palac: 
dead man was . . . you removed over, 

in that garden, Mahadol ee devit vo 
ning the best Khazi in India coulis ti 
found a spoor to follow, but you could = have 
together a bed of broken moss, and y; not Knit 
that when the green edges dried out they Forgot 
leave a brown line that the eye could _ 

Then she went back behind the phon 

“Nothing in the garden below had deca 
except that the situation seemed to 
grown more tense. The two persons t 
together, their voices but not their 
were audible. The woman above them ee 
darkness could not hear what they Se 
she had no need to hear it. It would hy a 
vague, irrelevant talk of persons ay like 
a bow. _ 

“She got down on the floor by the windoy 
put her elbows on the sill, her face jn } 
hands, and considered them. — 

_ ‘What fool work to bring a thing like this 
thus far and then fail with it! But would 
fail? That was the point of consuming, dr, 
matic interest to the woman. A blind st 
pulse in nature would fail, but an intelligeno 
would find a way to win. Well, let the Thins 
work out a solution if it could . . . the - 
sponsibility was not on her v2 

‘She very nearly uttered the words, 

‘And then something happened. 

“It was, the woman said, as though , 
watching another under the will of a by 
notist should suddenly realize that the hypn 
tist had faced about on him. 

“The responsibility was on her! 

“The sense of it descended like a pressure 
And she could not escape it. She tried 
What weakness was this, what obsession 
what absurdity? But it was of no use. The 
responsibility was on her! : 

“God in His universe labored at some great 
work. Life must goon. It was a chain which 
for mysterious, unknowable reasons must 
continue, lest somehow the destiny of al! 
periled. Did it break, then the labor of a! 
was lost; the immortality of all endangered 
Some doom, reaching equally to the farthest 
ancestor; some doom not clear, not possible to 
get at but sinister and threatening, attended 
the breaking of that chain. The living, blind 
and rebellious, sometimes denied this, but the 
dead knew; the very myriads of them seemed 
to press around her, their faces ghastly 

“She got up, her knees weakened. This old 
family, strengthened, vitalized, must go on 

“There must be a fifth Duke of Dozset! 

““And she staggered about there in the 
darkness behind that curtain. 

“Tt was not her affair, she was no party, 
she would not be drawn into this thing. But 
it was of no use! This thing could not be 
rejected by any Cain’s disclaimer! 

‘She went back into the lighted chamber 

“The Indian had capitulated. It was in his 
face 

‘She turned on him like a harpy. 

“This thing’s ended!’ she said, ‘you pay a 
hundred thousand pounds sterling!’ 

“Her voice was like the edge of a steel tool 

“*Shauenheim found a fragment of bone 
in a shoulder seam of the Rajah’s coat, bedded 
in the fibers of the cloth—tixed there, I 
pose, by the rubbing of your servants wh 
they washed out the blood stains. 
fragment of bone would have meant noth 
to me, nothing to you. But when Shauen- 
heim saw it he knew that the Rajah was dead. 
It was a fragment of the stapedial bone of 
the inner ear. It could only have been re 
moved by an injury resulting in death.’ She 
paused ‘When Shauenheim saw that frag- 
ment of bone he knew that the Rajah was 
dead . . . and when I saw that the mos 
grown over the covering stone of a cistern 0 
the palace garden was broken along the edge 
I knew where the dead man was.’ 


ew from a brok, 
karden, where sh, 


anged, 
have 















*“QHE went out and down the stairway— 
nervous, bitter! Like Mahadol, she to 
was trapped! But unlike that weak-fibered 
creature the unbroken spirit in the woman 
snarled, 
“She crossed the hall and entered the long 
drawing-room. The dancers gave her a wide 
way. She must have looked something 
awiul. At the door to the garden she met the 
young Duke and the girl coming in. ney 
drew back as before a visitation from te 
Pit; but she beckoned to them. F 
‘Dorset,’ she said, ‘I have a purchaser 10 
your deer forest in Argyleshire at a hundred 
thousand pounds sterling . . . dont cut the 
price.’” 


HERE was a light knocking on tt 
smoking-room door. ; 

Sir Godfrey sprang up, crossed with 4 
stride, and opened it. A nurse spoke to yi 
He closed the door softly and remainee 
moment with his hand on the latch. From 
far off, in the distant upper portions of the 
house a faint wailing cry descended. Ant 
Sir Godfrey spoke; his eyes on the painte’ 
picture above the mantel. 
“You damned—you blessed Jezebel, hes 
here!” 
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WOMEN APPRECIATE THE ULTIMATE 
FINENESS OF STRAIGHT-EIGHT MOTORING 


In luxury of performance 
and supreme smartness of 
equipment and finish, there 
is, of course, nothing to 
compare with the Packard 
Straight-Eight. 


From the principle of 
Straight-Eight motor design 
come a speed-capacity, an 
ability in acceleration, an 
absence of gear shifting, that 
hft this famous Packard far 
above earlier types. The 
superfine qualities of 


Straight-Eight motoring are 
immediately apparent. 


The almost limitless reserve 
of silent, vibrationless power; 
the supreme riding ease; the 
safety and ease of operation 
of Packard 4-wheel brakesare 
some of the Straight-Eight 
qualities which particularly 
inspire feminine enthusiasm. 


The brilliant finish and 


sweeping grace of the 
Straight-Eight also attract 


instant admiration. To most 
women it is the ideal of 
motor car beauty. 


In fact, a great part of the 
extraordinary success of the 
Packard Straight-Eight is 
due to the appreciation of 
American women. 


Their discriminating approv- 
al of a supreme accomplish- 
ment finds in the Straight- 
Eight so many reasons for 
enthusiastic endorsement. 


Four-wheel service brakes; 2 additional rear wheel brakes—a total of six—on all Packard cars 


PACKARD 
STRAIGHT 
EIGHT 
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: -Modart -Alcets the -Mode 
-More than Half Way 


The mode is only the mode because it is of the moment. 
Lines change. Waist lines vary with the wind. Hip lines, 
back lines, come and go in breathless succession. Some 
things, however, remain fixed. 


Of one thing, we may always be sure—perfect proportions 
and graciousness of bearing always form the proper founda- 
tion for the mode of the moment. 


And vear after vear women know that the Modart is the 
surest meanstotheattainmentof perfection in figure proportion. 


So—more and more women—turn to the Modart corsetiere, in 
one of the better stores in their town where Modarts are sold, 
and the result is perfect * Figure-Grooming.”” You experience 
a new feeling of supreme comfort; secure and snug where you 
need support, ready to relax where you need relaxation. 


The Modart is so lightly boned and perfectly designed 
that, were it not for the welcome assurance of trimness G 
it gives, you would scarcely be aware you wore one. 
Such ts the satisfaction more than a million women 
know who wear the Modart. IS 







See a Modart corsetiere today. There 
is no obligation to purchase 


MODART CORSET COMPANY 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 











Beaut tilor If you would know 
ind designed, th about the new styles 
Modart Corset fits and the new art 
your purse and “Figure-Grooming”’ 
ure equally well, | send for our Booklet 


Prices $3.s0and up Vumber 571 





THE SHOE-LACE 


Leonard Merrick’s Story 


(Continued from page 71) 


recognize that the circumstances had been 
informal, for she said now, “I fear you must 
find it odd, the maid neglecting to relieve you 
of your coat and things, Monsieur?’ And 
while he was being relieved of them, she went 
on, “It was most remiss of you, Mathilde. 
Upon my word, I do not know which are more 
trying—lovers or servants. 

“Oh, madame!” said the maid, wounded. 

“Well, at all events, it was very thought- 
less of you. Monsieur must think it a singular 
household, since the maid omits to remove his 
overcoat when he comes to supper. \h, what 


1 have borne to-day! She clasped her head. 
“He has shattered me, that man. I am totally 
unnerved.” And tumbling on the couch, she 


forthwith fainted—or made a very fair show 
of doing so. 

“Madame, madame!” ne the maid, 
in a whirlwind of solicitude. ‘Fan her, fan 
her, Monsieur,” she pleaded. “Sk Ms her hands. 
I tly to fetch her smelling salts.” 


P' IU PON, much flustered, knelt on the floor, 
fanning and slapping alternately—and 
by dint of a little practise, doing both at the 
same time. The beauty ’s eyes reopened vague 
ly, and she asked, **Where am I? 

“T should assume, in a private asylum,” 
thought Poupon. But he answered, “Lie still, 
lie still. Do not distress yourself.” And, 
sustained by the fact that the young man 
wasn't present, he added valiantly, “I will 
protect you.” 

“You have done much,’ she breathed. 
“But | am beyond aid. All is dark. 1 am 
forsaken——alone.’ 

There is still your child,”’ Poupon reminded 
her, moved. 

“Who?” 

“Your littlhe son—the Aubrey who has 
happily recovered.” 

‘Ah, ves, I still have Aubrey. That is true. 
He is not my son. Aubrey is my white mouse 
We are inseparable. I reproach myself fear 
fully for his illness. Truffles never did agree 
with him. What a world it is! People will 
tell you I am capricious, but if you knew the 
te nde ‘rness [ have wasted on that little beast! 

‘Aubrey? 

“Edouard.” 

‘Also a mouse?” 

“No, the gentleman you saw when you 
came in. He is very generous, but money is 
not everything. Do you not agree?” 

“Well—er—I have hardly the experience 
to judge. To speak the truth, I am not wealthy 
myself.” 

“No, “ou have not the aspect. Edouard 
has two—from London.’ 


*Aspects?” 

“Dress suits. Ah, dear girl!” she broke off, 
as the maid returned. “Do not trouble—I 
feel better now. Mathilde is a blessing. More 
like a sister than a maid. — .N’est-ce-pas, 


Mathilde? I could not live without her. You 
must never marry, Mathilde. But I know you 
would not be so selfish. It must be nearly 
time my friends were all here. I wish they 
were in hell. No doubt I ought to be in bed. 
Well, I must not keep you from the kitchen, 
my precious. Don't forget to put candles 
down the stairs, and be sure the turtle soup 
is the right temperature.” 


T THE reference to turtle soup, Poupon 
4 involuntarily smacked his _ lips. His 
stomach had begun to miss the sandwich and 
beer awaiting him in his bedroom, and he 
would have had no objection to some im- 
mediate nourishment on account. 

“You see how domesticated I am,’’ resumed 
the lady. “I could have entertained at an 
expensive restaurant, but I chose to give my 
party at home. I hope you do not think it 
heartless of me to give it now that Aubrey 
has been so ill? Of course, I should have put 
it off if his condition had not improved. I 
have simple tastes. He has never appreciated 
that. Between ourselves, he has not deserved 
such a devoted mistress.”’ 

‘Aubrey? 

Edovard. You would not believe what I 
wm. done for that man! I have remained 
with him for nearly three years—-and not 
altogether because I am too lazy to make 
changes. A very good thing it is over! It is 
not prudent for a girl to entrust her happiness 
to a man who would leave her to sit down 
thirteen to table. What do you say? Imagine 
the consternation of my guests when they 
discovered it! His{character is not evil, but 
he has nerves. I cannot tolerate people with 
nerves. I like people to be reposeful. Your 
own disposition is reposeful, is it not? Is 
your wife happy with you? What is your 
name? Feel how hot my head is. 

Poupon obeyed the ‘behest with emotions. 

“My name—— 

‘And my hands are like ice. Perhaps it is 
brain fever. I ought to have a physician, 
instead of a party. I do not want a party. 
I want to keep quiet and go on listening to 
you. I hope you will often come and comfort 
me like this. I shall not forget what a kind 
friend you have been.” 


HARPER'S BAZAyi 


‘Too much honored. My name 

“You must make the party ‘go’ fo 
I can find nothing to say to-night at al 
shall count on you to keep the ball rolli 
Don't you think I am very brave, th se, 
stand being deserted?’ — 

Poupon got as far as “I , 

“Some girls would dope. Not J I 
too much. Why do girls love? No poe 
worth it. How queer we should have y 
Where were you going? = If you had we 
passing five minutes sooner, Mathilde yo 
not have seen you. Is it not extraord inan 
She would have brought 1 up some other ms 
instead. T wonder what he would have bes 
like. Tell me more about yourself 
he would have fallen in love with me 
with him! Would not that mrs been quair 
It would just have served Edouard right 
the stranger I had to fish up from the s 
walk had cut him out. Perhaps there wo 
have been a duel. Edouard might have } 
killed. Ah, no, no, it is too frightful! Edouar 
killed! [ cannot bear it—I shall go out of p 
mind. What did you do with the salts? ¢ 
on talking to me—it soothes me to hear y 
talk. You must not think me impolite for 
saying littke—I am not myself yet. Are y 
fond of fishing? You must come and see } 
one day at my cottage in the country, [; 
called ‘Sweet Home.’ It is an English nap 
England is delicious, except for its climate. j 
cant, and its cookery. You shall confide 
of your hopes and aims to me. I am dee 
interested, and my life is an empty o 
People want me to bob my hair, but wt 
good would it do? Do you think it wo 
become me? 

“Your hair is superb. | 

“You find it so? It used to reach to m 
knees, but the weight was too much when 
threw my head back, in my dances. It use 
to give me a headache every night. I thin 
I have got one coming now. I am neglecte 
Something should be done.’ 

‘Are your hands warmer?” 

“T don't know,” she moaned, “feel.” 


Pethay 











> 


OUPON’S aspirations now were not wholly 
for his supper. Daring to press a kiss on 

the jeweled hands, he gasped, ‘Your hair js 
superb, and your eyes are superb, and yi 
are superb, too.”’ And since her monologu 
was momentarily suspended, “I do not kno 
what to make of it,” he gasped on. “Y 
make my brain swim. I am at your feet.” Hav 
ing no experience to encourage him, his heart 
was in his throat at the audacity of his doings 

Mercifully, she was not indignant. Fora 
discomfiting moment, indeed, Poupon rather 
thought she was amused. Then she si 
shaking her fair head: 

“*You don’t mean it.” 

“Not mean it? Mon Dieu!” 

“How can you be in love with me 
have hardly heard me spe ak?’ 

Poupon, palpitating with — self-approv 
thought, “Well, I never! How I am going it 
It is like some scene on the stage. My wor 





! have fallen into clover!’ He maintaine 
“In all my life I have not seen a woman t 
compare with you. I am_ bewildered 





cannot realize that not twenty minutes 
passed since I entered. Already I am your 
slave. Er— Isn't it odd? I have not ye 
heard your name.” 

“My name,” replied the lady, “is Placide 
She added, glancing at the clock, “! 
October the fifth now, and it is my féte day 

“How I regret I was not carrying flower 
All my felicitations and best wishes.’ 

‘That is why I am giving a supper pat 
We celebrate my féte day in its first hour 
Chic, hein? Yes, it is droll. Twenty minute 
ago we had never met—and now, what 
there we have not told each other? ; 

E- own name,” : said Poupon persevering 





ly, — 
“But do not talk to me of love, for I shal 
never trust a man again. 

‘Ah, but that is unworthy of your intellect. 
Do not figure to yourself that all men are ‘ 
no account because Aubrey—that is to 8) 
Edouard—was a sweep. You have sent me 
crazy. You would find me most congenis 
I admit I am not opulent, but a girl of yout 
exquisite sensibilities is not influenced solely 
by financial considerations, and it is 4 de 
cert my company would cheer you up ™ 
end. I shall talk brightly to you, when you 
pause, I shall obliterate that ruffian’s bas 
behavior from your mind. ee - enrich yo! 
with new thoughts and joys. Ah Placide, ¢ 
not be pitiless! Give me Roe 

For once the lady was not prompt to spe 
He bent nearer, ‘bred ithless with suspens 
She turned to make her answer. And the 
maddeningly, the telephone bell rang. >” 
seemed to be swept from him on a hurricane 

“Hola, hola! Mademoiselle who?. 


Hola, Zouzou! Ah, no, don’t tell me that! Ye 
it does, it puts me out terrifically. - “is 
Just going to do what? Have breaklast 





. ; : ? 
Well, have supper instead. . . . Not up 
it is the limit! Enough, enough,’ enove 

(Concluded on page 05) 
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the way 





he cll Cosmetician 


he said Nature is the artist of the ages. She paints in colors of match- 
less beauty. Her masterpiece is youth. 


Man cannot hope to surpass her art. For the roseleaf loveliness 


‘as of a girlish cheek, a bizarre mask of a complexion must always be 
pprov a poor makeshift. 

going = ° . - —— ° 
ly wor Yet, happily for the desire feminine to remain forever young, there 
wp are toilet requisites which assist Nature in bringing out your true, 
at} natural beauty! 
tes fi : : 
m your Thus subtly do Luxor Requisttes ad Nature. Matching the shade 
not yet of the blood glowing through the skin, Luxor RouGe Parrarrt, 
acide in any light, brings forth the natural, delicate flush of health. The 
“It Ee feathery, clinging softness of Luxor CompLex1on Powper adds that 

es ae 3 . . 
pte x} even, velvety texture, so needlessly the despair of middle age. 

_ —_ If you have not yet discovered Luxor, ask today at your drug or 
tour department store or beauty shop! See also the Luxor creams, per- 
wy fumes, and specialties. 

_ Send for attractively illustrated booklet, “LUXOR 

YESTERDAY AND TODAY’ (address Chicago Office) 
I shal oe 
LUXOR Limited 

atellec PERFUMERS 
ge Paris Chicago New York 

ent m 
ngenia. 
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you are not always the same 


Elizabeth Arden has chosen a perfect Babani 
Perfume to match your every mood and frock 


Are you always you? The same you? Sometimes don’t 
you feel that you are again the little elf-child that you 
used to be? Sometimes aren’t you the stately queen of 


your romantic books? 


You 


Of course! 


new and different for every person 


whom you meet. You change your frock and your ways 


for every event that you face. 
your perfume, too! 


the many 


facets of your personality. 


And you must change 


One perfume cannot always match 


One perfume 


cannot express the style of every costume. 


Klizabeth Arden brings to you 
perfumes of the world 


Do use them wisely, subtly, fittingly. 


from Paris the smartest 


the chic fragrances of Babani. 


Babani’s Ambre 


de Delhi is for moments of magnificence, for gowns of 
brocade and formality. It is particularly successful on 


tur. 


Babani’s Sousouki has the wistful sweetness of 


sachet, and fits the fragile chiffons of evening or the soft 
fluff of under-things. Another Babani perfume is youth- 
ful, with just a hint of spice. Still another is gay, colorful, 


daring. 





There is a Babani Perfume for every 


mood. 


Elizabeth Arden has placed the u and pre 
perfun . ale vith her Venetian Toilet Prepara . 
at all tl mart shop 7) are ntained in the m 
fascinating bottles and box {nd to make the u f 
th ragra? me u ul, Babar ma al 
charn ] ttle aton r f / a t/ am r 
Perfumes of of Paris 

Ambre de Delhi $7.00 $y.0o $12.00 

Afghani 7.00 0.00 9.50 

Ving 6.50 9.00 9.50 

Ligéia 2 7.00 9.50 10.00 

Jasmin de Core 75 0.50 8.50 

Nou k 1.50 ).00 12.0 








25 Old Bond Street, London 





LIZABETH ARDEN 


673-C FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


2 rue de la Paix, Paris 











THE SHOE-LACE 


(Concluded from page 96) 


You waste words, imbecile. I may forgive 
you on your deathbed.’ She rose in a cyclone. 
“One of them can't come \gain we are 


thirteen 
diabolical.’ 
“Be calm, be calm,” begged Poupon. 
\fter all, it is not so important. Come back 
and e 
“What is to be done? It is fate, I see it is 
fate! If I raise another guest from the side- 
walk. some one else will fall through. As fast 
as I catch one, another slips out. I cannot 
fight the devil—I am only a weak girl. Ha!” 
She saw light, and struck her brow. “You can 
save me! I am desolated to withdraw my 
invitation, but without you, all will be well— 
we shall be only twelve. I implore your 
pardon. Be gracious. Go.” 
“Comment?” croaked Poupon, dumfounded. 
“Itisfate. Tregret.” She darted to the belli. 
**But—but—believe me, thirteen is not so 
ominous. You attach too much significance 
to it. Most frolicsome parties of thirteen———" 
“You can go to them. Nothing would in- 
duce me, nothing in the world! You cannot 
make objections. Chivalry forbids. Tell 
me your name, that I may treasure it.” 
*“I—L—mon Dieu!” wailed Poupon. “If 
your superstition is so insuperable, if you 
insist, I—I—of course, what can I say? 
But it is a dreadful sacrifice you ask, it is an 
heroic sacrifice. It is the greatest sacritice I 
could possibly make.’ And, indeed, by this 
time, the thought of a copious supper ap- 
pealed to him no less strongly than did the 


They drive me demented. It is 


lady. “afin, you command, and I submit. 
My name is——” 
“You have a gallant nature,’ responded 


Placide, in a burst of gratitude. She added 
urgently, as Mathilde appeared, “The 
gentleman's coat and hat!” And, constrained 
to tind a france for Mathilde’s inescapable 
palm—his foretaste of turtle soup and tender- 
ness a vanished dream—the chagrined Pou- 
pon began to feel his way down the black 
staircase, where no candles had yet been put. 
“That individual has given me a tip of a 
france,’ complained Mathilde, in deep disgust. 
What has gone wrong?” 
“Mademoiselle Zouzou regrets. 
overslept,”” panted Placide. 


She has 


ND scarcely had she spoken when the 

young man, Edouard, made a_ penitent 
return. “My angel, I have been to blame,’ he 
bleated. 

For twenty seconds nothing was in her 
mind but rapture at the coming reconciliation. 
Near to dancing with delight, she replied 
frigidly, **You have killed me.’ And, as he 
strove to embrace her, ‘‘No, no! Never will you 
understand me. It is wiser that we part.” 

“Ah, have mercy!” 

“Do not persist. You pain us both for 
nothing. This time I am determined.” 

“I have not ceased to weep.” 

“IT beg you be silent. I can endure no more.” 

“What misery! Each day I love you better 

and each day I vex you more. I am ac- 
cursed. I could dash my head against the 
wall. Placide, pardon, pardon!” 

“Am I not always pardoning? Ah, my poor 
friend, why cannot you improve? Our life 
would be so tranquil but for those nerves of 
yours. . . What did you say? I am weak to 
listen! \re you sure? Yes, yes, yes, I 
know, my darling boy! And J love you, in 
spite of all your tantrums—and of mine! 
I do, I do, Ido. Hold me tight. And you shall 
not improve—I adore you as you are. Ah!” 
She broke from his arms in horror. “Again 
we are thirteen!” 

“What?” 

“The man’s not here.” 

“Well? Fourteen, as at first.” 

“No. Zouzou is off. There may be time to 
stop him—you must have passed him on the 


stairs. She tlew to the telephone: “Con- 
cierge, concierge! Don't open the porte 
cochére. There’s a gentleman that mustn't 


go. The maid comes down. 

So when the resentful Poupon had groped 
his way to the ground floor at last, and 
crossed the courtyard, the outer door re- 
mained massively fast, and he stood shouting, 
“Cordon, cordon,” to an invisible concierge 
without avail. The rain was now descending 
with vigor, and there being no shelter from it 
by the porte cochére, Poupon’s feet were get- 
ting wetter every minute. He was so much 
incensed, and the deluge on his umbrella was 
so boisterous that Mathilde had to call to 
him from the portico more than once before 
he heard her. 

He bellowed back, “Tell the concierge to 
pull the cord!” 

“T have a message for Monsieur.” 

“Give it to some one else this time. You 
do not play the game with me again,” cried 
Poupon, striding to her wrathfully. **Where 
is your damnable concierge?’ 

“But, Monsieur, I assure Monsieur 

“Yes, [ have not forgotten. ‘It is an affair 
of ceremony, I am invited to it. How fortu- 
nate Iam in evening dress." The ceremony 
here does not impress me. Let me out!” 

*“Madame sends me to tell Monsieur that, 
on second thoughts, she cannot endure the 


HARPER’S By Z4 


idea of his leaving. She bes Monsieur , 
allowances for her agitation just now her, 
sup here as intended.” — 

“Hein?” said Poupon, 
the siren song. 





softening toward 


“Madame is greatly concerned If! 
back without Monsieur she will be furious f 
me. Frankly, I tremble to do it eae 
Mathilde, thinking “A tine fuss T hee 
make over a fellow that gives a franc!" 

“Engin,” said Poupon, his robust resol 


melting into jelly, 


mel “I shall overlook +h, 
incident. ‘ ” 


I go up again 


HIS time he made use of the hatstay 

And the smirk that he Presented ; 

Placide faded painfully as he saw Edouar 
beyond her. 

Edouard, however, was nearly as effysi 
as she. His presence was a clog, but 
ly not a danger. 

“Ah, what beatitude!” thapsodized th 
lady. “How forbearing of you, my friend 

“Hurra! I am _ fortunate,” gushed th. 
gentleman. “Monsieur, I rejoice at m 
opportunity to greet you. 

“I have ill-deserved your indulgence, By: 
I was overwrought, lamented Placide, with 
plaintive eyes. 

“I regret infinitely that my previous recep 
tion of you was, perhaps, abrupt. But as 
man of the world, you realize that thing 
happen,’’ chimed in the gentleman. : 

_Poupon. recov ered some cheerfulness, not 
withstanding impeditive Edouard. “Madame 
I am enchanted to regain a hospitality that- 
er—could not have been enhanced. Monsieur 
the felicity is mine. Abrupt? On my honor 
I did not perceive it.” 

“How joyous a party now! Everythin: 
arranges itself. I hope you have a goo: 
appetite? You will find our friends ver 
amusing. You must not be shy with them 
They are like me—when I am happy I az 
only ten years old. How many children hay 
you got? If you are fond of company you wil 
have a good time. I shall bring Aubrey t 
you by and by. My little innocent! He doe 
not dream what complications he has caused 
Placide began. 

But before she could say any more, guest 
were arriving— all in the highest spirits, an 
the ladies in entrancing toilettes. The litt! 
salon was speedily crowded, and Poupo: 
rejoiced to think that supper might b 
expected at any moment now, until, counting 
heads, he found that, inclusive of his ow 
there were not yet more than a dozen. 

“We await Tata and her husband,” b 
heard Edouard tell some one. And the ner 
minute, an hilarious blonde made a sprighth 
entrance, and was embracing and embraced 

“Where is Charles, love?” asked th 
hostess, looking anxious. 

“I am all on my little own, old dear, 
explained the newcomer. “I would have le 
you know the hubby wasn’t turning up, bu 
I only took the pool an hour ago. He ha 
eloped with Leonora.” ; ; 

*Ah,’’ shrieked Placide, staggering unde 
this final blow. “Again we are thirteen 
She reeled to Poupon. ‘Be great, be great 
Be glorious and depart!” 

“What?” howled Poupon, trembling wit! 
rage. “Ah, no! It is too thick. You call meit 
you turn me out. You call me in—yo 
turn me out——”’ 

“Upwards, upwards! 
always in my memory.” , 

“Monsieur, we are overwhelmed,” pr 
tested Edouard. “But what is to be done 
Madame has insuperable fear of the numbe: 
thirteen, and you know, well we men mus 
humor the fair sex. Voblesse oblige, n est 
pas?” : 

“You call me in—you turn me out. You 
call me in—you turn me out,” fumed Pou 
pon. “Is that fair sex? I do you favors- 
and you venture to speak of pulling my nox 
Is that noblesse oblige?” ~? 

“Ohé la la la! Who is this eccentric: 
chorused the company, delighted at & 
entertainment. Their laughter pealed. # 
blonde whose husband hadn’t come was ! 


apparen 





Your name will liv 






such ecstasies of mirth that she neat! 
choked. a 
“Who wants your supper, anyway! 


shake the dust of your sacre apartment fro 
my feet, but first I tell you frankly you are 
couple of is ee 

“Ah, take care, Monsieur!” interpo* 
Edouard, with the dauntless valor of 4 a 
whose opponent is no good. “Or I shall 09 
only ‘speak’ of pulling your nose. - 

a a at oon supper,” de¢ lared Poup® 
receding prudently. His climax was wet 
but the force with which he kicked at all tt 
candles on the stairs, as he went by, P? 
several of them out. = 

It was still pouring. He was in the ss 
when he might have been in bed. The ms ‘ 
had bereaved him of a franc. nd he was* 
much disturbed that, when home was —_ 
the sandwich and the beer fell flat. But ¥™ 
he tells the story, Poupon says, “W ie 
romance! She could not bear to part yoo 
All through a shoe-lace. An adventure’ 
a king!” 
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T is a delicate thing, madame, to say—that pearls will add to your appearance, and 
2 yet what other conclusion is possible from the history of the beautiful women who 
#2. = have worn them and from contemplating the beautiful women who wear them now? 

Surely there are pearls for thought in the reflection that beauty never yet was so 
complete but that it could be enhanced with a garniture of pearls! Técla Pearls can be 
procured in America only from Técla, 398 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


you are? 
nterpose (/ 
Técla Pearl Necklaces with Selections gladly sent on r 
- Poupo Diamond Clasps I Fif th tc WAC Miu Cork approval through your 
ras wea = . 
* ae $100 to $350 IO Rue de la Paix. Paris local bankers 
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Gifts for Easter 


HE age-old appreciation of 
pottery still persists. Rook- 
wood is a gift that is always 
appropriate, and never more so 
than at the easter season when 
flower containers areso necessary. 


The great variety of form, color, 
type and price in which Rook- 
wood is made, makes selection 
easy and interesting. Even the 
smallest pieces in a single color, 
satisfy one’s sense of what is 
beautiful, just as doin their way, 
the larger more elaborate hand 
painted vases and lamps. 


For the convenience of those who 
value the opportunity to pur- 
chase Rookwood as Easter gifts, 
we have agents in most cities, 
but orders sent direct to us will 
be filled carefully. 


We describe and price below the 
various articles shown in this 
advertisement. Make your selec- 
tion and send usa check or money 


order for the amount given. We 
will supply either the exact piece 
you select or one substantially 
similar. 


Folders illustrating a large num- 
ber of other articles will be mailed 
on request. 


1 sowl 13 inch diameter, 434 inches high, 
2 colors, $25.00; 15 inch diameter and 6 
inches high, $30.00; Flower holder separate, 
$20.00, Stand not included. 


2 — Elephant book ends, two sizes, 434 inches 
high, $10.00; 514 inches high, $15.00 per 
pair. Blue, green, ivory and many other 
colors. 


3 — Bowl, 6% or 10 inch diameter, $8 or $15. 
Outside and lining different colors: green 
and yellow; ivory and blue; black and red. 


— Vase, height 7 inches; bowl diameter 6 
inches, mat glaze, pink, blue, yellow, and 
various colors $3.40 each. 


-Vase, mat glaze, 9144 inches high, green, 
blue, rose, yellow and other colors, $8.00. 


- Bowl, mat glaze outside, high glaze inside; 
10 inch diameter, $15.00; 13 ir.ch diameter, 
$20.00; Ivory lined turquoise; black-jade; 
and other color combinations. Flower holder 
separate, $15.00. 

— Two candlesticks, each 714 inches high, 
mat glaze, rose, blue, yellow and other 
colors. $5.00 for either shape. 


THE 
ROOKWOOD POTTERY CO. 


Mt. Adams, Cincinnati, Ohio 





EMPTY 


Arthur: Stringer’s Novel 


(Continued from page Sr) 


“What do you meen by that?” she avked, 
her color waning a tritle. 

“T mean that destiny or accident or what 
ever you want to call it has already mated us, 
has flung us man and woman together, and 
there’s no use our trying to fight it. I can't 
be near you, now, without knowing it. I can't 
sleep under the same roof with you without 
without this new torture neerly driving me 
mad. And we can't go away from each other. 
We're tied together here. We're tied together 
as closely as though we were handcuffed wrist 
to wrist.”’ 

“Would you want to go away?” she asked, 
her eyes wide with wonder. 

“I've been thinking about that.”” he con- 
fessed, “but it leads to nothing. No, I don’t 
want to go away. God knows, I want to be 
near you. But I want it made honest and 
aboveboard, in some way. I want it as open 
and legalized as it can be made. So that’s 
why I say you're right when you claim we 
should follow the Indian in such things. ; 
We must have a ceremony. ... I think it 
ought to be as beautiful and as dignified as 
we are able to make it.” 

They stood face to face, their attitude oddly 
suggestive of hostility. 

“But how do you think T could face such a 
ceremony,” she finally asked, “knowing that 
you were entering it under protest?” 

No,” he cried out with a gesture of help- 
lessness, “‘no longer under protest!” 

“But without one touch of the happiness 
that could make such things holy,” she 
amended. 





I STOOD silent before that charge. The 

pathos of his face moved her to pity. She 
crept toward him with a throaty little cry and 
leaned weakly against his shoulder. He was 
trembling, she noticed, as he held her body 
close to his. But he did not stoop to her tear- 
stained face. 

“T want to go away, for a day,” he told her. 
“T want to go away and think things out. 
I'll try and decide what form the ceremony 
ought to take. At any rate, I intend to cut 
white birch-bark and prepare a document, to 
post a public announcement, of what we are 
doing. Are you willing to see that done?” 

“Only if you are willing,” she said, smiling 
for the first time at the severity of his face. 
But her smile was both brief and wintry. 

“* And it will be for life, whatever happens?” 
he demanded. 

“It will be for life.” she repeated. 

He stood silent for a moment or two. 

“I'd like to be able to remember that we 
did this soberly and quietly and with dignity. 
For after all, we’re more than animals. We're 
even more than the Indians we're pretending 
to be. That’s one reason why I'd like to be 
alone to-day. I want to get the whole thing 
readjusted in my own mind. I want to come 
back to you with a clean heart, in some way. 
Does—does this sound strange to you?” 

“T think I understand,’ was her quiet 
response. 

“Then I'm going to leave you,” he pro- 
claimed, as his arms dropped away from her. 

“Would you mind kissing me good-by?” 
she asked, quite humbly. 

“I'd rather not,”’ he found the courage to 
tell her. 

“Of course,”’ she concurred, observing that 
his hand trembled as he turned away. She 
still stood there as he moved about with a 
coerced matter-of-factness, gathering up 
what he might need out on the trail. ** You'll 
be careful, this last day?” she asked, as her eyes 
followed his leather-clad figure to the doorway. 

““Careful?”’ he asked, not catching her 
meaning. 

“Of yourself,” she explained. ‘For after 
this, you know, we don’t altogether belong 
to ourselves.” 


E SWALLOWED hard, half-way through 

the door, at the wistfulness of her voice. 
He seemed, in fact, on the point of turning 
back. But that impulse he caught and 
throttled before it could possess him. 

“And there’s one other thing,” she added, 
now in complete control of her voice. “I'd 
like you to do what you spoke of last night. 
Somewhere on my body I'd like you to tattoo 
a sentence, a sentence that will never come 
out, saying that I belong to you.” 

He did not speak as he turned away. But 
he made a gesture which she accepted as one 
of assent. 

For a long time she stood leaning against 
the door lintel, watching him as he strode 
along the twisted trail that followed the 
river-bank. She saw him stop at the crest of 
the hill and look back toward the cabin. The 
clear morning light picked him out with the 
distinctness of a silhouette, the only point of 
life in that undulating wilderness of rock 
and spruce and birch. It magnified his 
dimensions so that, with the pale green light 
behind him, he looked momentarily giant-like. 

She waved to him, but he, apparently, did 
not see the movement. 

* Beloved!” she said aloud. 
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HANDS 


Claire, having set her house jn , 
mechanically turned to the — stay) 
where Grimshaw’s bear-cub hung. 
whetted her knife and made a oui 
dexterously opening the body ante te 


edge of the ribs. It bloodied her bared br 
arm to the elbow, but there was ite whe 
hesitation in her moveme nts nor repugy 
on her face as she dressed and skinned | 
carcass and flung the entrails into the r 
current. Work such as that was now hers + 
do and she did it without thought. Her hr 
had made a kill, and she, his squaw. had he 
housewifely part to play in this constar 
battle for supplies. fare 

Yet she stopped short, as she thought 
that strange division of labor, and 
proceeding to scrape the moist bear-skir 
her mac k-chisel, she sat back on her | 
staring up at the robin’s-egg blue of th, 
above her. She sat there so long that + 
Canada jays came closer and closer al 
her, feeding almost at her feet. The'r ray 
calls annoyed her and she flung pebbles 
them. When she had driven them away. <h 
sat equally oppressed by the quietness of ; 
camp. She was restless and_perplexe 
feelings which she could not. satisfactor 
coordinate. So, with a gesture of finality 
decided to strike out into the open where she 
could best commune with her own soul. Lif 
that day, was pyramiding up into one of jt 
Great Divides. And she wanted to 
things over. 

She promptly stowed away her hid 
bear-meat, washed at the river edge, and 
proceeded to dress for the trail. She looped 
her bow and quiver over her shoulder, belted 
on her new fire-bag and knife, and in the 
game-pocket of her hunting-blouse stow 
away food for a midday meal. She also carr 
a sleeveless over-jacket of lynx skin rolled 
and tied loosely about her waist, for the 
with all! its windless quiet, held a sword-b] 
of cold muffled in its misted velvet, wit 
promise of increasing frost before night 

Yet when she sought the open, odd 
enough, she turned in a direction opposite t 
that taken by the man who had gone forth 
to reorganize his own life to its newer vistas 
And, as she beat her meditative way up the 
broken river-valley toward that half-woode 
promontory which they had once christened 
Lookout Point, she was not entirely 
conscious of the fact that she was creeping a 
little closer toward the world that had re 
jected her. She was shut out from that world 
as definitely as though the last bridge had 
been burned between her new life and her old 
And from that day forward she was acknowl- 
edging the breach as final. She was a wilder- 
ness woman now, with nothing to hope for 
from that world that was receding into the 
mists of memory. 











HE turned from Lookout Point and fol 

lowed a winding game-trail that circled 
the inner hills and led into a shallow valle) 
carpeted with moss. This moss was dry 
soft. Claire, as she invaded it, found that 
sank almost to her knees in its mattressing 
layers of timeless growth. The frosts had 
long since turned its greenish surface to a 
warm brown, as inviting as a lion’s skin 
spread in the sun. She flung herself down on 
it, staring idly up at the sky which had paled 
from a robin’s-egg blue to a misted turquoise 
Then she studied the small black spruce that 
framed her tawny amphitheater of silence, 
the congress of lonely looking sentinels, eact 
as straight as a ruled line, each tufted with its 
witch-broom top that gave a distinctive ait 
to such northern landscape. : 

From far away, across the black-fri 
hills to the northeast, there came to her the 
call of a moose, infinitely lonely, infinitely 
mournful. It was a bull, she knew, calling 
for its mate. She was idly remarking how t! 
passing of this sound seemed to accentuat 
the silence which came after it when © 
became thinly conscious of still another soun 
growing out of the silence. It was a 14 
drone like that of a summer bee heard throu: 
an open window, a scarcely audible drone tha 
increased oddly in volume as she listene'! 
But it seemed to come from nowhere abt 
her. : 2 

She let her inquiring gaze rove for a momen 
about the windless air. Then she turne 
partly on her side, her face puckered nao 
perplexity as she stared thoughtfully dowa 
into the bedded moss about her. For the 
drone, by this time, had taken on @ vag 
rhythm, a pulsing rise and fall ot sound th 
through with a second sharper rhythm t . 
made it almost a throb. Then the throb grew 
stronger than the sustained drone, dominating 
it, drowning it out with a mounting nol 
that became in turn almost a rising and sud- 
siding clatter. 
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HE listening woman sat uj 
slightly apart. She had 
like that before. She had heard 
Hillcrest on summer nights 
Continued on page 102) 





them above 
the planes 
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arrowed the darkness high above the Long 
Island hills. She had heard them on lazy 
afternoons above the shouts of the polo 
players as Gibbie Hauser stunted in his De 
Haviland high over the Country Club. And 
she had heard them through happy Long 
Island twilights above the Hempstead Avia- 
tion Fields, as some homing flyer caught up 
the mooring-lights and maneuvered for a 
landing. 

They were the sounds that an airship made, 
the incredible, the unbelievable sounds out 
of another world. 

It was a mistake, an illusion of loneliness, 
she told herself as her heart stopped anc 
skipped a beat and raced on again. It was a 
dream born of too much brooding over the 
things that had been taken away from her, 
an echo of older days to scatter her carefully 
built-up card-house of contentment. 


UT, a moment later, she saw the plane it- 

self. It was drifting toward her, flying low, 
apparently following the valley of the river. 
Its wings, by some accident of light, were 
momentarily cut off from her vision, but dis- 
tinctly now she could see the gondola which 
distinguished it as a seaplane, the floating 
black body that looked like a shortened canoe 
with upturned bow and stern. She saw it 
veer and turn in the misted light. And as it 
came closer the noise it made increased in 
volume and grew higher in note. 

It floated gracefully forward, only a few 
hundred feet above the whitewatering chan- 
nel of the lower gorge leading out of Malign 
Canyon. She realized, as it rode down on her, 
that it was swimming into hailing distance of 
where she lay. And she gathered her breath 
to shout to it, to make signs thac might be 
seen from it, to arrest its flight while she still 
had the chance. 

And then a strange thing happened. 

She tried to call out, but her breath came 
only in short gasps of excitement. She strug- 
gled to rise to her feet, but a palsy of helpless- 
ness took possession of her. Her arms shook 
with an ague like that of the ‘‘buck-fever” of 
green hunters. Her muscles refused to obey 
her over-tensioned mind.. Even as she thought 
of her fire-bag,.and knew that a smoke signal 
would be easily recognized by the flyer above 
her, she. found.her inert’ fingers unable to 
take the flake of. pyrites from her belt or her 
knife from its holder. » 

She saw the advancing plane loom over her, 
wide-winged and black. She saw it pass with 
a slight diminuendo in the sound of its racing 
propeller. She saw it, as it receded, once more 
turn into a floating black gondola with blunted 
ends. And she fell forward on her face, beat- 
ing the muskeg-moss with her hands, in a 
childlike hate of her own helplessness. Odd 
tremors still tingled through her body. But 
she grew quieter as she lay there. There was 
a lump in her throat, however, as she sat up 
and stared into the empty sky. 

“That was an airship,” she said aloud. 
“An airship, from beyond The Barrier!” 

And she had been helpless to signal it. 
She had let it pass on into those lonely hills 
without a sign. 

But hope revived in her as she thought of 
Shomer Grimshaw. He was somewhere in 
the midst of those hills. He was a man of will 
and brawn, a man of resource. And he would 
never lie helpless while those careless traffic- 
kers from another world flew over his head. 

The memory of this quietened her, strength- 
ened her. Yet when she tried to rise to her 
feet, she found that she could do so only with 
the greatest difficulty. She had once prided 
herself on her poise, on her parade of indiffer- 
ence to things about her. Yet here she was 
with still tremulous fingers, with knees that 
were none too steady as she picked her way 
along the uneven path. Nothing in life, she 
had imagined, could upset her as that aerial 
visitor had upset her. It had come and gone 
tranquilly enough, leaving her little tangle 
of forest pathways untouched. Yet it had 
threshed its way through her newly organized 
world like a winged giant in a rage of destruc- 
tion. It had reopened wounds she had thought 
healed. It had made a bonfire of all her older 
achieved contentment of spirit. It had blown 
out the pitiful small flame of her resignation. 


HE sat for a long time on the topmost 

granite shelf of Lookout Point. She sat 
there scanning the opal green horizon beyond 
the lower river, hoping that she might yet see 
the slow-tilting black planes return along 
their course. She went so far as to gather 
moss and twigs and wood for a fire, to make a 
smoke signal when the time came. She even 
unrolled her lynx coat and lashed it flag-like 
to an alder-shaft, to wave under the wings 
that might again hover over her. 

But she saw no sign of life above the pointed 
black fringe of the spruce-tiers. The North 
into which she looked with soliloquizing sad 
eyes seemed very still, very still and dark, 
and full of desolation. 

She must go back, she realized as she saw 
the lengthening shadows about her. She must 


go back to Camp Relian 
longer think of it as hon 
more, now, than a bivouac in the night. wit 
a touch of the abandoned already a ah 
It had been a momentary shelter betweer 
knees of forgetfulness. It was merely i 
outpost on the fringe of an even lonelier « 
derness. It was a cell, a cell of wooden he 
where two lost wanderers had tried to liy = 
tell themselves that they were satisfied vith 
life. 

Then she stopped short as she thougt 
Grimshaw. There was a chance, she sk a 
bered, that he might not have seen that ine 
flying plane. And if not, she would a: 
him. She would spare him the pain of thy 
knowledge. Some time before nightfall b, 
would come back, solemn-eyed and. foo 
weary. He would come back to the hone 
she had set in order, to the fire that bla: 
warm on their hearth, to the roast of hew. 
meat that would stand hot on their crockery 
platter. He would come back, knowing she 
awaited him to make his life complete an the 
only way in which it could now be made 
complete. is 

And as she thought of that return a small 
warmth came to life at the core of her being 
It grew bigger, like one of her own hearth. 
fires, until the chill of the northern air no 
longer depressed her. She at least owed him 
that much. It was for her, after all, that he 
had given up everything, had lost everything 
And if into what remained of his life os 
could bring any shadow of happiness, she 
would fight with all her strength to make him 
forget what she had done to him 
mate, her man. 


But she co 
It Was noth 


with 





He was her 
And she was his woman 


OBERT ENDICOTT, who had once 
prided himself on being impervious ¢ 

strain, found himself singularly unsettled as }y 
saw his three months of effort about to culn 
nate in action. This was a new sort of battle! 
was fighting, demanding weapons with which 
was none too familiar. It was a battle 
which he felt acutely alone. And now that 
was approaching its end, and destiny w 
about to say whether it should be a winnin 
or a losing battle, he vaguely resented t! 
conspiracy of forbearance with which ! 
frenzied last weeks had been condoned 
those about him. 

Yet much of his impatience vanished as | 
watched the careless-eyed young pilot clin 
into his seat and snap on his belt and pull the 
heavy goggles down from his forehead. He 
knew a sense of finality as he felt the helmeted 
youth throw the breath of life into his engine 
“give her the gun,” as that youth flippan 
expressed it. It seemed like sudden emergence 
from dull fogs of uncertainty as he heard the 
roar of the propeller and caught the resultant 
blast of cold air against his face. There 
seemed something purposeful in the very 
vibration of the cowling to which he clung 
with his two gauntleted hands as the 
plane schoonered along the surface of Barrier 
Lake. 

It schoonered much farther than he had 
expected, taking off with a tardines 
which. he was inclined to blame young Pl 
For Endicott had no love for Platner, 
Platner obviously had no great admiratior 
for the impatient old autocrat who had beer 
the cause of having him switched from li 
pleasant forest-ranging routes to go body 
hunting over the Land of Little Sticks. 1 
Platner, he was an absurd old bird with mor 
money than brains. And Platner, to Endicott 
was a sulky young cub with the soul of 3 
taxi-driver and the manners of a bohunk. 

But Endicott forgot about Platner as the 
plane rose in an appeasingly long and gracelu! 
sweep, tilting indolently as it ascended an¢ 
turned and took the air. He knew, as he sa¥ 
the amber blue surface of Barrier Lake fal 
away from them, that his hour had come. 

It startled him, as they continued to climb 
to see The Barrier, that had loomed so forbi¢- 
ding from the camp-landing, dwarf down int 
flat shadowed insignificance. He knew, # 
they straightened out and swung into lin 
with Malign Canyon, that they were cros 
what was most definitely a frontier. But 
there seemed nothing definite left to matt 
that frontier. It was another world, fro 
where that foaming small ribbon of white 
water began, but there was little to mark it 
off from the less mysterious world bebiat 
them. It seemed a world over which the role 
of God had passed, flattening it out, a 
world mottled with darker patches of spruce 
lands, threaded with uncertain small streams 
eyeleted with pools, studded here and thet 
with the soft blue of some larger lake. ™* 
could see crowns of mist above the rough 
steps of the cataract and the shadowing 10% 
that in places made the canyon a streak ® 
black. bh, 

“Lower—go lower!” he shouted to @ 
pilot. 
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A gift is judged by the spirit which prompts it 
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So those wise in these matters send Johnston’s 
Chocolates, because their infinite variety and 
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For instance the Choice Box. Take it next 
time. Its 22 different kinds of candy all in one 
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“T say go lower!” repeated Endicott at the 
top ot his voice 

Sulkily, wilfully, Platner let the plane dip 
until the earth seemed to leap up at Endi 
cott’s staring eyes Then they suddenly 
flattened out above a fan-shaped network of 
rapid shallows that looked like runnels of 
whipped cream, flattened out and rose again 
before the rocky shoulder of the world could 
fling its weight against their flimsy gondola 
But they advanced, this time, at a consider 
ably lower level. The river, Endicott noticed, 
looked bigger. He could see the spray cloud, 
gilded with sunlight, above the last plunge of 
the rapids. He could see the long tangle of 
driftwood that fringed the black-water pool 
at its base. And he saw something else 

He saw something which brought his heart 
up in his mouth, and his gauntleted fist 
thumping against the ieather-covered ribs of 
the pilot bent forward with his hand clutching 


the control stick. 
“Land!” shouted Endicott at the top of his 
lun “Land, quick as you can!” 


If Platner heard, he paid no heed. The 
older man, bent over the cowling, stared 
down at an oblong of roof-thatch between a 
rock wall and a slope of sand that ran to the 
water's edee. Beside the pallid rectangle of 
thatch stood a tiny structure of poles, poles 
too reg ularly placed to be there by accident. 
And between the roof thatch and the pole 
structure something moved and tluttered, as 
though swung from an invisible line 

“QO God!” said Endicott, swallowing hard. 
“QO God!” he repeated, foolishly, again and 
again. Surely he was not mistaken. The hand 
of man had made its mark, on that valley. 
There was life there. And where there was 
life there was a promise of hope 

“Land—land somewhere quick!” repeated 
the frantic man in the enmuffling coonskin 
coat And the phlegmatic Platner with his 
leathered arm pointed toward the distant 
steel-blue surface of a lake, a lake broad 
enough to take care of his plane. Already they 
were a good two miles past the black-water 
pool, and the lake, Endicott estimated, was 


another two miles ahead of them. That 
meant at least four miles away. But it was 
the best they could do. 


HE plane took the water like a mallard 

heeling into its pond, with the wind dy!n¢ 
out against the struts. They drifted into the 
shallows. 

“Your feet‘ll give out, if they get 
warned the placid-eyed Platner, as he 
closer in to the bank. “‘What’d you 
you saw back there?” 

“IT saw a shack,” cried Endicott, as he 
scrambled ashore, wondering why his heart 
should be pounding so crazily. 

“And what’re you going to do about it?” 
demanded his pilot. 

“I'm going back to it,’’ asserted the older 


wet,” 
p ed 
think 


man 

And get lost before sundown,” 
the younger 

“You leave that to me,” said the other, 
with spirit. “I’m no fool. T'm going to strike 
straight north to the river, and then up the 
river the way we came. You stick to this 
plane You've got your outfit and food 
enough for two days.” 

‘And how long am I to wait her« 

Until I get back. That may be to-night 
and it may be to-morrow. [ll blaze a trail as 
I go, and give you three signal shots from 
my automatic when I hit the river. All you've 
got to do is take care of yourself and this 
plane And don’t worry about me, young 
man I traveled the north woods before 
you were born.” 

En licott, as he headed for the river, had to 
warn himself to be calm. He was not as young 
as he once was. The hard going had a ten- 
dency to take his breath away and leave a 
wobble in his knees as he fought for an open 
ing through spruce and birch and alder 
thicket. It was farther to the river than he 
had imagined. He thought, for a time, that 
he was off the track, but a glance at his 
pocket compass put an end to his doubts. As 
fatigue took the place of elation he even 
found himself questioning his earlier 
pressions Perhaps, after all, Platner was 
right and the thing that had looked so like a 
lodge-pole starchigan was nothing more than 
a tumble of blow-downs carried over the 
cliff-edge in a snow-slide. He had made the 
wish father to the thought, likely as not, 
and translated a drift of bulrushes into a 
cabin roof. He had built too much on the 
Hlimsiest of hopes. They had told him, from 
the beginning, that he was bullheaded in t! 
matter And he was still insisting 
Ine redible 

Yet he stopped short as he caught the flash 
of the river through a downward sloping 
grove of spruce, for there, at h's feet, where a 
trodden game-trail crossed his path, stood a 
cluster of three stones. And those stones, a 
small one placed on a larger one and another 
small one on the left as he faced it, had not 
come there by accident. They were the woods- 
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man’s signal of ‘Turn the lef 
e lett here.’ 
And on a tree trunk, a 


mome 
caught sight of three blazes one aa be 
other, with a “slice” to the right. That 
remembered, was forest language for Rae be 
to the right.” *\ Wap 
There was no longer any 
He was not alone in those 
being had been trafficking up ; 
those lonely trails He could re aie 
on a white birch where the bark had bes 
taken away. He could see ax-marks on, 
sapling where a sha t had been cut. He on 
even see moccasin prints on the undulating 
worn pathway that more and more definite} 
followed the line of the river ) 
“God help us!’ he said aloud, as he Caught 
sight of a fish-trap in the water not thirty 
paces from where he stood But he went on 
again, no longer conscious of fatigue. He 
noticed that the trail became more firm) 
trodden, that the signs of human activity 
became more numerous. His heart sank, fora 
moment, when he picked up the whittled 
shaft of a broken arrow. That made him think 
of Indians. Perhaps, after all it was nothing 
more than a renegade red man hiding out in 
this No-Man’s Land of sinister legend, But 
Endicott thrust the arrow-shaft into the 
pocket of his worn coonskin coat, which he 
unbuttoned as he became overheated with 
walking. He was thirsty, he remembered, an4 
he decided to go down to the river to drink. 


doubt in his mind 
woods, A human 


UT he did not drink. For as he forged 

ahead, looking for a path to the water, he 
came in sight of a curving slope of sand 
And against the rock-wall at the back of this 
he saw a cabin built of logs, a cabin witha 
squat chimney abutted by a storeroom of 
stone, with a starchigan and a bark-covere 
forge in front of it. And stretched between 
the cabin corner and the starchigan was a line 
of braided rawhide from which two towels of 
deerskin swung. 

Endicott shouted aloud as he advance! 
toward the cabin. But no answering voice 
came to him. So he sat down on a neat ple 
of firewood, beside what had every: appear 
ance of a charcoal pit in the sand, muttering 
over and over again: ‘God help us.” 

Then, when his strength came back to him 
he advanced studious eyed to the cabin door, 
which he pushed open. He called again ash 
did so. But the cabin, he saw, was empty. 

He stood for a long time in that narrow 
doorway, his face furrowed with thought a 
he studied the place, wall by wall and point 
by point. It was not the lodge of an Indian. 
It was a white man’s home. It had all the 
earmarks of a white man’s occupancy, he pro- 
claimed to himself as he stepped outside again 
and resurveyed the worn dooryard. There 
Was a neatness and order there that belonged 
to neither red-skin nor metis. No Indian 
built bellows and forges and baked clay and 
glazed pottery and dove-tailed — wall-logs 
together in that fashion. 

\gitation returned to Endicott as he threw 
off his coonskin overcoat and studied thes 
wall-logs. The unweathered ends showed 
they had been cut but a matter of months 
\nd that fitted in with the stubborn hope that 
still bolstered up his heart. So he ran from 
point to point, studying the footprints in the 
sand. There were two sizes, large and small 
Yes, there must be a man and a woman there 

or a man and a boy, he amended, as he 
mopped his moist forehead and sat back with 
a shadow of doubt on his face. 


E COULD make sure of this, he td! 
himself, by a closer study of the cabin. 

So he once more went inside. There he stood 
in the center of the small whitewashed room, 
with its intimate aroma of life, with its residv- 
ary odors of ccoked meats, with the animal 
like smell of its dressed furs. He drew back 
the caribou-skin curtains and inspected th 
two sleeping bunks, one Jarge and one smi 
He noticed the two pairs of snowshoe frames, 
still again large and small with the smaller 
pair already partly strung with rawhide. He 
noticed the orderly array of clothing, the 
sinew-stitched jackets and leggings and hunt 
ing shirts. He noticed the softness and fine 
ness of a fawnskin shift, fringed and embro- 
dered with dyed mcose-bristles about the 
throat. He sniffed at it inquisitively, detecting 
a vague aura of the feminine about It. Et 
noticed a sew'ng-lasket made of birch bark. 
holding a few fish-bone needles. a few polished 
bone awls, a ‘ew coils of sinew softened wit 
fish-oil, a small pair of scissors roughly fash- 
ioned out of iron, even a half dozen roum® 
disks pierced by two holes, intended lor S 
buttons. But the arre:ting thing about 
these disks was the fact that they we re roughly 
made of native gold. He frowned overt the! 
fact. heavily. but he forgot it in t! c discovery 
of a pottery saucer filled with pow cred soap, 
stone and a second saucer holding a cake & 
soap faintly aromatic of winterzreen ps 
He found something fortityi 1 the bar 
covery ol these tritles. He rea history » 
Continued on page 1 
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turquoise, aubergine and yellow. Ming 


Dynasty 1368 to 1644. 


Chinese celadon green lamp of exquisite form ard 


color, with harmonious shade in perfect balance, and 
a greenjade finial. Kang H's: Peri 1722 

SQ <oseme)(tittacmoveliae mente melmurilenwicce| 

taste find in the possession and use of pieces 
that are, in themselves, exquisite objets d'art, 
gives an especial importance to FARMER crea- 
tions for Wedding Gifts, or gifts on any occasion. 
With rare understanding, the dignified, beauti- 
ful masterpieces of Chinese workmanship have 


been devoted to a charming every-day utility. 


Edward J. Farmer, Nor 


Chinese Antiques and Arts 


v Lamps and Shades 


Chinesé pottery jars decorated in 


16 East 56 Street 


16th Century 


New York 
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RUST roll yourself with this corru- 
gated enameled 
“in spots,” 


physical instructors. 


This reducer is sold by most of the better 
stores --some of which are listed below. 
from your favorite dealer. 
check for $12.50 and I will send reducer and 
instruction book prepaid. 


New York 

Franklin Simon & Co, 
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Twenty minutes a day and the fat 
rollsaway. Nodiet! Noexercise! 
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roller -- reduce 


Buy 
Or send me your 





Chicago 

Marshall Field & Co. 

E. Burnhan, Inc. 

Chas. A. Stevens& Bros 
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Bullock's 
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Ville de Paris 
San Francisco 
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Columbus 
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them, eloquent as they were of ordered life, 
the pathetic makeshifts of the indomitable, 
the courageous subterfuges of the valiant. 
He could read history there—but he could not 
read everything. There was still a margin of 
doubt. So he continued his investigation, with 
sober and meditative eyes. He invaded the 
storeroom and lifted crock lids and appraised 
shelf loads and inspected strings of smoked 
fish and containers of pemmican and dried 
wild rice. Then he went back to the cooking 
hearth and examined the bake-oven and the 
smoke-stained cooking utensils. 

He stopped short at a metal frying-pan, 
clean and polished, beside the crockery pail 
of spring water. For that frying-pan, he 
saw with wondering eyes, was made of solid 
gold. It had been roughly cast in a mold and 
ground down later, apparently, with sand- 
stone or brick-dust. And attached to it by 
two gold rivets was a smoothed handle of 
elk-horn. 

Yet he forgot about it, the next moment, 
for the sight of the waterpail prompted him 
to thrust his fingers down into the ash-pile on 
the hearth. And at the core of those ashes he 
found live coals. And live coals meant that 
the occupants of that wilderness lodge could 
not be far away from their home. 

The thought of their nearness left him 
strangely agitated again. He even ran out 
through the open door and called into the 
echoing quietness of the afternoon, startling the 
Canada jays that clustered about the starchi 
gan. But his excitement, in the face of that 
all-pervading calm which filled the shadowy 
river-valley, began to impress him as foolish, 
as childish. So he walked more soberly to the 
water’s edge, where he drank. Then he sat on 
the sun-bleached driftwood, studying that 
strange wilderness home 


H®* WAS still studying it, with his eyes 
puckered against the slanting sunlight, 
when he was startled by a sign of life along 
the upper trail. He sat, shocked into a mo 
mentary catalepsy, as he saw a gray-clad 
figure striding toward him. It was the figure 
of a youth in brownish-gray hunting-jacket 
and breeches, a brown-faced youth wearing 
a wolfskin cap and carrying a bow and quiver 
at his shoulder. 

Endicott watched that youth. He could 
see the weathered face with the strangely 
resolute poise of the head, the brown shoulder 
above the paler gray of the fur throw, the 
firm quick stride of the moccasine d feet. 

It was not until this youth stopped in front 
of the starchigan, and, lifting an intent face, 
searched the pale gold sky above the pine- 
lands, that Endicott realized his aiid 
It was a@ woman. 

It was not a youth that he saw, but a 
woman. And that woman was his daughter 
Claire. 

It was not dream and delusion, this time. 
It was reality. He rose to his feet, gropingly, 
with a strangled small cry that brought her 
gaze slowly about to him where he 
staring at her. 

Her first movement was to shrink back a 
step or two, with her arm thrown up across 
her eyes, as though to protect herself from a 
vision that was too wordlessly terrifying to 
be faced. But her arm sank slowly down and 
she stood without further movement studying 
him, studying him with a dull intentness 
as silent as his own. She did not move until 
he slightly advanced his trembling hands, 
crying out “Clannie!” as he did so, and 
repeating insanely as he staggered toward 
her: “O God, O God, it’s my Clannie!” 

“Dad!” she said, at last, in the huskiest of 
whispers. 

Endicott could see her hand go up to her 
heart. He could see a spasmodic breath or 
two that was almost a sob as she leaned for- 
ward where she stood, a little round-eyed and 
incredulous. Then she ran toward him over 
the loose sand, with her arms up. 


stood 


H* STOOD with his arms locked about 
her, repeating his muttered little “O, 
my God!” over and over again, as he patted 
her fur-clad shoulder and held her pumping 
breast hungrily in against his own. Then he 
lifted her chin and held her off at arm's 
length and studied her face, on which there 
was a trace of tears. Then he noticed her 
hands, hard and rough. 

“You poor little devil!’ he said, scarcely 
conscious of the words he used. You poor 
little devil!” 

“Don’t pity me,’ she commanded. stricken 
by the deepened lines in his face, by the 
frosty look the whitened gray about his 
temples had given him. 

“Q Clannie!”’ he said, his chin trembling. 
“T knew you'd come. T knew it all along! 
she said, as her looped arm clung to his neck. 

“And you're all right?”’ demanded Endicott, 
staring into the sun-tanned face with the 
strangely resolute air about it, with the happy 
eyes that held their look of inalienable youth, 
vital youth, to mock the maturity of the sober 
brow, the wistfulness of the firmer-lined mouth. 


rin 


HARPER’S Bazgy 
g er’s Novel 


**He saved me,” she said she looked ay 
into the lower reaches of the river 





“Who?” said the old gentleman wih a 
suddenly clouded eyes. ~— 
“Grimshaw, of cours Was the other's 
answer. og 
“Grimshaw, of course,” repeated Endicors 
Then he asked, after a moment € ten 


“And is Grimshaw all right 

“Yes, yes—he’s wonderful, 
girl, as she once more clung 
shoulder. 

He drew back a little, studying her ; 
Then he let his eye travel down her fyr 
figure. It was a vaguely anxious, a ya, 
questioning eye. He seemed afraid of gm, 
thing, yet foolishly afraid to articulate 
fear. 

“IT always trusted that man,’ he ; 
observed. “Can I still trust him?’ 

Her speech, her intonation, eve; 
gestures, he was disturbed to discover, 
some way grown like Grimshaw’s, Yer }y 
moved, uneasily, at the quick glance whi 
she leveled at him. In it he seemed to detect 
shadow of reproof. ** You’re—you're about 
I have, you know, Clannie,” he hesitatj 
reminded her. 

She laughed, at that, for the first tin 
laughed briefly but naturally. “Oh, Dad 
what do people do when they’ re too hay ws 
I’m going to drop dead, or blow UP, OF so’ 
thing. It’s—it’s almost too much for m 

She was crying a little now, crying as 
easily and gently as rain falls. Endicott 
stopped in the act of patting her back 
stared once more at the cabin and forge 
stretching-frames leaning against the sturchj- 
gan. 

“You know, this is all rather incredjb] 
he observed. weakly, blinking his eyes 

it sort of upsets one’s apple-cart. You 
quite swallow it in one gulp. After all 
hell of doubt and anxiety and despair, I've 
got you here, alive, safe and sound. It'= 
it’s like a grave opening and giving you back 
your dead.” 

She noticed, for the first time, the shadow 
of weariness under the slightly faded eyes 
the uncertainty of his step as he moved besid 
her. And a swift indeterminate pity brought 
a lump up into her throat as she linked her 
arm through his. 

.et’s go in,” she suggested with a ne wily 
sea quietness. “I’ve got supper to get 
ready.” 

But Endicott stopped short, half-way t 
the cabin door. 

“Where's Shomer?” he demanded, with a 
second ‘puzzled stare about him 

She stopped short for a moment. 

“He's out on the trail,” she said, with 
meeting her father’s eye. 

“For game?” 

Her headmovement was one of assent 

“And when does he get back?” 

“At nightfall,” was her answer. 

‘Ah! murmured the frosty-templed 
in the coonskin coat. 

Claire’s color ~— ned a_ little 
clouded look that had come into his eyes 
‘And I must have supper ready,” she 
with a quietness which obviously cost her 4 

struggle. 


murmured th 
to her father 
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NDICOTT watched her as she raked the 

live coals from the hearth ashes 
a handful of shredded bark into a blaze 
watched her as she added kindling and wood 
to the fire, and put water on to boil, and 
brought earthenware jars of foodstutt in Irom 
the storeroom. This did not seem lise OS 
( ‘lannie of old. 

“Now tell me what happened,” ie. 
manded, as he sat back on a creaking air 
willow and wickerwork. And as abe 
herself with her housewifely duties + 
him brietly of her flight down Malign ¢ 
of her rescue by Grimshaw, of their ! 
life and food, of the building of the ka 
and their campaign to meet the winter 

“He was the man to do that!” obser 
Endicott, as she came to a close. 

‘And there’s much more that he’s ¢o 
said the woman beside the hearth. 

She looked about, disturbed by her father 
silence. Then, she, too, stood silent for a mr 
ment or two. ‘Tell me what—what you 
she finally said. : 

So Endicott told, as quietly as she had 
of how they had been seen te r last day! 
the Barrier Lake camp, of how eve 
Indians claimed no one could go down Malig 
Canyon and live. He told of his — 
believe in their death, of his fruitless 
to find whitewater-men who would be 
to explore the rapids, of his efforts to 9” 
get a message up to York Factory and 4 
out before winter closed a Bay cha 
Then he chartered an Imperial Oil Comp? 
airship, intended for flight up to Macken 
Basin, but the plane was wre« ked in a fore 
landing north of Clearwater. ar 

Yet he did not give up. This time he ~~ 
to the Canadian Government and the Prem 

(Continued on page 10°) 
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B* mileage! Smooth mileage! Eco- 
nomical mileage! The beautiful Willys- 
Knight gives you more miles of complete 
motoring satisfaction than you ever dreamed 
you could get from a car. 


This fine car keeps youth in your veins and 
age out of mileage. Its beauty keeps you 
proud. Its action keeps you happy. Mileage 
makes your heart grow fonder. As months 
follow months, you realize that your Willys- 
Knight is the greatest investment in pleasure 
you could ever make. 


MILE 





TOE 


The wonderful Willys-Knight sleeve-valve 
engine is utterly free from the woes and 
wear and tear of ordinary poppet-valve 
engines. It actually improves with use! Car- 
bon literally makes it better — increases 
compression! 





There is never money nor time out for valve 
grinding. Owners report 50,000 miles and 
more without a single engine adjustment. 
As to total mileage, nobody knows — no 
Willys-Knight engine has ever been known 
to wear out! 


Willys-Overland, Inc., Toledo,Ohio - Willys-Overland Sales Co. Ltd., Toronto,Can. 


Other Willys-Knight Models: 2-pass. Roadster $1175, 7-pass. Touring $1325, 5-pass. Coupe-Sedan 
(Standard $1450, De Luxe $1550), 5-pass. Sedan $1795, (De Luxe $1895), 7-pass. Sedan $1995; 
all prices f.o.b. Toledo. We reserve the right to change prices and specifications without notice. 
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“That Droop 
\ L Must Go / 


T’S true—undeniably true, that 
| a woman’s age is written in 
‘but | can 
underchin 


the line of her throat 
correct that horrid 


look! 


- < , 
I can lift the drooping corners of the mouth! | 


broat 


x 


Yh 


Line of Vout 


may be yours 


can 


strengthen those tired, sagging muscles on either side of the 
face—and by the proper application of my stimulating and 
strengthening preparations—lift the whole contour, and make 


! 
you look years younger: 


Come in and have my Special Treatment—or write describing 
vour facial condition, and I will prescribe a home treatment and 


what preparations 
in your home city. 


tell you 
to buy 


(Pew HA 


AT YOUR FAVORITE SHOP —OR SENT 


DIRECT BY DOROTHY GRAY 


To Correct the Droop Under the Chin 

Gray’s Russian Astringent 
tightens the skin without dry- 
and $5.50 


Dorothy 
Cream 
ing it. $3 


ment. $1.75 


Especially for the South 
Dorothy Gray's Sunburn Pow- 
der—gives the effect of tan and 
prevents sunburn. $1.50 and 
$3 Dorothy Gray's Russian 


For Thin Faces 
Dorothy 
Food 





Bleach Cream prevents tan, - 
, e ows. $1.75. 
sunburn and freckles. $2 hollow 1.75 
lor Rela ved, Lifeless, Sallow, Dorothy Gray’s I 
Shriveled Skin Chin Strap 


Dorothy Gray’s Circulation Oint- gent tightens 
ment— brings the natural color 


into the cheeks $3.25 and $6 33 


Gray's 
makes a thin face round 
and youthful and fills out the 


For Over-sensitive and Dry Skins 
Dorothy Gray’s Tissue Cream—a skin 
food that will not fatten the face, but 
gives a dry skin the necessary nourish 


Special Skin 


‘or Oily Skin and Shiny Nose 
Dorothy Gray's Russian Astrin 
relaxed 


$5.50 Corrects a moist and oily skin 


muscles 


FACIAL AESTH 


TA9 cfifth Avenue, 


(Cut off here) 
— | 


Attantic City 
143 Boardwath 








ew Mork >— 


Simply put a check 
oppossie the condstions 
Jor which you wish 
relses! 


Drak Miss Gray 


Will you write to me at once and tell me just 
what preparations you prescribe to cure the 
condition that I have checked. 


Vame : : = 


\ddress 


P.S Also please send me your Book The Story of Dorothy Gray! Edition H 
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himself cut the red tape by arranging to have 
a forest-ranger and his seaplane sent ‘out of 
northern Quebec. Platner, the pilot, had fol 
lowed the line of the National Railway from 
Abitibi Lake, but had lost his way between 
Winnipegosis and The Pas, and another two 
weeks were lost while runners carried gasoline 
out to him at Moose Lake. And the day 
before he had arrived at Barrier Lake, where 
Endicott awaited him. And Platner, at the 
moment. was just over the hill, guarding his 
plane and probably cursing everything that 
bore the name of Endicott. 

“That means,” said Claire, stopping short 
in her work, “that we can go back, any 
time? 

Endicott looked up at his daughter, per- 
plexed by the meditative light in her eyes 

“You don't mean there’s anything that 
keeps you from wanting to get back?” he 
suddenly demanded. 

“[ don't know,” she replied, without meet 
ing his gaze. 

“It's—it’s not Grimshaw?" he challenged. 

“[ have him to think of,” was the answer 
of the quiet-eyed woman beside the hearth 
fire 

“In what way?” 

“In every way,’ was the equally low-toned 
reply 

“You mean you owe him something, for 
what he has done?” 

“T owe him everything. And if [ tried and 
tried, all my life long, | could never quite 
repay him!” 

Her father sat silent a moment 

“And you—you care for him, that much?” 
he finally inquired. 

Claire did not answer, in words. But the 
slight movement of her head was one of 
assent. 

“And he cares as much for you?” 

That question arrested her in her work. 
She stood for a full minute, motionless and 
thoughtful-eyed, before speaking. 

“That’s something I'm not sure about. 
Fate, you see, hasn't been quite fair with 
him.” 

“What do you mean by that?” 

“It’s rather forced me on him. He could 
endure me, | know, in a background like this. 
But he would feel different, I'm afraid, on the 
other side of The Barrier.” 

“Good God, Clannie, you don't feel that 
you're not good enough for him, do you?” 
demanded her somewhat startled parent. 


NSTEAD of answering that question she 

turned slowly about and asked one of her 
father. 

“What is it about Shomer makes him so 
afraid of himself? That keeps him so guarded 
where other men would shut their eyes and 
let themselves go?” 

“Then he fdas been 
Endicott, with an audible sigh. 
accepted as one of relief. 

“Wouldn't he have to be, Dad, with a wild 
woman like me?” asked Claire, with a touch 
of her old-time mockery. 

*Perhaps he had his reasons,”’ conceded the 
other, sober in the face of her smile. 

“But what were they? What are those 
reasons?” 

Endicott’s movement, as he sat back in h‘s 
chair, was one of withdrawal. 

“That's a part of his life Uve never cared 
to talk about,” he protested. 

“But haven't I a right to know something 
about that part of his life?” 

“On the whole, I suppose you have. But it 
involves more than Shomer. It involves his 
mother, as well.” 

“What was she like?”’ was Claire’s quiet- 
noted query, as she seated herself at the end 
of the rough-timbered table. 

“She was one of the most wonderful women 
I've ever known. And also one of the most 
beautiful.” 

“She would Aave to be that,”” murmured the 
girl, with her chin cupped in her hand. 
~Tell me the rest.” 

“About thirty years ago she married a man 
named Green, Grantland Green. You wouldn't 
remember, of course, but Green was one of the 
greatest architects of his day. He was one 
half genius and one-half satyr. Perhaps that 
isn't strong enough a word. For with all his 
gifts he couldn't keep from leading the worst 
of double lives.” 

“Shomer’s father!” 
gasp of wonder. 

“It came out, like a thunderclap, when he 
was murdered in one of his ‘love-nests,’ as 
the papers called them. He was killed by the 
drug-crazed keeper of a Broadway show-girl, 
shot down in one of his midnight revels. 
That, of course, was before your time. It was 
known as the Howe Case. And it unearthed 
enough rottenness even to make New York 
sit up for a season. But it broke Mavis 
Grimshaw’s heart. She had her one child, a 
boy who in the bitterness of her heart she 
christened Shomer Shomer, I believe, is 
Hebrew for The Watcher. And she had her 
world suddenly cut from under her feet. 


guarded?”” observed 
It might be 


said the girl, with a 


So she took her maiden name and intend 
hide away from it all, for the rest of 
“She was on her way to South Arica, | 
I stopped her at Vancouver, | took he 
into the Klinaklini Valley and showed ha 
Arden I'd found, the loneliest and lovel 
Arden in all western Canada. She ‘ie 
home there, a hundred miles from nics 
with two old Chinks for servants and 4. 
sumptive Oxford curate to act as 4 iy 
her boy She kept that boy there ed 
away from the world, watching and cai 
him every moment of his life, dreading 31 
ways dreading, that some trait of his arta 
would show up in him. She would have ks. 
him there always, I believe, if | hadn't inter 
fered. For the boy had brains. And he » 
headed right, after all his mother had tayyi 
him. But in one way he was half India 
growing up in the open that way and knowis 
more about animals than human beings, 
“So she took him to England for three year 
where he studied hard but wasn’t any + 
happy. When he came back I had him enter 
McGill and take the engineering coyry 
The year after he graduated his mother die 
I was there at the time—and she asked met 
look after her boy. He was still a boy to her 
and she was still afraid of what some wom 
might do to him. He promised her, that las 
hour, he promised her on his knees, that | 
would never make the misstep she was so afr 
of. That's why he asked me for this outpy 
work I've given him this last five or six year 
It’s given him a world of his own. It’s ky 
him out on the frontier, away from the thins 
he was afraid of. And he was well named 
all that time, I think, he’s been The Watcher 
He’s been the one real man I've ever know 
who went straight and wanted to go straight 








ave key 


ENDIc ITT thought, as he stopped speak 
ing, that Claire’s interest had lapsed, for 
he noticed her slow movements as she drev 
the sleeveless lynx fur jacket from her show 
ders and as slowly hung it on its wooden pe 
along the cabin wall. There seemed some 
so casual and collected about that action an 
her further movement as she crossed slowly t 
the hearthside that he was startled by th 
slow runnel of tears that dripped down her 
sun-darkened cheek as she abstractedly 
lifted fresh wood to the fire and as abstract 
edly turned and stared down at her to 
roughened hands. 

“Poor, poor boy!” she said in a quiet whis 
per of mingled pity and tenderness. “I think 
now, | understand!” 

“Understand what?" asked her father 
standing arrested on the threshold of som: 
newer drivacy which perplexed him. 

“How I was making it so hard for him 
was the answer of the abstracted-eyed girl 

“But won't it be equally hard for you, whe 
you have all that old world to face agair 
What, for instance, will you have to say | 
the bunch at /illcrest?” 

She turned on him, with the abstract 
vanished from her face. 

“What will that bunch have to say to me 
she demanded with a vigor that her father 
had not expected of her. “Whatever | 
done, I’ve at least been Jiving. And they 
only been playing at living. They don’t ever 
know they're alive. Everything they do is» 
futile and foolish it seems pathetic. They 
never once got back to bed-rock. Life’s take 
about everything worth while away from then 
without their knowing it. No; they dont 
bother me. And I don’t think that kind 
living will ever bother me again. It woul 
seem like being smothered.” 

Endicott, with his eyes studying 
daughter, absently reached for his wor 
coonskin coat which he held across his kne 
as he thrust a hand deep into one of tt 
capacious pockets. From that pocket he dres 
forth a thick-bodied chocolate-bar_covere 
with silver-foil. Mechanically he pulled aw: 
the wrapping tissue and broke off a piece 
the dark brown bar. 





LAIRE watched him with a troubled lo 
in her eyes. She watched him intent! 
with the look of trouble turning to one 
distress. She moistened her lips and sto 
motionless before him. 
“What's that?’ she asked, almost shar} 
“Sweetened milk chocolate, casu 
retorted her parent. ‘I’ve been carryims 
few bars as an emergency ration. 





“Oh!” she said, retaining her um 
sidered attitude of expectancy. 
“It’s something they make rather ¥ 


back in that old world you’ve no more ® 
for,” explained her father, as he broke anoti 
piece from the thick brown slab. “By! 
way, what have you missed most up here: 

“You,” answered Claire, but with her ¢" 
still on the chocolate-bar. 

“And what else?” a 

*A looking-glass,”” acknowle dged the fost 
child of the forest. “Am I a fright, Dad? 

Endicott’s inspection of her was disctt 
non-committal. 

(Continued on page 110) 
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“You might be worse,”” he conceded. “But 
what came next in your list of wants? 

She paused for a moment, returning his 
look of appraisal as she wondered whether or 
wot he might be probing deeper than he 
prete nded. 

Sugar, I think. And 
bread made out of wheat 
sure whether cow’s milk 


after that bread, 
flour. And I’m not 
or safety-pins come 


wXxt 

She smiled, but her smile was an abstracted 
one Her attention seemed fixed on her 
father, as he innocently and industriously 
appraised the prec ious stock of chocolate- 


bars from his overcoat pocket. She even 
advanced slowly toward him, with one hand 
held out in front of her. And Endicott 


glanced up, apparently mystified by her 
attitude. 

“What d’you want?” 
his face solemn. 

“One of those chocolate-bars,” she retorted, 
with a grim hunger that left her face almost 
tragic in its childlike intensity. 

It was not until her fingers had closed on 
the confection and she had backed away to 
the table-edge and torn off the wrapper and 
sunk her strong white teeth into the oblong 
of compressed sweetness that the tyranny of 
appetite over dignity came home to the man 
watching her. It disturbed him to behold her 
and her old-time sophistications thus swept 
back to the rudimentary. And he wondered if 
there were other hungers in the transmuting 
circumstances of solitude that had asserted 
themselves under the thin veneer of civiliza- 
tion, if there were deeper impulses that had 
extricated themselves from the pallid tapestry 
of isolation and asserted their right to exis- 
tence. 

‘That sounds more like my Clannie of old, 
more like the girl who always wanted what 
she wanted,” he said with a smile that was 
not without a wintry sort of wistfulness. 
‘And I've been wondering about this other 
thing you want.” 

“What other thing?” she asked, busy 
devouring the last of the thick-bodied brown 


he demanded, keeping 


bar. She was thinking, at the moment, of how 
one hungers for a thing with one’s whole 
body, how it is not any particular organ that 


calls out for appeasement but the indivisible 
sum total of nerve and tissue and cell making 
up the entire apparatus of life. And her 
father, as he studied her, was wondering at 
the vast yet subtle changes that must have 
taken place in her, the changes that had made 


her more mysterious, even while they had 
made her more compre ‘hensible. 

“Grimshaw,” he finally admitted. 

“What about him?” she asked, with a 


quickness which left a thin fog of jealousy 
hi inging about her father’s heart. 


‘That's what J want to know. What about 


him? And what about this whole terrible 
situation? : 

‘Is it terrible?”’ she countered, with sud- 
denly thoughtful eyes. 

‘They'd regard it as terrib le back where 


the chocolate-bars are made.” 
She sat silent a moment. 
clouded face cleared. 
Shomer'll straighten that out,’ she con- 
tended. “He'll straighten that out the 
same as he straightened out this other hope- 
less muddle! 
“Ts he at wonderful?’ demanded Endicott, 
envious of the light in her eyes. 

“No more wonderful than you, Dad,” she 
replied, softening at the wistfulness of her 
father’s face. “Only different! He believes 
in conquering. it’s in his blood. And he'll 
conquer in this.” 

“But how can he? 

“That all depends on one thing. 
“What one thing?” 
‘On whether or not he 


Then slowly her 


still wants me 


NDICOTT moved abruptly, disturbed 
by the unlooked-for humility of her 
voice. 
‘And what J have to say about it isn’t of 
much importance? 
‘To whom?” 
“To you!” 
Claire moved her head slowly from side to 
side. 
“No, Dad; it’s too late!” 


“But you don’t view this thing as I've got 
to view it. You don't face it honestly. Down 
at the rail-head is a telegraph operator 
named Keaton, who acts as correspondent for 
a news service. He's perched there like an 
eagle, ready to pounce on any stories of 
prospectors or Indians or hunters that are 
worth revamping to suit his own ends and put 
on the wire. Imagine what he'll do to you and 
your Shomer, gets hold of this situa- 
tion!” 

‘Shomer will attend to that,”’ she said, with 
an unqualified faith that seemed childlike as 
she crossed to the hearth and took up the 
yellow frying pan that threw back the light 
of the fire. “That's something that belongs 
to him, the same as the acai ag of where 
this thing came from belongs him. For 


once he 


from pace 
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cant you see, Dad, that there's 
gold-rush up here next 
Shomer and you have got 
ground floor?” 

It was with an indifferent eye that } 
ins spected the pan of yellow metal. 

“I'm not thinking about trifles | 
he protested. “I’m thinking abo: 
future, your happiness.” : 

*That’s in Shomer’s hands, 
eyed woman, as she 
swung it open. 

Endicott threw up his hands, wit} 
seemed a gesture of helplessness, fj, 
about to speak, as he followed ( ‘laire to 
door, but the words died on his lips. For 
of the pale northern twilight there des, 
down to him a growing sound which hy 
not a first understand. 

* Listen!”’ said the woman, in a voice < 
ly touched with awe, as the 
to a steady drone. 

“Good God!” 
Platner!”” 

High in the pale heavens they couk 
the dark mass of the beetle-like thing t 
hummed over their head. They could s¢ 
tilt and veer and head into the south 
high above the ridges of rock and pinela 


spring 
to he 


said th 





crossed to the door 


sound mount 


cried her father, “that 








HAT does it mean?” asked Claire. 3 
the drone died down on the dusk 

‘That's our plane, going back,” said Ep 
cott, with a look of bewilderment on his deep 
lined face. That look of bewilderment 
reflected in the more limpid eyes beside hin 
as the girl stood staring into the esiholenen 
gold light above the horizon. Then she smik 
very faintly, as she shook her head from side? 
side. 

“He wouldn't go without me, 
said, with quiet conviction. 

Vho wouldn't?” demanded Endicott 
resenting the estranging impersonality of her 
gaze. 

“My Shomer,” she said, unconscious of 
movement, as she pressed her clasped ha 
against her breast. Then she stopped short 
in the doorway, with her unseeing eyes on the 
paling band of greenish gold. *‘ Now I know, 
she suddenly exclaimed. ‘I know what has 
kept him away. He’s found your plane an 
sent Platner back!” 

* Back for what?” asked Endicott, as 
watched the rapt-eyed woman hurry into t 
cabin and catch up her lynx-skin coat ¢ 
cap. 

‘That's what I've got to find out,” was 
resolute reply, as she strapped on her bow 
quiver and flung her looped spear sha 
her shoulder. 

“What in the name of God are you g 
to do? * demanded her startled father 

“I’m going to find my Shomer,” s 
as she thrust her knife and fire-bag into 
belt. She seemed, of a sudden, a being rer 
from him, a being of elder time, a dark a 
hairy thing that belonged to a world oth 
than his, a half-savage thing with incon 
cable impulses and a touch of wildness * t 
her 

He stood in the doorway a mome 
though to stop her, as though a bout t 
out to her the impossibility of Ww 
through such a wilderness alone at nig 

But he moved aside, bewildered 





Was 





she fir 














imperative light in her eyes, dis oe 


discovery that she was beyond the 
his will. 

‘Don’t wait for me,”” she called back tr 
the doorway. “Eat your supper and ¢ 


bed when you're tired. I may be lat 
The sound of a wolf-howl echoed dowa f 
the hills beyond the river. : 
‘Then for God’s sake take this nie 
Endicott, as he ran after her, holding « 
gun-metal automatic. 
She looked down at it. 
most curt. 

It’s no use to me,” she 
fur-clad shoulder. ‘“That doesn’t belong t 
world now, any more than the other thing 
you spoke about!” 

And the next moment she was gone 


Her laugh was 


said over het 





NDICOTT, as he waited that night i 
lonely karmak beside its lonely northe 
river, nursed the impression of having bet 
swept by tidal waves of emotion which h 
receded and left him desolately op on é 
sand slope of ae ss. He had a sen 
bei Ing overlooked, being ne gligib le 
midst of a neonates in which he ren 
vitally concerned. But he had found 
Clannie, he kept repeating to himself, 
sat smoking before the tranquilizing : 
fire; he had found his lost girl. She ha 
changed. She had changed incredibly. Bu 
she was still his Clannie. And she woul 
back, in the end, and adjust herself to 
world which she had merely forgotten. 
if Shomer Grimshaw should fail him, 10 4 
crisis like this, that was the end of his he! 
engineer, his end, for all time. 
But this younger generation 
Continued on page 
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him, he admitted, as he blinked wearily into the 
glow of the birchwood flames. ‘They had 
their own rules and went their own way. 
What they were after was more than he could 
comprehend. And the end of it, after all, lay 
in the lap of the gods. 

It was a very creditable bed this wilderness 
Crichton had made out of his poplar poles and 
wattled bark and deer skin and duck feathers. 
And Endicott, wearied by a trying day and 
still further narcotized by the quietness of the 
cabin, decided that it would do no harm to 
have at least forty winks while he waited for 
those unaccountable forest children to return. 
So he made sure the fire was all right, and 
gazed long and meditatively at the frying- 
pan of smoke-stained yellow metal. Then 
he unlaced his shoes, and gazed even more 
meditatively about the crowded small cabin 
with its evidences of a forlorn efficiency. His 
face was puckered with thought, as he 
stretched himself out on the creaking bunk 
and covered himself with a robe of interwoven 
rabbit skin. It was more comfortable than 
he had expected, that bunk, and his wrinkled 
brow relaxed at the thought that perhaps his 
Clannie had wrung a sort of comfort out of 
such discomfort, that perhaps in her sheer 
emptyhandedness she had found some 
stranger sort of wealth. But he was too tired 
to think it out as he wanted to. His eyelids 
drooped, and he fell asleep. And when he 
slept, he slept like a man who had been 
drugged. 

When he awakened from that sleep he 
imagined for a moment that he was lying in 
his. private car, side-tracked below a water 
tank on some timber limit side-line. For he 
could catch a sound that was unmistakably 
the running of water. Through a perplexing 
square of parchment he could see the pale 
yellow of filtered sunlight. And that was as 
pleasant to the eye as the water tinkle was to 
the ear. But the narrow bed which became 
vocal at his first body movement was strange 
to him. Its creak was disturbing. And dis- 
turbing, too, was the creosotic smell of the 
furs that hung about him. 

He lay there for a moment, staring at the 
whitewashed walls that shut him in, puzzled 


beyond the dooryard. It was not 
heard the bark of a fox, sharp as a repeated 
gun-shot, that the veil of mystery collapsed 
and he remembered where he was. He sat 
up, oppressed by the quietness that once more 
engulfed him. But it was a good old world, 
he reassured himself, with the immediate 
past remarshaling itself along the frontier of 


consciousness. He'd have his Clannie back 


with him. He'd have her again, safe and 
sound. He even called her name aloud, in 


husky high spirits, as he threw back the hare 
robe and looked about for his shoes. 

But there was no answer to that call. 
He emerged from his curtained sleeping 
quarters, with a frown of perplexity on his 


face. He examined the cabin and found it 
empty. The second sleeping bunk, he saw, 
had not even been occupied. Grimshaw, 


apparently, had also failed to return. 

Endicott went to the door and looked out. 
But there was no one in sight. He beheld no 
sign or movement to assure him his fears were 
as foolish as he wished to rate them. He was 
unmistakably and most mysteriously alone. 
\nd he did not altogether like the looks of 
things. 


HE sun was already well up above the 

purple-misted hills, tempering the cold 
air that had thrown a sheet of ice about the 
margins of the river-cove overnight. The 
morning was not windless, but the softness 
of the azure sky gave a beguiling air of quiet 
ness to a world still further etherealized by the 
countless traceries of frost so miraculously 
silvering every twig and leaf and _ frond. 
\bove that diamond-like interwoven mass of 
brilliance, which tended to make the eyes 
ache, brooded a wash of opaline air with an 
ozonic tang carrying the prophecy that the 
Northern Lights, that evening, would be both 
active and intense. The earth seemed a 
baldachin of time-mellowed velvet spangled 
with jewels that threw back the pallid sunlight 
in an illusion of splendor. Even Endicott, as 
he drew in a deep breath, was touched into a 
momentary awe before that accidental mag- 
nificence of frost and light. 

Yet he gave no prolonged attention to it. 
He could feel its tug at his spirits, as though 
it strove to elate a puny atom of life preoccu- 
pied with puny ends. But a feeling of deser 
tion, touched with frustration, had already 
taken possession of him. He wanted to hear 
human voices and know human contacts 
again. He wanted to understand the secret 
of Platner’s flight. And above all he wanted 
to know what had become of his Clannie. 

So after hurriedly drinking a rogan of 
spring water he put on his cap and his coon- 
skin coat, munching a slab of roasted bear- 
meat as he took to the close-trodden trail 
that followed the line of the river. Several 
times he stopped and called across the echoing 
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valley. But no answer came 
And instinctively he pushed on tea calls 
lake where Platner had landed the ae rere 
with his plane. to Endic ore 
long time ago. ne 
He stopped short when h 
height-of-land overlooking that sense the 
body of Hooker’s green water, Fee taped 
on its surface, with its great wings m, ating 
by the dissimulative refracted light, stood 
returned seaplane. It took on an ai the 
efficiency, of silent but static power of ee a 
rately achieved purposes, bringing back to the 
man from the world of machinery an assuagi 
as —. It was his link with ie 
nd he was glad to know it s rithin bi. 
reach. 't Stood within Mig 


It seemed 


HEN for the second time he stopped short 

in the midst of a covey of jack-pine half. 
way down the hill-slope, for he found himself 
confronted by still another scene that arrested 
his eye. Between him and the lake he Saw a 
grove of white birch, a cluster of ghostly white 
boles roofed by a mass of ruffled gold that 
deepened and brightened like moving water 
in the morning sunlight That suspended sea 
of gold, he saw, was nothing more than the 
massed foliage of the whispering trees that 
had been yellowed by frost. And through 
them, in ragged patches, the slanting mori 
sunlight struck in bands of Roman old 
leaving the mottled floor of the woodland 
indescribably warm and rich in color. The 
entire inland valley, in fact, wasa bewildering 
panorama of color framed in the lonely purple 
of ever-receding hills, wild crimsons and 
browns and greens and yellows, royal reds 
and pallid blues and consoling grays, stai 
leaves and ruddy cones and emerald-shadowed 
basins of evergreen, and tawny reaches of 
marsh-grass and silvered bayous of foli 
that shocked the eye with their rioting 
gality of tone. 

It impressed Endicott as unnatural, as 
unlifelike, as too vivid a pageant for the 
everyday world as he knew it. And to add to 
that sense of the ethereal, as he watched, he 
saw a small movement at the far end of the 
lake, where the Hooker's green water, catchi 
the sun, turned to a molten silver touc 
with opal. Through a low-lying mist that 
hung like lamb’s-wool along the brown-green 
sedge he saw a moose walk majestically down 
to the water’s edge. He saw the antlered black 
head emerge from the retreating fog as though’ 
it were emerging out of the mists of prehistorie# 
time. He saw the great head dip and rise and 
dip and rise again, oddly solemn and measured 
in its movements, and then turn and recede 
into the mists as though once more trafficking 
back into the childhood of the world. 

But Endicott gave it no further thought, 
for his attention was now fixed on the Corot 
like grove much closer to him. 

In that grove, from the ruffled gold roof of 
which stray flakes of yellow fell indolently 
through the sunny air, he could see a group 
of figures, human figures. They, too, took oa 
an unearthly air in that mysteriously tram 
muting light. He was, in fact, compelled to 
creep closer, meditative step by step, before 
they became definitely fixed in his wi 
Then he realized that the slender-bodied 
figure standing arrow-straight beside the taller 
figure under the wavering canopy of gold was 
his daughter Claire. Beyond them, with his 
back against a birch-bole, stood Platner 
Platner with his goggles thrust up over 
leather aviator’s helmet and an incongru 
looking cigaret between his lips. He se 
to be smiling half-cynically at the pair 
waited side by side, bareheaded in the 
light, with their hands linked so confid 
together. And for the first time, as he looked 
Endicott definitely distinguished the fourth 
figure in that oddly arrested group, the f 
figure that had come from Heaven knet 
where. 











T WAS a lean and gaunt figure in faded 






clinging to each other's hands. 
rusty black also was bareheaded, his ” 
face shining intent in the fulcrum of light ¢ 

temporarily irised it. 

There was nothing savage 
that figure, as there was about the tava 
clad pair so silently facing him in the filter 
soft sunlight. But as he stood there, ws 
small book edged in gold held ceremonious 
before him, he took on an air of the hier 
an aura of the pontifical. And at the in 
tion of his bony head, as he apparently b gal 
to read from the abraded small volume if 
hand, Endicott realized that the newed 
was the “black-robe” from the Little Elk 








and superb al 


















mission, the solemn-eyed young ) 

from the frontier settlement beyom 

Barrier. ; p 
It was then that the somewhat ™% 


Platner caught sight of the older man stam 
so immobile at the edge of the grove. % 
youth in the aviator’s helmet sighed 
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He never knew why 


AN OST the first thing that greeted him on his return to 
town was a newspaper announcement telling him that 
the girl he had hoped to marry was engaged to another 
man. And, moreover, toa man he had never heard of before. 


This accounted for her silence during his absence—not 
a single letter all the time he was away. 
And he never found the real reason why his courtship 
had been so c ymplete a failure. 
* * * *% 
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relicf. Step by cautious step he stole away from 
the self-immured trio so intent on the words 
from the little black book edged in gold He 
stepped gingerly over the carpet of rustling 
vellow, like a man walking slightly abashed 
in a house of worship, until he came to Endi- 
cott’s side 

“How's that for a hook-up?” he said in a 
husky whisper. His voice, for all its parade of 
carelessness, Was a tacit bid for companion 
ship. But Endicott did not answer him. His 
ruminative and slightly misted eyes no longer 
rested on his daughter. They strayed to the 
deeper shadows of the birch grove, where he 
became indeterminately conscious of yet 
another figure, even as the restive Platner 
had become conscious of his own It was a 
figure in white, so insubstantial! that it merged 
at times into the ghostly white of the sheltering 
birch-boles. 

* And that Wild Man made me tly back and 
bring in a sky-pilot,” the husky-voiced youth 
at his elbow was complaining. 

But Endicott did not seem to hear him 
The older man’s eyes were still on the uncer 
tain white figure with the beseechingly out 
stretched arms. Yet, as he looked, those 
chostly outstretched arms lost their air of 
imploring unhappiness and the two pale 
hands, clasped gratefully together, were 
pressed against a heart that no longer seemed 
to ache 

“And now,” muttered the husky but not 
irreverent Platner, still angling for compan- 
ionship, “I’ve got to bring ‘em in flour and 
sugar and tea. For they've told me they don't 
intend to come out for a month. But, gee, 
here’s where the chain goes on!’ 

Endicott motioned sharply for silence, for 
he was remembering how like his dead wife, 
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WHAT IS THE MATTER WITH THE 
AMERICAN REVUE 


Percy Hammond’s Article 


(Continued from page 63 


meager aspect. The corners of their lips droop 
as in tragedy instead of upturning as in 
comedy Children of misery baptized in 
tears, they are suited to solemnity rather than 
frolic. Surrounded by woes, they cannot con 
centrate themselves on jokes and humorous 
ness. Therefore such cheerfulness as exists in 
the Broadway carnalias sulks, like Achilles, 
among the women. 


Tae ideal revue would be a keen and jocular 
criticism of current events, persons, and 
habits. It would be amiably ribald about the 
peccadilloes of the pugilists and the politi- 
cians. It would make sport of buncombe in 
literature and the drama, religion, athletics, 
and other weaknesses of the day. It would 
inspire its laughing patrons to think seriously 
of civilization and of civilization’s principal 
exponents from Mr. Bryan to Mr. Bok. 
Youth on its prow and Pleasure at its helm, 
it would be honest, derisive, and not too 
cruel. In song it would be melting and jovial. 
The ladies of its ensemble would constitute a 
Klingsor’s garden of perilous beauties, pos- 
sessing good reputations as well as good 
figures. Considering a tendency of these 
candid times, its motto might be one of 
George Moore’s mottoes modified a_trifle— 
“Be ashamed of nothing but of being 
ashamed.’ Nude, if must be, it would never 
be obscene. Rather than one vulgar joke it 
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Erica, was that paling shadow with the, 
white hands pressed against its heart. \ 
when he could see it no more he ture! 

to the sun-mottled trio in the Greenies 
where he saw Shomer Grimshaw take rth h 
fire-bag on his belt a ring roughly fas ; 
out of gold. He could see the unever 
flash red in the sun. And at the came ti 
could see the intent side glance of Pl 
as her fur-clad mate thrust the ring ot 
finger of the reddened small hand which <h 
let rest for a moment on his darker and larger 
hand. He noticed the two heads, irradiate 
with an odd dignity as they bowed togeth; 
remain passive and _ receptively motionlex 
while the figure in faded black stood with 
extended, as though uttering a blessing 
them whom he and his strange rite wer 
uniting. Yet it did not strike the older man as 
barbaric. It impressed him more as taking 
on an air of pathos through its simplicity 
And his throat tightened as he saw the smalle 
figure enclosed in the appropriating corde: 
arms of the larger, and the upturned sober {yc 
of the woman held against the stooping sober 
face of the man. There was a hunger in tha: 
movement, an intensity in that contact, whic) 
belonged to a world where Endicott felt hin 
self to be merely a trespasser. It brought back 
to him a sharpened sense of his remotenes 
from his own. And even their indifference 
to him, as he stood thoughtful-eyed at the 
edge of their grove where sun and shadow 
patterned the leafy ground, saddened him 
with a sense of his isolation. Before him stood 
the two to whom he would and could have 
given all that life had left him to give. Before 
him were the two who, in all the world, shoul: 
have stood closest to him. But already they were 
embarked on an end prodigiously their ow 
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would have a hundred undressed and sh 
shanks. It would say with Walt Whitman 
“Of physiology I sing, from top to toe 
No less an esthete than Henry James once 
described the ideal revue producer Like 
Gautier, said Mr. James, he should have 





gorgeous visions of upholstery and = 
tecture. He should treat the human body 


. 1, 
with perfect frankness, contemplating tae 
physical surfaces with unshrinking admira- 
tion—flesh and blood, eyes and shoulders 
ankles and knee-caps. He would reconstruct 
fabulous splendors with a magnificent 
audacity of detail, and give jocose banquets, 
drinking confusion to decorum. Scatseans 
pictures as a fine singer scatters roulades, “ 
would operate, not from the sordid uninsptt: 
ing headquarters of Longacre. so ia 
from the perfumed dusk of a ron 
puffing a chibouk and guffawing at te 
of his librettists. 
yse banquets, 


AVE for the item of the “joc pserved by 


Mr. James’s specifications are 0 
several Broadway revue producers. ye 
derstand the magic of fabric, color, an 
“physical surfaces,” but they falte pow 
matter of jocosity. They summon suc Wie 
as Will Rogers, Frank Tinney, William Co . 
and Eddie Cantor and tell them to do as the 
think best; unassisted by a directing libre 

(Concluded on page ! 
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The Four-Door Coupe 


Six Cylinders 


Unhesitatingly and unerringly women of instinc- 
tive taste for finer things have taken to the Four- 
Door Coupe as the country’s foremost example 
of this type of an enclosed car. 


It is strictly a Nash conception, created by crafts- 
men whose work has never been excelled either 
here or abroad for classic artistry of line and design. 


Riding low to the road; with broad doors to render 
entrance and exit pleasantly convenient; broad 
windows to amplify your view; and charmingly 
decorative interior; the car exercises an irresistible 
fascination for women who love to drive. 


Manifestly it is worthy of your most careful and 
unhurried study since it is unquestionably one of 
the most winning models of the year. 


Features and Appointments of Four-Door Coupe—Original Nash body. Five 
disc wheels and Nash self-mounting carrier, standard equipment. Large, highly finished 
black steel trunk at rear which is a built-in feature of the body. Sturdy, nickel-plated 
bars on top of trunk and at rear of body. Low-sweeping fenders. Rubber-filled running 
boards. Fine taupe mohair upholstery. Fine jeweled clock. Silk curtains. Vanity and 
smoking set, flush type. Silver-finished vase. Dome light overhead. Two reading lights. 
Wide door pockets. Door and side windows adjustable. Kick plates below doors. Heater. 
Robe rail. Foot rest. Automatic windshield wiper. Rear-vision mirror. Maroon or 
sky-blue finished body. Black running gear and fenders. Transmission lock. Inside 
locks for three doors and exterior lock and key for fourth door. 


The Nash Motors Company, Kenosha, Wisconsin 
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| IN HEMINWAY 
ALLURI 


A Heminway Silk for 
Your Every Spring Mood 
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IN HEMINWAY 
CHARMEUSI 


HE shimmering loveliness of 
Heminway Silks in a wide 
colors 
for 


fashionable 
delightful 
every Spring wardrobe. 


variety of 
inspires frocks 


Among them—Charmeusce, 
Cashmere de Soie, Crépe Allure, 
Crépe Fairé, and Crépe Sparkle 
there is a silk especially adapt- 
able to every style. 
Ask to see Heminway Silks in 
dress goods departments of the 
better stores. 


THE H. K. H. SILK COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK, INCORPORATED 
120 E. 16th Street, New York City 





Vakers of Heminway Sewing Silks ; 
the standard of quality for 75 years. 
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Nickolas Muray 


Madge Kennedy in “Poppy.” 


WHAT IS THE MATTER WITH THE 
AMERICAN REVUE 


Percy Hammond's Article 
Conclulcd from page 114 
tist. The results therefore are haphazard, a Scandals,”’ and Mr. Carroll of the “Vanities.” 


Mr. John Murray Anderson of the Greenwich 
Village Follies, and Mr. Hazzard Short of the 
Music Box Revue must be consulted about 
the costumes and the decors. Mr. Fred Stone 
must superintend the dancing. The cast must 
contain, on its distaff side, Miss Florence 
Moore and Miss Fannie Brice. There must 
be contributions to the libretto from Kin 
Hubbard, Ring Lardner, Odd McIntyre, 
Robert E. Benchley, Dr. Frank Crane, and 
Edgar E. Guest. This perfect revue must 
begin at 8:30 o'clock, and cease punctually 
at eleven, thereby enabling its constituents 
to be drinking and dancing at midnight, or 
else to be at home. 

I feel now that I, at least, have done my 
duty to the revues. I have been no apter at 
expostulation than I have been at eulogy. I 
have complimented their virtues and have 
gently reprimanded their bad habits. The 
theater cries for constructive criticism and 
here it has it. As Wolsey said to Cromwell in 
a similar predicament, I am able to remark 
to the revues: 


lot of sensuous tableaux interrupted occa- 
sionally by a shabby tune and a detached 
travesty on something that is unimportant. 
The small misbehaviors of the Manhattan 
bourgeoisie and their hosts from out-of-town 
are derided. The precious time of the play- 
goers is squandered in frivolous exhibitions of 
the tiny, immoral commonplaces—amours 
between husky icemen and frail housewives, 
provincial inebriates and metropolitan gold- 
diggers. No revue, they say, is as bad as its 
audience. But if the revues were better their 
patrons might also improve. 

The ideal revue must be financed by Otto 
Kahn and Mr. Rockefeller. It must be con- 
trived and written by Will Rogers, and acted 
by him, William Collier, Joe Cook, and other 
satirists. Mr. Jerome Kern must compose 
the music, with occasional interpolations 
from Victor Herbert and Mr. George Gersh- 
win. Mr. Irving Berlin is barred from parti- 
cipation, and so is Mr. Harold Atteridge of 
the Winter Garden, because both of them 
cynically stoop to conquer. The ornamental 
ladies of the chorus must be chosen and 
dressed by a tribunal containing Mr. Ziegfeld 
of the “Follies,” Mr. Georgie White of the 


“When Iam forgotten as I soon shall be 
say I taught thee.” 





Maurice Goldberg 


The Wood Sisters in “The 
Rise of Rosie O'Reilly.” 
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| 7 women out of 10 
need helena rubinstein 


EARTBREAK! That is the story of 7 out of 10 women— 
because they are not as beautiful as they could be, as they 
were meant to be. 








Valaze Pasteurized Cream 


HE The “wonder cream”’ that revitalizes Search your mirror. Do you, too, need Helena Rubinstein? 


as it cleanses, keeps the skin humid, 


| 
} nourished and aglow with vitality and . ‘ 
skin-health; for thin faces and necks, Go to your dressing table. See to what you have pinned your 
puffiness unde e eyes, Chapped lips e . 
and hands; for all ages and all tynes faith—your beauty. A facial soap—has anyone told you that most 
of skins : . d a 
7 ; i -lac? a ar a a6 
iin Cineition thteteed soaps are first cousins to wrinkles? A cream—but not the cream 
Anactive, sitenlesing. dhitvorpslasing you used a month ago because you never buy the same kind twice. 
nities.” | fines the complexion. Promotes the rj j 5) > “Tre > 
nities ise the coemmuagiiin,  Secmonee. ts A skin food, a lotion you heard they were good, but you are not 
tof the | dincclored pigment, Weate o Sethe sure . . . You are gambling with your skin, in your quest for beauty. 
| about | Of the skin... $1.00, $2.90, $4.50 ; 
Stone ai acl If happiness depends so much upon the jars on your dressing table 
st Mus ss . . ° 
lorence A skin-enlivening wash, more penetra- one must be very certain of their contents. You need the certainty 
e must tive than soap, removes impurities, . 2 i | : 
a keeps texture fine and pores small ives of Helena Rubinstein. She is the acknowledged world-authority 
2 velvet-smoo 1 -00, 3 . 
Intyre, | Valaze Blackhead and Open Pore Paste. on the skin. She knows. And from her scores of Valaze special- 
e, and Another soap substitute, refines coarse . ° ‘ 
must || texture, removes greasiness, gently dis- ties she has selected seven of the most essential beauty aids—and has 
ctually lodges blackheads and reduces en- 1] d h ” hi f h mn pe a 
ituents larged pores resulting fom. aces = placed them within range of the average womans purse: 
sht, or other causes. . . . $1.00, $2. 
ae Tie Datta © Mame Cone. These Valaze Preparations are Certain 
i ee ee a ae They do what is expected of them—definitely—always. Mme. Rubinstein knows 
1 hav dition. ...$-75, $1-25, $2.50, $5.00 more of skin health and beauty than anyone else in the world. Her sure knowl- 
e y y 
The Valaze Skin Toning Lotion edge—her authority—is expressed in her life’s work—the Valaze preparations. 
m and A mild but bracing tonic, gives sapful- 
well in now and elasticity. end should repiece No woman who has once felt the benefit of Valaze treatments ever turns to 
_— Skin-toning lotion, special for dry any other treatment. There are many ways of seeming beautiful—of hoping 
on Oe See for beauty—but in Valaze one finds the certain way to be beautiful. 
be Valaze Anthosoros 
Rich, feeding, anti-wrinkle 2 , 
2 rae Amn Salons de Beauté Valaze 
—_ ag Proms: ond | cg *. It is well to secure personal attention to complexion problems when it is possible. 
scragsy necks $1.75, $3.50 And now women in a number of cities find Mme. Rubinstein’s sure assistance 


easily obtainable—owing to the establishing of additional salons. 
She has conducted for thirty years the most famous beauty salons in London and 


Valaze Roman Jelly 
(For younger women)—A rejuvenat- 
ing balm-tonic, tightens loosening Paris. These Valaze salons are now duplicated in New York, Chicago, Detroit, 


skin and smooths away lines and Boston. and Newark. N J 
& ei > aNe Je 


wrinkles. ‘‘Energizes’’ fading skin. : 
sa .. $1.00, $2.00 Scientific beauty treatments are given by experts graduated in her methods of 
a Rosca sed ee beauty culture. Special attention is given to correcting these conditions: Double 
heavier consistency than Roman Jelly Chin, Flabby Relaxed Muscles, Wrinkles, Crowsfeet, Moth Patches, Enlarged 
—to flex the muscles and keep them Pores, Blackheads, Oily Skin, Dry Skin, Acne, and Freckles. 

firm $3.00, $6.00 

Send for Mme. Rubinstein’s newest treat- 

ment booklet—‘‘Beauty for Every Woman.”’ 


oul of 10 


| Where to Obtain 
| Valaze Preparations Sopou 7 ' 
| The Valaze beauty prepara- 


| ' oe 
tions are now within reach 
of the average woman s purse. Visit the most convenient Rubinstein Salon, addresses below: 


| To be had at the best stores 46 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 


Or order direct from Madame 





| Rubinstein, enclosing check CHICAGO—30 N. Michigan Ave. BOSTON —Thorndyke Bldg., 234 Boylston St., Suite 204 
| or money-order. DETROIT—1540 Washington Blud., Suite 628 NEWARK, N. J.—o51 Broad Street 
| ‘ LONDON— 26 Grafton St. W. I. PARIS — 126 Rue de Faubourg St. Honore 
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SOLID SILVER { 
Precious through the Ages 
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WAYED by the precious gifts 











3 : LJ she brought him, King Solo- 
| non looked with special favor upon 
H theba’s Queen. 










Other fashions have reigned and 
lanished, but the vogue of Solid Silver 


s survived the march of centuries. 
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In the new D’Orleans, Towle 
aftsmen sound a new motif in table 
Bilver, a design of exquisite beauty [ af 
ombined with that impressive 
eight so highly prized by the dis- 
erning hostess. 
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Lady Constance, with its graceful 
loveliness, is another of the latest 
ppealing Towle patterns. 


























A set of afternoon teaspoons in 
fither of these beautiful patterns will 
be a most appreciated and timely 4 
engagement gift, enabling 4 
the fiancée to do her after- 4 
! noon entertaining with jf 
her own silver. y 
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Your jeweler will show you 
the D’Orleans, Lady Con- 
stance, and other Standard | 
Towle patterns. 

Booklet No. 16 on request 













This mark and “‘Sterling,’’ 
7 guarantee of Solid Silver 
. imprinted on every piece. 











The 
D’ Orleans 
Teaspoon 











The 
Three pieces from the 
Lady Constance Tea Set 
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NEWBURYPORT MASSACHUSETTS 
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electric light again. Her cloak lay across a 
chair. She threw it over her shoulders, thrust 
her bare feet into the slippers that lay where 
she had kicked them off, and opened the door. 

Robert was standing outside, his face 
curiously puckered. ‘*Where on earth are 
you going?”’ he demanded. 

Lilah said furiously: “*Why on earth are 
you listening at my door?’ 

“[T wasn’t listening.” 

He lifted his arms. “I forgot. 
ee was waiting. ... 
God, I was a fool!” 

Lilah closed the door. Her teeth were 
chattering. She flung the wrap aside. “‘Go 
away. Go away,” she said. ‘*Go away.” 


You spoke 
Well, by 


T SEEMED of sudden, vital importance 

that she should be happy. Since there was 
no certain immortality, temporal happiness 
Was necessary at any cost. She had been 
cheated because she did not love; but Robert 
had loved her, still loved her. He had failed 
because he had not fulfilled the promise of 
that moment in the fog. He was like all 
prosaic lovers; he had thought of nothing 
better to say than: “Poor Lilah! Poor little 
girl.” She had always despised pity. She 
denied all the feminine attributes other women 
used as defensive weapons. She preferred 
admiration to sympathy; and in this she was 
unusual; most women like to cry against a 
masculine shoulder. Lilah wanted the fulness 
of success, recognition of her strength. 

She went to the telephone and in a cautious 
voice gave Mrs. Sinclair’s number. 

“Lilah!” The high, clear tones came into 
the receiver against a confused background 
of music and voices. “I thought you found 
us dull!” 

**May I come back?” 

“Now?” Then, with a burst of amused 
laughter: ‘‘Of course! Come.” 

Lilah called a taxi and dressed hurriedly. 
From her window she saw the car slip down 
the hill from Madison Avenue and the driver, 
jumping out, glanced up. ... He mustn’t 
ring! Mustn’t! 

She flew down-stairs. Robert's door was 
closed. If he heard, he made no attempt, this 
time, to stop her. The house was dimly 
lighted, muffled, close; there was an unreality 
about the formal arrangement of chairs, the 
stiff, precise folds of curtains and draperies, as 
if no one had ever lived in these rooms or 
passed up and down the stairs... . The 
thought crossed Lilah’s mind that she had, 
after all, failed to create a livable home. Her 
heart hadn't been in it... . 

She made violent signals to the chauffeur 
of the taxi, “Don’t ring!’ Here lam! Take 
me to Four-seventy Park.” 

The man gave her a curious look as he shut 
the door. Then she realized that it was three 
o'clock. 


The formal luxury of the 
room had been put askew. Wilder was at the 
piano. Carey sat cross-legged on a table, 
singing Hawaiian ditties in a soft, saccharine 
voice. With shut eyes and upcurling lips, 
he was like an elderly Buddha in a dinner- 
jacket. 

Lilah saw immediately that Flagg was there 
and her heart leaped, but she said, smiling at 
him: “I’m not a bit of a coward. I came 
back to apologize.” 

They sat down together, unexpectedly 
embarrassed. It was not possible to fence 
effectively before a roomful of people. But 
Lilah felt that she had committed herself. 
She studied his face, his well-modeled hands. 
He was harder, more mature than Robert; the 
nature of his aloofness was not clear to her. 
Either he was cruel, or he was removed, by 
the nature of his experience, from ordinary 
behavior. He said nothing, but sat with his 
eyes on the fire which had burned low in a 
shallow hearth of yellow and black marble. 
May Sinclair was flirting, in her intense, 
experimental fashion, with Chivers Chew. 
The ship-building Englishman and his wife 
had disappeared. Near by, stretched at full 
length with her head in Heywood’s lap, the 
writer from San Diego was explaining the 
hows and the whys of the short-story game. 

“It’s perfectly easy. Any boob can do it. 
All you have to know is human nature, and 
God knows human nature doesn’t cringe from 
publicity, these days! All of us skin our souls 
in public. I’m successful because I skin mine 
a little closer. I give the public naked hearts, 
as you hand around olives at a picnic—on a 
pickle fork! People are sick and tired of 
flappers. They want ‘strong-stuff,’ be it 


N RS. SINCLAIR'S party was still in 
4 progress. 


pseudo or not; heroic love and_ sacrifice. 
Divorce has lost its novelty. I’ve been writing 
the most exalted morality tales. . . . You'll 


see—in another year skirts will go down and 
manners will go up. It isn’t going to be 
fashionable to lie with your head on a strange 
gentleman’s bony knee—”’ 

“Then why do you do it?” 
demanded, not stirring. 

‘Because it’s quite roguish in San Diego.” 


Heywood 


‘San Diego—where on earth js § 
Lilah turned to Flagg. 
a lot of rubbish! Why do people general 
about taste and morals? Today “a 
propriety is a vice in New York, a pi hing 
immoral in San Diego. And if skirts a 
in New York, they'll go up in eo De 
because San Diego is always two vente’ re 
and what does that prove?” *~_ a 
He leaned forward, lowered his voice: 
it decided, then? Are we to goon?” 
Lilah said simply: “Yes.”) 
She rose, tossing her cigaret 
was languid again; 
brushed against him 
his expression guarded 
“May,” she said, “| 
party. I'm going home 
“Have a drink,” was the succinct re aly 
; Lilah’s hostess did not trouble to hg {ry 
Chivers Chew, peering over the back of th 
sofa with a blurred expression, said “Don 
be a grouch, Lilah! We're all dan ed va 
Listen to Carey. He’s on the fiftieth verse, 
the Hawaiian poem in praise of the ‘ir 
Missionary Carey, who had fifteen wives 3 
sixty-two sons. Tune in ~ 


an Diego 


He smiled, “Wy 


ret 


away. Sh» 
her eves drooped She 
but he sat, immoval 


don’t like your 


there's a good gir 


LAGG followed Lilah into the corridor H 

offer to accompany her was, in its ter 
pered formality, old-fashioned. She could; 
understand just wherein he differed from 1 
men she knew; he was more bold, more dir 
than they, but he seemed devoid of 
fashionable carelessness which made the; 
very often, insulting. The women wer 
responsible for most of it—they let. ther 
selves be slapped on the back and addresse 
as “old girl.” 

As they stepped into the elevator th: 
heard Montague Wilder entering upon the | 
flat waltz, in thirds. 

“The stale hour,”’ Flagg remarked, as they 
waited on the curb for a night prowler. Wit! 
his cane he signaled a skulking vehicle tha: 
turned out of a side street. A sharp, cool win 
whipped Lilah’s cloak; the sky was alread 
pale with dawn. But the streets were deserte 
in pools of light cast by the tall, globed ar 
an occasional figure was visible, unreal, mo 
ing upon strange errands; cars passed, rarel 
with a smooth purring of tires, bearin: 
shadowy, drooping women, and men in th 
attitude of relaxed satiety. 

Flagg did not speak and Lilah became cor 
scious of his unswerving regard. 

“IT don’t understand what’s happened 
she said unsteadily. ‘I am not willing— 
want happiness. But I can’t hurt, too muct 
some one who has been kind to me. I'n 
selfish. You'll see. I want—things. But this 
is new. I don’t know. I'm frightened.” 

“Don’t be,” he said. 

He continued to stare at her He seemed 
be dreaming, sunk in a reverie. Lilah’s fea: 
deepened. If he had touched her, or hac 
spoken, she would have thrust him aside wit! 
all of her accustomed scorn and impatience 
But there was something in his silence tha 
was devotional, innocent, almost immateria 
She recognized that he was above self, al 
sorbed in her. . . . With a shiver, she re 
called Robert, at her door. .. . 

The taxi swerved and stopped before th 
Thirty-eighth Street house. 

Lilah gave her hand into Flagg’s clasp anc 
as they looked again at each other her lips 
trembled. She heard herself asking him 
to come, as soon as possible; then, conscious 
of a too apparent eagerness, she added 
“Thursday. I'm fearfully busy.” 

“To-morrow.” 

“No. No. I can't 
Thursday, at four.” 


Give me a day or two 


At BREAKFAST, Lilah said sweetly 
“Was I cross last night? I'm sorry. 
Robert lowered the newspaper. Hi 
answer surprised her, but she did not alter hej 
smile that had in it a touch of malice. “Cros 
No. Why?” 

“T thought perhaps—”’ ’ ; 

“I’m going to the Point,” he interrupte¢ 
“My grandfather isn’t well.” 

“Oh, Robert—” 

“It’s not serious,” he said. And addee 
with no apparent irony: “I'll come back! 

Lilah lowered her eyes to hide her expre 
sion. This little circumstance, unlooked !0 
outside her volition or her intention, ¥& 
part of her unfailing luck. In every arcu 
stance, she was triumphant. 

“T’'m terribly sorry,” she began. a 

“He has a cold. Damned nuisance: ’ 
men shouldn't have colds. He might 
I’m fond of him. And besides, he holds 
business together. An enormous amount 
correspondence goes to the Point. In & 
end, he makes all the important decision 
defines policies—his preferences are respecté 
If he should die, I would have to * 
place. But there are other reasons WH} 
don’t want him to die.” aw 

“Shall I go?” Lilah asked. “I will. ™ 
wouldn’t Grace be more useful? 

(Continued on page 120) 
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"They pinched her feet, they singed ber hair, 
They screwed it up with pins. 
Oh, never mortal suffered more 
In penance for ber sins.” 


‘They braced my aunt against a board 
To make ber graight and tall. 

They laced her p, they starved her down 
To make her ligh t and small * 


The modern science 
of Elizabeth cArden brings sure and 


natural beauty to every woman 


When we read these quaint verses describing the old painful 
and artificial methods of acquiring good looks, we are more 
than ever thankful for the sound and easy science developed 
by Elizabeth Arden. Elizabeth Arden creates beauty simply 
by creating perfect health in every tissue. 

The Elizabeth Arden Exercises for Health and Beauty are the founda- 


tion of loveliness. For these scientific movements, created especially 
for women, p put every part of the body in happy working order. Beauty 
is impossible without perfect health. Elizabeth Arden’s Exercises de- 
— beautiful proportions, normalize the weight, and stimulate every 
bodily process which contributes to a clear, healthy skin. 


The Arden method ot skin treatment is simple and fundamental in 
every ~ The famous Muscle-Strapping Skin-Toning Treatments make 
the cheeks smooth and firm by building up the starved muscles be- 
neath. This corrective method of Elizabeth Arden’s prevents and removes 
wrinkles, smooths and firms the contours, by strengthening the tissues 
of the face and neck. And it clears and refines the skin, by stimulat- 
ing circulation to carry off the poisons which cause eruptions, coarse 
pores, blackheads, and muddy sallowness. 


In fact, Elizabeth Arden simply helps your intended natural loveli- 
ness to find itself! Her method is not artifice, it is science. 


If you cannot come to Elizabeth Arden’s Salon to consult her about your prob- 
lems of good looks, and to enjoy the benefits of ber expert Treatments, write 
describing the characteristics and faults of your complexion. Elizabeth Arden 
will send you a personal letter of advice on the correct care of your skin. enclose 
ing her book "The Quest of the Beautiful,’’ outlining her scientific method. 
Ask also for Elizabeth Arden’s book on her Exercises for Health and Beauty. 


For a lovely skin, use: 


Venetian Cleansing Guam~teh, making: cleanses doonte and  anaeley . oe the 
skin pure and soft . . . ; $2, $3 


Venetian Ardena Skin Tente~ Tones, firms and whitens the skin; aa ty it clear and 
healthy . . a ‘ : 85c, $2, $3.75 


strengthens the 
, $2.25, $4 


Venetian Velva Cream—Delicate nuntihiog cream ; softens one refines the skin; 
keeps it smooth and velvety . . R $1, $2, $3 


Venetian Pore Coan~Cm open pane, corrects their laxness, refines the coarsest 
Gmbscete eee . $1, $2.50 


Elizabeth Arden Exercises for Health and Beauty —Three double-faced disc rec- 
ords, with music and clear commands. Each exercise developed especially for women, 
to perfect some specific part of the body. Wonderful to normalize the weight, correct 
sluggishness and depression, develop poise, wesley anda cleat skin. Diet form and 
weight and measurement chart with each set . . ° ° $12 the Set 


Venetian Special Astringent —Braces and lifts sagging muscles, 
contours; excellent for flabby chin and throat . be si 


Postage paid on Mail Orders exceeding $10 


ELIZABETH ARDEN 


673C FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


London .. . 25 Old Bond Street 

Boston .. «. 192 Boylston Street Detroit. . « « 318 Book Building 

San Francisco . . 233 Grant Avenue Washington, 1147 Connecticut Ave 
Atlantic City, Ritz-Carlton Hotel 


Paris «. « e « « 2rue de la Paix 


Elizabeth Arden’s Venetian Toilet Preparations and Babani Perfumes are on sale. 
at more than 1000 smart shops all over the world 
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“He doesn’t need a nurse. He's lonely. 
If you will come with me, and wear your 
prettiest dresses and perhaps play poker with 
him—he will get well. Old people sometimes 
die because they are ignored. They live alone 
until they lose the sense of their own reality; 
they sort of—vanish.’ 

Lilah said briefly: “Let me see his letter.” 

fee Peabody's fine, careful writing with 
the curious, looped s’s amma half a sheet of 
stationery. He said simply that he would be 
glad of company since he was confined to his 
bed and feverish. “They won't let me up, 
confound them!’ 

‘He's not very ill,” Lilah remarked. “* You 
go, and if I’m really needed, wire me.” She 
added: ‘‘ You'll be happy, because you love 
the country. And I have a great deal to do. 
Oh, unimportant things! But if I'm to go 
away in June, | won't have more than just 
enough time to get ready.’ 

When Robert said, “ Very well,” she had the 
feeling that she was safe. The immediate 
future held, not the necessity for speaking a 
dangerous truth, but an adventure, delectable, 
mysterious, exciting. 

Suddenly gracious, she gave her hand to 
Robert. “I'll miss you. cross old Bobsie.” 
she said sweetly. 


HE next two weeks were as exciting as she 
could have wished. 

She heard from Robert that his grand- 
father was better, but that the spaniel had 
canker of the ear. “It’s terrible. She moans 
like a human being and shakes her head and 
tries to get her hind foot into her ear. The 
vet came—that old fellow from Biddeford— 
and operated. Last night I sat up until four 
o'clock putting ice on her nose and pouring 
stuff into her ear. She wouldn't sleep and 
kept looking at me. I’ve been away too long. 
Edwin shut her head in a door because she 
wanted to get into the warm kitchen and 
lie under the stove. My God, why can't 
people understand that animals are human? 
I'll never like Edwin again. It makes me 
sick to look at him. If I had a son, I'd act 
this way, only worse. The silver bitch is the 
only son I’ve ever had... . 

“I’ve been thinking over you and me. 
I have failed with you and I don’t know why. 
No one could love you more than I do. But I 
suffer in my love, and that isn’t right—love 
ought not to betray, but it seems to. Will you 
help me? Perhaps you know what I mean 
If we had a son, there would be no complica- 
tions. Last night when I sat there giving that 
pup pieces of ice that melted as if I’d put them 
on a red-hot stove, I saw a good many things 
clearly. The ice ran over my hand and up my 
arm and ruined my shirt, and at the risk of 
your hating me I'll tell you that I cried like a 
baby and my tears ruined my tie. When I 
got through I looked like the sole survivor of 
the Flood. (You write biblical words with 
capitals, don’t you?) 

“And, as I was saying, certain things were 
sort of washed clean or clear, or both. If I 
could only put my thoughts down on paper 
so that you would understand! I know that if 
I could explain myself to you, you’d come, 
quick! Love shouldn't be a sacrifice; it should 
bea service. That goes down easily on paper, 
but it took hours to bubble up out of my 
unconsciousness. 

“And another thing, it doesn’t pay to go 
running around looking for new material to 
work with. What you have at hand is usually 
workable, if you are patient enough. Success 
is, after all, making what you have into a 
decent sort of achievement. The people who 
fail are the ones who kick about never having 
had a chance. We all have a chance. I could 
be specific, only I won’t. I am offering myself 
to you as a lump of clay for your fashioning. 
You might make something of me—the life- 
size statue of a happy man, Isn't it worth 
trying?” 

Lilah did not know what to answer; she 
postponed answering, and, after awhile, for- 
got. The issue was not pre ssing. To placate 
Robert, she sent a wire: “Love to you both 
Lilah.” 

These two weeks were exclusively her own. 
She did not want to serve love or to use the 
material at hand. She hated smug, decent, 
stereotyped domesticity. Other women could 
spend year after year with the details of a 
home and children; it was unthinkable that 
she should surrender to monotony. She must 
live to the full; she was willing, she assured 
herself, to take both the reward and the 
punishment. The penalty, however, was too 
remote to be considered. 

Putnam Flagg had been a professor before 
he became a major. He preferred the first 
title to the second, since he declared that he 
was not, by nature, a soldier. He disapproved 
of the advantage offered by rank and insignia 
to men who might be disposed to bully their 
inferiors, but he approved of awards that 
carried with them nothing but recognition of 
work well done. As a teacher and a scientist, 
he had known abstract adventure; no war 
could equal the hazards of research. Yet his 
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ability had forced him into t Most ter: 


branch of warfare and, as an ¢ 
of poison gas, he had had a « 
medicine. 


‘pert in the ase 
of his own 


se 


This struck him as an 


exquisite justice; he had be an pon ling 
but an intelligent servant of h country oe 
convinced of his duty he had — all ri % 
knowledge, and had, temporarily, Jaid aside 


his scruples. He despised war, “ he 
despised despotism. He was one of the fe 
thinkers whose faith had not been shaken by 
the tragedy; rather, he emerge | from it with h 
an even deeper belief in man’s progress 
Tlagg was convinced that society had gor 
too far to turn back; surrender, discourage. 
ment, meant annihilation; the battle mus ‘ 4 
fought to the end. 


H& DID not shrink from facts: he 

believed that the esthetic imaginatio: 
would be supplanted by the scientific imag em 
tion. There was no limit to the aud lacity. ‘ 
man; no limit to what he might dare. 
he might do. 

Flagg was to go back to his university 
the autumn. Lilah got a very definite pict : 
of a small city, a group of Gothic building 
unhallowed by age, the plain, a wide river 
brown, polished, slow. and _ resistless 
Flagg would have a house “on the campus 
and a small laboratory of his own. Thre 
times a week, in a Gothic room, before anu 
Gothic audience of farmers’ sons and busines: 
men in embryo. he would lecture His 
“subject,” he told her, was zoology. Lila 
shuddered. She could not understand \\ 
delian heredity, but she had understood what 
Junius Peabody said about the adult being 
in some manner contained within the germ 
She could not see what was gained, exacth 
by knowing... in the end, 


What 








you always 


stumbled upon God, and the inscrutabl 
be ‘innings. 
“We must make certain,” Flagg said, 


“that there is not a God beyond God. Per. 
“— our conception is childish.” 

Lilah put her hand over his mouth. “Let's 
not talk about it. I’m more interested in your 
college, your guinea pigs and rabbits and tes 
tubes.” 

His smile was mocking. ‘Guinea pigs and 
God,” he remarked. Suddenly he caught her 
hands. “I think I love you because you 
beautiful. There’s nothing else to love! 
Llove y ou! Do you care? Or are you pla 
with me: 

Lilah had not, so far, committed herself 
They were spending an hour before her fire, 
sharing the French sofa that had been too 
small for Robert. Flagg’s touch frightened 











er. 

She had been so happy. A week had passed 
like a day; it had contained the on of 
experience. If she let herself love, she must 
face exile in a western university town 
that was impossible; Flagg would not be 
spared because he happened to be an unusual 
and valuable man. She would have to wait, 
and divorce Robert. She saw a year, tw 
years, of postponement, poverty agair 
criticism, ugliness, the battle to justi 
passion. If she did not love, there was Rober 
and this, and this—a house! Or Flagg might 
die 














ER hands trembled in his, but she ' 
obstinately silent. Outside, a_ he: 

rain fell, obliterating, for the moment, 
rumble of traffic in Madison Avenue 
servant, or Grace Fuller, might come in 
find her hands in this man’s hands, her {a 
with a look of lost desire, turned up to his. .. 
If she kissed him, she knew, she would 
powerless to turn back to the facile li 
enthusiasms of her life. If she didn’t kiss hit 
she would be safe, forever, in her ro 
frescoed by Shawhan and decorated by 
Blauvelt. in her chosen interests, in t 
perfunctory embraces of her marriage. 

On the other hand, there was happines 
Happiness, at that moment, seemed tert 
a dark undertaking, something forbidden 
murderous. It involved Robert. The 
tensity of that moment in the fog, when: 
had promised Robert love, was nothing mo’ 
than a betrayal. She must not promise 4g 
and fail 

Somehow this feeling was different 
was swayed by more than her own pat 
the drama; for once she turned out from! 
self toward another human being. Pity had 
part in her love for Flagg; his affliction was 
evident; she had learned to accept his gual’ 
manner as part of his personality. * 
appearance—that length and _ leanness @ 











the pagan outlines of his face—stirred ¢ J 
His eyes were brown, without sparkle, lift 
under heavy lids, like the eyes of 2@§ 
“You belong in mythology,” she said. ! i 
was not ready to her hand; she felt alwe Fe 
that he might turn suddenly, with a feline > 
difference, and walk away from her. ie 
seemed always to be amused by her artifice ‘| 
ities, yet delighted, as if he had come up"? 


unusually winning little mouse 
Continued on page 122) 
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A wypical Hickson tailleur which completes the 
porrrait of a faultlessly attired gentlewoman— 
photographed by ALFRED CHENEY JOHNSTON, 


VERY major American City now shares with New 
York the privilege of viewing and purchasing 
Hickson garments at the moment of their first showing. 


A dependable retail establishment in each centre has 
been awarded the privilege of presenting Hickson 
attire for the Drawing Room, Street, and Field. 
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‘THE Treo Girdle originally designed for the most girlish 
of figures, has so ingeniously adapted its construction and 
material that now each and every woman—stout, average, 
or slender, can be fitted in a Treo Girdle ideally suited to 
her figure and to the prevailing fashions. 


Treotex, the newly patented surgical elastic web, is espe- 
cially designed for an elastic corset fabric and perfected 
to meet every requirement of scieatific corsetry. In Treotex 
the elasticity is permanent, due to the strength of the elastic 
strands and the ingenuity of the construction. 

The “Anchor Band”—as the name implies—holds the girdle securely in 
place without undue pressure—a special Treo advantage. The ‘‘Feature 
Strip’—the strip above the Anchor Band—supports the back and re- 
Strains the diaphragm—two essentials in successful corseting. 

Treo Girdles are made of surgical webs in the usual weights, as well as 
of Treotex, and in a variety of lengths and Styles retail from $4 to $20 
at all department stores and specialty shops. If in doubt as to the style 
you require, please write us. 


TREO COMPANY, Inc., Manufacturers, 267 Fifth Avenue, N.Y.C. 


Great Britain: Distributing Corp., Ltd., 60 Wilson St., Finsbury Sq., London, E. C. 2. 


Canada: Eisman & C »., 9 Temperance ‘St., Ontario 
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She wanted to hate him, because it would 
be more comfortable to hate than to love him. 
Without quite knowing what she did, but 
staring straight into his eyes with a look full 
of questioning, she leaned forward until 
their lips met. 

He whispered: “Lilah!” and caught her 
close to him. When she heard his heart 
beating, she realized what she had done. She 
This was the 


could not draw away... . 
reality of giving. She must keep it. 
How beautiful! How final! She could not 


rr cease 


Helpless, 


turn back, undo what she had done, - 
to feel what she was feeling. . . . 


she leaned against him, hardly conscious of 
his lips on her forehead, her hair. He kept 
on whispering: “Lilah! Lilah!” She had not 


expected him to be so gentle. When finally 
she opened her eyes and pushed him away, 
she saw that he was suffering. His face was 
flushed, transformed, made ugly and pathetic 
by pain. The oe of death was there, 
tangible, sickening. . His eyes were wide 
open, and in them an expression of surprise 
deepened into horror. 

Lilah cried: ‘Your heart!” 

He nodded and loosening the grasp of her 
hands, tried to stand up. 


“Don't! Stay where you are. Tl get 
a 5 
He said in a surprisingly loud voice: “No! 
I'll be all right. Wait. 
IS struggle was short and sharp. He 
seemed to be trying, over and over 


again, to start the interrupted action of his 
heart. With every failure, fear and amaze- 
ment made more horrible the expression of his 


wide open eyes. Lilah watched. Once she 
cried out: “You mustn’t! For my sake!’ 
Flagg tried to smile, to reassure her. He 


seemed to be listening. And the blood left 
his face, drained out, like a tide. His flesh was 
blue-white, livid. The physical agony seemed 
to waste him. Soon, Lilah thought, he would 


fall out of her arms. But he held himself 


upright with an effort, meeting the enemy 
again and again, and it was as if he held 


himself precariously on the rim of space. 
Suddenly, for no appreciable reason, it was 

over. He slipped sideways, back upon the 

sofa, and his eyes closed. “I’m all right. . . . 


Only sorry. Perhaps you know, now, 
how I love you. 
A servant was coming into the room. With 


Lilah steadied her voice 


a wren hing effort, 
and said: ‘‘What time is it? 
“Six o’clock, madam.” 

“Is Miss Fuller in the library?” 
“Yes, madam. 
“Ask her to come here.” 
Grace Fuller came at once. 
they made Flagg comfortable; 
arm under his head, sponte ntly asleep. 
Fuller ascer- 


Between them, 
he lay with his 
With 


deft, impersonal touches, Grace 
tained his pulse, wiped off his forehead, 
which was drenched — sweat, gave him 


water. She said nothing. Lilah did not meet 
her eyes. Her own feelings were confused; 
now that Flagg was —_ she could sense to 
the full her triumph; but how fragile a thing 
happiness had become—it depended on this 


man’s living! And it was doubtful whether 
he could resist the fatal pressure of the in- 
evitable emotion. He lay exhausted, pallid, 
one hand hanging limply with fingers that 
brushed the floor. 

Lilah turned her face away, afraid that 
Grace Fuller might see her expression, the 
mingling of pity and glory, of fear and 
expecti incy 

‘Is he all right? Will he die? 

“No,” Grace Fuller said. 

At that, Flagg opened his eyes. “Die? Of 
course not! This happens very often. I shall 


be all right in half a second. 

ashamed. Your kindness. .. . 
fe sat uj 
Lilah’s gesture toward him was immediate; 

before she tempered its meaning, Grace Fuller 


I'm sorry and 





had seen. But the nurse remained with her 
cool fingers on Flagg’s wrist. Only her lips 
twisted as if, before that revelation, she 
wanted to laugh. She helped Flagg to his 
feet. 

“Good of you,” he said. 

He bowed, apologized again and with a 
glance at Lilah, unreadable, went out and 


quic kly ae stairs. 
That's war,’ Grace Fuller re marked dryly. 
‘Thousands like him, trying to. 
Lilah brushed her aside. “I'm going with 
him! He’s ill. . Let me go, I tell you. . . 
Grace F uller ¢ caught Lilah’s arm, held her. 
*Lilah, don’t be a fool.” 
Lilah cried wildly: 
He’s ill. Oh, damn you! 
In a white fury she struck, clawed, 
Grace Fuller pinioned her arms, shook 
twisted her back, away from the door. 
“Tlove him! I love him! F m not ash aimed. 
Tell Robert! Tell every one! I want it over. 
** You're hysterical,’ Grace Fuller said. 
Lilah ceased struggling. For an appalling 
moment she thought her own heart had 
stopped. She sagged against Grace Fuller's 


I must. 


el 
£0: 


“Let me 


but 
her, 


HARPER’S Bizy, 
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shoulder; while a dark tide of feeling , 
submerged her, receded again Bios 
‘I love him,” she repeated jn a dull 
‘That’s all. What can I say, or do2” 


She straightened and pushed Grace I 
away. ““Now you two 
grave.” 


der 


dance on m 


can 


N HER own room again, Lilah went 
telephone and called 
ment. A man’s voice 
Flagg was not well. 
“I know,” Lilah said impatiently, +] 
Mrs. Peabody. I must speak to him 
“T am Major : lage’s physician,” was + 
reply, in a tone Lilah thought a shade 
dry. “He can not speak to any one. 
went on to explain that Major Flagg wa 
seriously ill, but that he must, fora lente 
be absolutely quiet. 
“T saw him less than an hour ago,” 
insisted. ** He seemed quite all right.” 
The physician, with some acerbity, add 
that Major Flagg had had another attack. 
his way home. He was in bed and must 
there, undisturbed. ang 
“Thank you,” Lilah said. 
She turned away from the instrument with 
a frightened gesture. She couldn't see hip 
That meant she must meet disaster alone 
she had, irrevocably, committed herself : 
Grace Fuller. No matter what happened to 
Flagg, whether he lived or died, she had lox 
Robert. . . . 
She began, unsteadily, to dress for dinner 
one Sinclairs, the lissom May and her hus. 
band, were coming, -_ as a balance to their 
unimportant millions, Lilah had invited the 
American violinist and his curtly intelligent 
bride, a woman who might amuse the Sin- 
clairs because she belonged to one of the rich- 
est families in the country. In the Sindlairs, 
two fortunes had come together, and the only 
enthusiasm they had in common was money. 
Their interest was not vulgar, it was, rather, 
fraternal. They enjoyed communion with 
the rare, kindred blessed. 
Lilah thought: “I’ve got to pretend. Dut 
none of this is mine—”’ 
In her chemise, with her hair tumbled on 
her shoulders, she realized that she had not 
called her maid. When she did, it was witha 


) the 
Flagg at his apart 
answered that Mai 


im 


ve 


Lilah 


ack OD 


certain humility that she said: “I am very 
late.” 

The maid said: ‘Yes, ma’am,” and went 
into the bathroom to start the tub. She was 





a pretty mulatto, a soft, slight creature wit! 
the gait of an enchantress. Lilah had neve 
liked her because she had the air of knov 
everything, and the suave, the velvet quality 
of her St. Kitt’s English gave her a certain 
distinction. 

Lilah wondered: ‘‘Could she have heard 
that row with Grace?” 
nh 
strait 


Was eMm- 


HE studied the girl’s back, her u 

expert gestures, and when she 
ened suddenly and turned, Lilah 
barrassed. 

‘The bath’s ready, ma’am.” : 

\ shower of violet crystals sparkled in th 
tub, and as Lilah stirred them, testing 
scented water with the tips of her fingers, 
had a sharp memory of tin tubs and basi 
Swiss pensions. And, — wilfully, 
recalled the lovers of Lorelay. . . 
glanced down at herself, silver-white, 
little bubbles, like quicksilver, climbing 
her skin, bursting on the surface of the 


How lovely her thighs were, indented, slim, 
young. And her knees, her feet. a 


She could go to Lorelay with Flagg and sn 
for that famous, that notorious tin tub w 





out shame.... She was like Manet 
Olympe, not classical but adorable. . 
Flagg would understand if she mentioneé 


Lorelay and Olympe. Robert would not; of, 
if he did, he would be shocked. . . - 
**Seven o'clock, ma’am.” 
“Coming!” 
In a robe of dark blue silk, thrown over 4 
shift of cream chiffon, she faced her mirror, 


while the mulatto girl dressed her hair. Her 
panic had been replaced by exuberance. She 
felt certain that she could handle Grace 


Flagg would say, do, nothing. She was safe 
for a fortnight, with both love and beauty. 
‘Draw it back, away from my ears. -\” 
fluffy! Here, give me the comb I've told 
you so many times hg 
“Sorry, ma’am. 
That pretty, aoe face, honey-coloret, 
was reflected in the triple mirror in an @ 
guarded moment, and Lilah caught a fash 


were 


dislike and cont mpt from eyes that 
us sually turned aside. Sean 
‘Have you a sweetheart?” Lilah 


twisting her hair into the Second Emp 

contour she affected. 
‘Yes, ma’am. 
‘Does he love you?” 1 


The mulatto shrugged her shoulders i 
don’t know. Men are funny. He's a pret 
man, but he gambles. He spe! 
money. He’s a sailor.” 


Continued on page 12) 
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Continued from page 122) 


“Get me the black dress. Ill want the 
white cameo earrings. No! Not there! In 
the leather box. Stupid! Stupid! I'm late.” 

On her way down-stairs, where the tinan- 
cial rating of the violinist’s wife was just 
dawning on the Sinclairs, Lilah stopped to 
speak to Grace Fuller 

“Grace? 

“Ves.” Grace Fuller was having her own 
dinner, in the fashion of nursery governesses, 
on a card-table before the fire 

‘You've had dinner? 

‘I'm having it—just.”’ 


psn came into the room. She was very 
lovely. She wore no jewelry, save the 
heavy white cameos, set in gold, that dangled 
from her ears. She gave no hint of her actual 
years; Grace Fuller thought, in a moment of 
judgment, that she was like the city, a crea 
tion of that energy which is all nerves. There 
was something ageless in the slim, provocative, 
exless body, thrust a little forward, the car 
riage of her head, with its dense weight of hair 
coiled under, her lips, painted like an Orien 
tals, not scarlet, but magenta. She said 
lightly: “Am [all right? Will I do?” 

‘Beautifully,’ Grace said, flushing 

Lilah bent down and Grace became con- 
scious of the odor of sandalwood. “* Dear old 
Grace; I'm absolutely in your hands.” 

“If you mean that I am not to say anything 
to Robert,” Grace repliel, “I won't. Things 
like this are too personal, too terrible, for an 
outsider—” 

“1 will know what to say when I see 
Robert,” Lilah interrupted. Her manner 


became, abruptly, sharp and decisive. “‘Or 
whether to say anything at all.” She added, 
almost carelessly: “‘My feeling may have 


been pity ty 

Grace said nothing. The flush had mounted 
until her face burned, as if the shame of 
Lilah’s confession were hers. For the first 
time she had had a glimpse of Lilah’s weak- 
ness -she saw her exposed to defeat; the 
revelation was, somehow, humiliating: Grace 
Fuller turned her eyes away. 

“T think you can trust me,” she said. And, 
instantly, she hated herself for not having 
struck. Now it was too late. 

Lilah went down-stairs; she had crossed 
the precarious bridge to temporary security. 

Her guests were already launched. Fred 
Sinclair was staring at the violinist’s wife with 
the satisfaction of an entomologist who has 
happened upon a singularly rare insect. Mrs. 
Sinclair was testing her charm upon an un- 
yielding surface; the violinist was more a 
priest than an artist. Lilah found him parry- 
ing Mrs. Sinclair’s sentimental thrusts with 
his own peculiar irony. He despised any one 
who wasted his time. Lilah trembled for the 
success of her dinner. She said deftly that in 
Robert's absence she depended perhaps too 
much on her friends; she suggested loneliness 
and a_ peculiar sensitiveness to “‘atmo- 
spheres.””. The violinist promptly pocketed his 
ill-temper, and his bride surrendered to Mr. 
Sinclair's “butterfly on a pin’? manner. On 
the way in to dinner, she graciously stated the 
size of her fortune, Mr. Sinclair's collection 
thereby gaining a precious specimen. 


) by. \H had counted on Flagg as a sixth at 
the table. In her failure to warn the ser- 
vants, a place had been set and she had to 
explain. Immediately, the silver and glass 
were removed, the chair taken away, but 
Flagg’s name had interested the violinist. 

“I'm sorry. I’ve always wanted to know 
him. What a thundering crime—a man like 
that, gassed! There could be no survival of 
the fittest in such warfare.” 

He spoke with bitterness of the destruction 
of the world’s best brains and of the inevitable 
hiatus—there would be a wide break in both 
science and art. As it was, the few who were 
left carried a double burden; their responsi- 
bility to the past and to the generation that 
had had no expression save in death. Flagg 
was one of the men the world could not spare. 
The indignity of his suffering now— 

The violinist broke off: ‘‘I know it isn’t 
considered polite to talk about the war. In 
Europe, people aren’t so squeamish. It 
happened. It may happen again.” 

Mrs. Sinclair thought not. 

Lilah smiled at the violence of his retort; he 
had served on the Russian front, had seen 
the Kolchak debacle, and, before that, had 
tlown over Trieste and Pola, Villach and Wien, 
with d’Annunzio. Mrs. Sinclair listened to his 
tirade with a pained expression, as if he were 
being intentionally disagreeable. Why on 
earth talk about war when you could talk 
about the theaters, reducing and prohibition— 
there were enough interesting things... . 

Lilah pictured Mrs. Sinclair in her Long 
Island house, a Tudor mansion set down in a 
vast wilderness of new rose-gardens upon a 
featureless plain, not unadorned but unhal- 
lowed. Her security, established when she 
Was a child, had been deepened by the pos 
session of this enormous stone house, a for 
tress against chance or change; in rooms as 


cold, as cheerless, as echoing as a serie 
railway terminals, she seemed removed f; 
those things which happen to all of ys: ; 
walls were too thick and too new to a) 
defeat. Lilah wondered what Mrs Sinc 
would do if the armies the violinist oe 
should trample the Sinclair flowerbeds a, 
pepper the Tudor walls with machine», 
bullets... . Send for the Swiss butler 
probably, and die, game and unconvin : 
sipping a dry Martini. Lilah could « 
decide which counted for more—the indifi, 
ence of the Sinclairs or the awareness of th 
viol'nist; they believed that the future y; 
neglicible, the present amusing, which suffi 7 
he believe that the world could be saved ver 
by incredible effort, a supreme, unending 
unified intention. . . . 

He complained that there was no flame j: 
humanity—too much water had been throw: 
onit, perhaps. Life was drab unless kept at ar 
artificial, stimulated pitch; pleasure <— 
chased, had taken the place of faith. | - 

Mrs. Sinclair, bending her willowy bod 
from the waist, whispered to Lilah: “y 
dear—what’s this I hear about you ap 
Putnam Flagg? It wouldn't do for you— 
wouldn't do at all! He’s penniless. Noy 
don’t look innocent. A dozen people hay: 
seen you together, lunching at tea rooms any 
meeting in art galleries it’s awful: 
touching, but no one believes these naive— 

“May,” her husband said 

“Oh, yes.” She turned again to the yj 
linist. “Faith. You were saying—?” 


i THE morning Flagg telephoned. “D 
you think that I would pay any attention t 
a doctor’s orders? I want to see you.” 

iis voice unnerved Lilah. Every time 
was like the first time—a breathless recogni 
tion, a summons, alarming and unavoidabk 
to a self beyond self. “‘ He was very severe- 
Suddenly her voice broke. Through a flood ¢ 
frightened tears, she stammered: “Oh, m 
darling! My darling!” 

Plage said gravely: ‘‘Lilah—if I cou 
comfort you. Will you come over here 
It’s quite respectable. There’s a nurse, wh 
will, if 1 ask her, leave us alone. Or, if yo 
prefer, she will stay in the room.” é 

“T can’t. It isn’t possible! I might bi 
seen. 

“And what if you are? Before long even 
one who knows you will know that you lov 
me. Things like this can't be gone at politely 
When you break up a marriage, it’s war. It 
got to be war. And neither of us can affor 
to be afraid, now, or later. You understan 
don’t you? 5 

ifs Tes.” 

“Then come!” 

“But—” 

He was silent, and Lilah knew that tl 
issue was important. If she refused, she woul 
in all probability never see Flagg again. 

“You're better?” 

“Ves ... Take a taxi. You know th 
number. These are bachelor quarters, bu 
I’ve prepared the elevator man—he'll brin: 
you up. . I'll be a lot better when I se 
you.” 

Lilah thought: ‘Don’t be squeamish 
All the women you know do this sort 0 
thing.” 

Aloud, she said:- ‘‘J’Il come at once.” 

She dressed with a romantic attention t 
detail. She chose a small black hat with a 
air of intrigue and sophistication; a veil that 
seemed to shut her beauty away so that her 
eyes were remote, enticing beneath the rakis 
brim of the tricorn. 

A streak of conventionality, a dislike 0 
criticism, warred with her eagerness to Se 
Flagg. She sent her motor away and walke 
westward to the avenue, then up-town. Lila! 
wanted to have her own way, but to be con 
sidered above reproach. The possibility 0 
scandal frightened her; she thought: “I's 
not a coward! Only, to be torn to bits an 
thrown to the yellow journals to make : 
middle-class holiday! A Sunday supplemet 
martyr! It’s so stupid. ... So ugly. .- 
Robert and Junius, all of us—” With a shoo 
of relief, she thought: “I’m glad I havent 
child.” ss 

Still, she might have. Even now, she mig! 
have! Robert’s child. Even now, as she wet 
to Flagg. But that would be a loathson 
trick of destiny; it couldn’t be! Couldn't. 
She didn’t deserve punishment; not such 
punishment! God thought of people—ther 
must be some sort of divine justice. Now ths 
she had love— But suppose, as Flagg ha 
said, that there were a God beyond God, a 
no one watching, no one caring. - 

She found herself standing befor 
window, and was conscious of the blurt 
reflection of herself, the fashion ible outline 
a woman of the world. There was secu 
insurance against a detestable, a repugné 
reality, in the fact of her worldliness. Lik 
Mrs. Sinclair she was a product of ¢ ivilizatio 
a vital, representative image of society, © 
moved, by her unquestioned right to her pe 
Continued on pas 
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Or it = MARTHA. The fashionable tunic is charm- 

is ing in Corticelli Crepe Tremaine with a 
might b border and underskirt of Corticelli Satin 
Sa-on, und patches of vivid embroidery. 
ong ever Created by Jesse Woolf & Co., New York 
; you love 
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IDA. This slim-bodiced frock of Corti- 
celli Satin Sa-on over creamy lace 
boasts a crisp chou and a skirt with 
long scalloped points. Created by 
Joseph A. Morris & Co., New York 


Realizing the all-important role 
material plays in modern dress, Irene 
Castle chose three Corticelli Silks, 


The magic touch of Irene Castle! 
These enticing new creations of hers 
that th} eVOke Paris in Spring—cool, gay, 


she woul 


in, colorful. ee perfectly adapted to the individualities 
know th — ‘ oe TOMMIE ATKINS. This slender neu of the models illustrated. Irene Castle 
rters, bu rene Castle has not only the rare coat of English material lined with Corti- C . lli M d 1 d d 7 
ie'll bring gilt ot flawless taste in clothes but celli Crepe Eldora, adds smart touches a ortice 1 O eis are repro uce In 
rhen I se : . ” f single button and the neu plaiting. Created the same beautiful Corticelli Silks she 
—" the rare generosity to share it with by Jacob Rapoport & Co., New York 4 -” 

s sort Oph ; Pele selected for the originals. It is wonder- 

other women. sina 7 


fully reassuring to be able to get 
fashionable ready-to-wear clothes and 
know that they are made of the splen- 
did Corticelli Silk you have been ac- 
customed to get by the yard. 


nce.” 


rention These new Irene Castle Corticelli 
ic Wi I 


vel th Models and six others are now being 
theraki:? shown by an exclusive dealer in each 
| city—you will find in them the grace- 
nd walk? ful originality that has always dis- 
‘bility of “guished the wardrobe of America’s 
hits an Dest-dressed woman. Women of taste 
‘ppienee} have come to look eagerly for the new 
hash Irene Castle Corticelli Models each 
‘adil month, because they know what a 
she teal gratification it is to have clothes 
ida. | Of such unquestionable style. 
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If you do not know the name of 
the Irene Castle Corticelli Fashions 
dealer nearest you, we will gladly send 
it to you. And you will be interested 
to see our attractive booklet showing 

all the newest Corticelli models—just 

Rennes send us the attached coupon. The 

IRENE CASTLE ye 
A charming camera study by Iva Hill Corticelli Silk Company, Florence, Mass. 
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ALY of FRANCE CORSET 











cAn exquisite Step-in Corset designed by Lily of France to 
complement the new tailored mode. Fashioned in the 
inimitable Lily of France manner, it so skilfully unites hand- 
knitted elastic with fine brocade that its wearer gains a 
supple, dancing grace. Whatever your type, there’s a Lily 
of France Step-in, perfectly created for you 
back-lacing or non-lacing styles, meeting every caprice of 


as well as lovely 


Fashion. At stores which feature quality corsets everywhere. 


LILY OF FRANCE CORSET CO., 303 Sixth Ave.. N. Y. C. 


The Lily of France is the beautiful 
corsel worn by beautiful” 
women lo make them 

more beautiful 
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OF ALL 


Concluded 


quality of it is not straine!. The impression 
of kindness, that was my first impression of 
(America, remains strongest. It still appears 
to me to be the prevailing characteristic of 
the American, and what better characteristic 
can man have? If people were consistently, 
universally kind, there could be no wars nor 
social discontents. 

It is a charge commonty made against 
Americans that they are ostentatious, in- 
clined to boast of the wealth and beauty of 
their country. That charge is only half, or 
less than half, true. If they boast, they do so 
in no spirit of ostentation, but partly through 
hospitality, and partly from sensitiveness. 
Every American citizen is anxious to welcome 
the stranger to his shores, anxious to give him 
a good time, anxious to lay the whole re- 
sources of his country at the happy stranger's 
feet, and it is partly this anxiety which leads 
him to say, * You should see this, you should 
see that!’ He doesn’t want the guest to miss 
anything. How ashamed we English feel, or 
ought to feel, before this open handed, wide- 
hearted hospitality. 


HE Enzlish are one of the least hospitable 

of the races, not because they are close 
fisted or cold-hearted, but mainly 
they entirely lack interest in everything and 
every bo ly that does not immediately concern 
them. There was once an English nobleman 
who held the opinion that the Almighty made 
a great mistake when he created foreigners. 
Ihe same view was expressed, in simpler 
terms, by the British workman who exclaimed, 
‘'Ullo, there’s a foreigner! Let’s all ‘eave a 
brick at him.” In spite of the great War and 
the League, this view still prevails in large 
sections of every sphere of English society, so 
it happens that Americans are as apt to mis- 
judge us as we to misjudge them. ‘They think 
the En lishman has no heart because he 
doesn't wear it on his sleeve. He has, as a 
matter of fact, a heart of gold, but it must be 
remembered his home is his castle and he 
prefers to keep his gold in the deepest vault 
of that castle, under lock and key. Enzlish 
people don’t pay compliments and don't ex- 
pect them. Americans do both, and here we 
come again to another prevailing .\merican 
characteristic, sensitiveness. 

It is, in a certain sense, a corollary of kind- 
ness, the passive instead of the active mood. 
On the other side of the medal, Americans are 
as quick to feel injury as they are to confer 
benefit. Very often this sensibility is so highly 
developed that they detect a slight when none 
is intended. Now, the Englishman is the 
slowest of mankind to think himself insulted. 
He has a certain stolid, careless self-contidence 
which neither worries about nor resents the 
opinions of his neighbors. It preserves him 
from many unnecessary irritations, but also 
leads him often into being unnecessarily irri- 
tating. Because his own skin is thick, he 
assumes that of other people is of the same 
quality. He doesn’t mind your treading on 
his toes, and he is astonished if you protest 
when he comes down, full weight, on yours. 


because 


humor that they enjoy most a joke at, or of, 
heir own country. Shakespeare recognized 
this characteristic when he made the grave- 
digger inform Hamlet that the Prince of Den- 
mark had been sent to England because he was 
mad, the reason being that insanity would not 
be noticed there, as all people there were as 
mad as he. This joke invariably raises a 
laugh in the English theater, but when | saw 
the play performed by Jack Barrymore the 
other evening, and quite admirably performed, 
it was received in silence. So it happen that 
the Englishman will often make perfecily 


I IS a peculiarity of the English sense of 
t 











good-natured and well-meant jokes to an 
THE 
( jie 
tion, from the blind attacks of destiny. She 
was powerful because she was instructed. She 
was indomitable because she was intelligent 
If there was a God beyond a God she could 


reach Him. She would not take punishment— 


} 


need I 









She shook herself, tried to stare at the things 
w—a Florentine chair, more 
most of them; a Persian bowl; 


a Flemish chest; a Luini; a strip of ecclesiasti 


velvet; a pair of Waterford glass chan 


glass chandeliers 





She had wanted 
bedroom—one on either side of the 
narrow mantel, to balance the rumeau. These 
were delightful—a shower of crystals, delicate 





as cobwebs after a rain. They were, probably, 








expensive 

Lilah hesit 1. Her room was lifeless, 
almost gloomy; it needed such a sparkle as 
he ttle chandeliers would give She 
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American at the expense of t] 
without the least intention of | 
but amusing. The American 
ing courtesy, will take it well 
feelings will be profoundly wo 

The Americans give prais¢ 
else lavishly, but also expect or desir 
receive it. It is not only the news D 
reporters, in search of « opy, who ask what ‘ 
think of New York; it is the question moc 
often put, and always present in the heart , 
every American one meets. I have noti 
people steering round the question, trying } 
elicit an opinion without having gectyal 
asked for it, and T have realized how oft 
the insensitive Englishman, in his endeavor t 
be Witty, must have seriously hurt the feel ’ 
of the inquirer. The Enlish never ask Amer 
icans what they think of London, and ther 
son is, as [ have already suggested, that thy 
English are neither so kind nor so sensitiv 
as their cousins. They don’t mind whether 
Americans are happy in London, Or not 
No insult leveled at London could distur 
their perfect equanimity, which js 
dinary 

What wrong ideas nations get of on 
other! The English opinion of the America 
according to tradition, is that he is a yen 
hard and very rude, cold-blooded, efficien 
person. I have already insisted on their kind 
ness, courtesy, warm hearts, so I must | 
forgiven if I now bezin to question their ef 
ciency. They are certainly not less efficient 
than other people, but [ doubt whether they 
are more so, and I sometimes suspect that thi 
guise of efficiency which they often adopt— 
the quickness, abruptness, downrightedness, 
and slap-bang business methods—is a mask 
deliberately assumed in order to conceal 
benevolence, gentleness, and sweetness, which 
are their real nature. 

Everybody remembers Jaggers and Wem 
mick, the immortal lawyers of “Great Ey 
pectations.” In the office they were cold 
as stone, would stand no nonsense, abon 
inated every form of sentiment. They 
there for business, and business was tl 
only thing that mattered. But, although they 
were both ashamed of it, they were both soft 
hearted and human and in vain attempt 
to conceal this humanity from one another as 
they would have concealed vice. 
there are a good many Americans of the Ja: 
gers and Wemmick breed. 
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ICLICS 


how difficult it is for the citizens 

country to get at the heart of th 
citizens of another, and how impertinent must 
appear judgments and criticisms based on a 
few weeks’ acquaintance. Even in outlines 
of the town structure the very bricks and mor 
tar need knowing. At first one can only realize 
its hugeness. Gradually one perceives ¢ 
acter. Finally one discerns beauty. Bei 
of great cities is as elusive, as slow to impress 
and as indelible in impression as beauty of 
women. A pretty little town, whose charm is 
appreciated at first sight, is as impotent to 
hold affections as is a pretty little woman 
The one and the other are soon love 
soon become unbearable. A great city 
New York seems at first cold, hard, 
coming. One gazes up at its immense 
ings and they look down from their ret 
altitude in a hostile, aloof, alien spirit, be 






















and have been studied in all the 
lights, dawn-dusk and dusk-dawn, when 
has seen them hung with illuminations, 
with jewels, or a stern gray in the 
light of morning, or weird and mysterious 
the dim mists of evening, burying their he 
in the clouds t 


pitiless 
pi 







then one begins to t 
the great city that they belong to 
its beauty as that of a living thing 


TIDE 


row 
saw herself, moving about in land, crystal 
light - 
She went into the shop, cons« s alwé 
nowadays, of her ability to reach out ¢ 
take what she wanted. The chandeliers wer 








displayed by a collector who tlattere rt 
making no comment hat they were gel 
inc . was beyond que 

them.” 





“Very well. 

“Mrs. Robert Peabody.” 

‘T know. We had the pleasure ot in 
ing some Venetian glass—” 

Lilah interrupted: *Be 
to hang the chandeliers.” 

“Certainly. To-morrow.” 

She went out again,somehow reli 
had come unscathed through a ht 


ing things always gave her a sen 


sure to 








Silly of her, to have been afraid of somethine 
that could never happen to her . never 
o be continued in th pr 4€ 
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) m) noble patrons WW The MESSAGE of LUYNA V/ \ _ 
known to Americans |Ih Cr message of LUYNA is a message of good taste. First — — 
ae y individually created for a royal Princess and breathing , sauna per 
| de Fancigny-Lucings the exquisite spirit of the Parisian salon, these perfumes Song of Summer 
e Troubetzkoy are now offered to the gentlewomen of America for their Fleur Ardente 


Jean de Lube oP [ fur-are-daunt 
peed fastidious use . . . Of the many lovely odors, CHANSON votre eed 


: de Montaign D’ETE, the Song of Summer, carries an individual message Mava \s-e6] 
omtesse d'Hinnisd s bo y 
aataciene in perfect harmony with the mood of the user and the Illusion (Hindu) 
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BLUE-LINE- HOSIERY: 
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O 
e/'HAT the exclusive clientele of such 
great organizations as those listed below 
favors these very superior hose is a sure 
indication of their quality. 
Blue Line Hosiery in seasonable colors in 
: styles and weights for all purposes from street 
to evening wear is now being featured by 
‘ the tollowing: 
Abraham & Straus,Inc Brooklyn, N. ¥. 
L. S. Ayres & Co Indiana Ind. 
L. Bamberger & Co wark, N J 
Bullock's Los Angeles, Cal 
Daniels & Fisher Stores Cx Denver, Colo. 
; The Dayton Company Minneapolis, Minn 
Wil 1 Filene’s Sons Co. Boston. Mass 
ess Bros. Allentown, Pa 
Geo. I s Dry Goods Co. Wichita, Kan 
Lasalle & Koch Co. Toledo, Ohio 
F.& R. Lazarus Co. Colum Ohio 


Nat onal Hos 


s 


toresCo New York.N.Y 





The Rike Kumler Company D Ohio 
I. Samucls & Bro. Providence, R. | 





Wr Tavlor Son & Co. Cleveland, Ohio 
I rar Cal. 
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Continued from page 57 


“What kind of bazaar?” I asked Harper's 
Bazar? 

‘No Harper—-but Khan el Khali Bazaar, 
down in Mousky Street, perfume bazaar 
goldsmith bazaar, carpets. brassware——all 


very tine 

L succumbed—the lure of the bazaar! It 
had proved irresistible. We called an “arra 
beah” and drove down the Mousky. <A 
brilliant native thoroughfare, in which both 
treet and home life are open to inspection 
The shops have no glass windows, the mer 
chants within, as well as the crowd outside, 
form one seething mass of noisy humanity 

Goats, sheep, donkeys, and camels, car 
riages, motor-cars, and many other strange 
vehicles contribute to the general turmoil. 
Clouds of dust and millions of buzzing flies 
complete the local atmosphere. 

The Khan el Khalil Bazaar is in the center 
of the quarter termed ‘ Bazaar’-—in other 
words, the native shopping district. We 
passed a street entirely devoted to gold 
smiths. The gold looked bright, and even if 
not of purest alloy produced an impression 
of oriental splendor. Riches among much 
sordidness! 


HERE were streets full of red leather 

slippers, narrow thoroughfares devoted 
to every kind of amber, brassware, or carpets. 
Surrounded by “all the perfumes of Arabia,” 
by essences of jasmine, chypre. rose, and e very 
other kind of scent, we sat a while in Soliman’s 
booth. He made us smell perfumes of fruit, 
which were new to me Bey pii in coffee was 
erved in tiny cups, mixed with ambergris, 
a mineral prized by all Orientals, which, when 
heated, becomes brown paste. 

\t Hadji Bekir’s, the famous Turkish con- 
fectioner, we bought rahat la koum, made of 
honey and almonds, white paste of bananas, 
and an agglomeration of bits of cocoanut and 
red and green pistachio, crystallized into a 
solid block 





Further on we bought Egyptian kohl, 
supplied to the ladies of the hareems. Dark 
blue and black. The women of this country 
have enormous eyes. quite wondertully 
brilliant, like those of houris in a prophet’s 
paradise. The eves being the io visible 
part of an Egyptian woman's face, it is of 
importance to make the most of these--hence 
the exaggerated use of kohl. Though sup 
posed to be beneficial to the eyes, it is, of 
course. merely ornamental, the residue of 
burning a special kind of frankincense, or 
sometimes the shells of almonds. The kohl 
is moistened with rose-water, and applied 
with a small probe of ivory, called “‘mirwed.” 

Some oriental ladies apply a paste, a mix- 
ture of several kinds of ore, for an hour every 
day. It gives luminosity to the eyes. The 
recipe. a well-guarded hareem secret, is a 
compound = of sugar candy, the 
fine dust of a Venetian sequin, and sometimes 
powdered pearls \n easy prescription to 
make up at a local drug stere. 

The custom of applying henna to the 
fingernails, as we apply pink varnish, has 
gone out of fashion in the higher classes, 
though the women of the people still color 
their nails, their toes, and occasionally the 
palms of their hands and feet with this brown 
paste. I saw henna bushes growing on the 
banks of the Nile. Its use, which prevails all 
over the East, has its origin in Egypt. 

Women in this country are still recluses, 
only seen by their own “lord husbands.” 
Tradition demands this. The really great 
ladies, especially the older ones, observe such 
rules very strictly, but the younger genera- 
tion is getting more and more emancipated. 
Even if not appearing quite unveiled in 
public, their veils are so transparent, one 
layer of white chiffon across the lower part of 
the face, as to conceal nothing. Mystery is 
always interesting, and a certain amount of it 
becoming. Excellent reason for preserving it! 


sarcocolla 


HE tradition for Mohammedan women to 

cover their faces in public, even if it is 
only a pretense, is as much a matter of good 
taste as it is for one of our ladies not to appear 
in public bare down to the waist. 

The princesses ot the royal and Khedivial 
families are legion, for in 1860 the famous 
Khedive Ismacl Pasha had three hundred 
wives and innumerable descendants. One 
easily recognizes these ladies out driving by 
their regulation Turkish yashmak, a scarf of 
white gauze across the lower part ol the face, 
pinned at the back by a jewel. With this is 
worn a white gauze turban, placed high up 
on a carefully marcelled coitfure. They go 
about in beautifully appointed limousines 
with liveried chauffeurs and footmen. Their 
life is mostly spent in calling on each other or 
ittending receptions at the Queen's Palace, 
Visiting the Sultana, or paying their respects 








to the venerable ex-Khediva-mother. Egypt 
in the last ten years has had three sovereign 
the Khedive Abbas, dethroned, Sultan 


Everything that is new 
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Bazar is the 


Hussein. who died, and 
King Fouad. Hence the n r 
Feminism, in all its asp 
against obsolete customs are er 

ing ground. Our unromant 

is playing havoc with tim: 
seemingly immovable 
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if, in kgypt. they have not actually ae 
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much further than replac heavy gq 
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- Sard 


all veils when on 
Carlo 

Long stays in Europe are now adays part of 
an Egyptian ladys anate of lite. Deauvilk 
the summer, or St. Moritz in the winter sh 
a welcome change, after the restrictions oj 


a trip to Paris or Monte 


Cairo. Recently, while at St Moritz, | aa 
a very attractive woman She w, as dark 
petite. and | supposed her to be Ot Greek 
nationality. She danced divinely, Only 


after my return to Paris did 1 discover she 
and her husband were Egyptians, well known 
in exalted Cairo circles, though she 
remained invisible 

We had talked about winter 
the * Perroquet’ in Paris, about fashions: in 
fact, on quite trivial subjects. During th: 
first few weeks in Cairo my quest had been j 
vain, and not until I met Lady Sanderson d 
I get news of her. I was told she had or ily 
recently returned to Cairo, and was chafing 
under the obligation of leading a mysterio 
existence. She would come to tea at Lady 
Sanderson’s and would Lady Sanderson, un 
known to any one, invite... But what 
happened, when the fair visitor actual! 
called on Lady Sanderson, shall remain 
told. The result, however, was a length 
message for Harper’s Bazar. I give it word 
for word. 


» of course 


sports, about 


” ADIES in my position never go out 

4 oot. No, we don’t do any shopping 
we send ior whatever we need. Some ot tl 
‘dellalehs’ have access to the hareem. Yes 
of course. But only when we are in Europe 
But pray, don’t let us talk of Europe. Yes 
my husband keeps four motor-cars and tw 
chauffeurs. but we never drive out togethe 
It would be a breach of good manners 
While we drive, no well-bred man ever stares 
at us: he directs his eyes another way 

‘At the Royal House, the onl 
theater we visit, we have. as you may ha 
observed, our own special boxes. The wir 
netting and the applied white decorati 
make us invisible to the public, but we 
see perfectly. My husband has his own be 
twice a week, and so have 1. My favorit 
operas are Tosca’ and ‘Carmen.’ Oh, 1 
We most of us get all our clothes in Paris 
I am there myself at least once a year, a 
choose gowns for many of my friends who are 
not able to travel, or whose husbands are still 
old-fashioned. My preference is for Wort 
Callot, and Doucet I’ve dressed in thes 
houses for years. 

“Ves, L know the newer houses, Chane 
Molyneux, and Patou. Their styles are les 
suitable for us. You see, our life in Egypt is 
so different from Europe. We none ol 
play golf, we don't walk, therefore don! 
need the practical, useful garments so 
versally adopted nowadays. We don't really 
care for too much modern simplicity; it does 
not suit us. We prefer quite elaborate models 
Callot and Worth are really our favorites. 

“Oh, yes, we have balls and parties. There 
is one given next week—of course, for ladies 
only. We dance among ourselves. 
certainly not. No men allowed. I hear the 
jazz band from Shepheard’s has been ot 
gaged, of course placed beyond drape: 
‘musharabeahs.’ The doorkeeper inspects 
each lady’s hand as she enters, so no disguise 
male may slip by. No, he never makes 4 
mistake Once a young English officer 
attempted to pass him—it was a dreadtu 
scanda 

“Up to the age of sixteen I was only allows 
out once a month, as my father was very con 
servative and old-fashioned. . fact, I wa 
a recluse until a husband had been select 
for me. Neither my fiancé nor myseli ha 
ever seen each other. Formerly the bnd 
groom was shown a miniature, now we * 
photographs. On the day of my marriage 
was taken to the bridegroom's house m4 
closed carriage, surrounded by my_ tam 
much music, and rejoicing. Ii my husban 
had not been educated in Europe and ve 
European in his ideas, it would Just Md 
meant a change from my father’s hareem | 
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“Perfection 
in 


‘Washable Silks 


FOR what seem the erratic whimsies 
of fashion there are generally good 
reasons. 





Now washable silks are the vogue; 
and the reason is simply this - - - 
Empire Washable Silks. 

These are different, completely dif- 
ferent from any other washable silks 
you may have used. 

FirsT, because they are really wash- 
able. SECOND, because their weaves 
and patterns have been developed 
especially for the use of women. 
THIRD, because they may be had in a 
bewildering variety of the newest and 
most beautiful designs and colors. 

Whether you choose a Zephyrspun 
or a Mellowspun or a Commodore 
Crepe - - - a plaid, a stripe, a check, or 
a solid tone - - - you will be sure that 
the rich, yarn-dyed colors of your 
Empire Washable Silk will never run 
or fade. 


An interesting portfolio New Uses 
for Washable Silks will be sent 
free if you address our Dept. E 


The illustration shows a 


One-piece “Dress of Zephyrspun 








©mpire Loomcraft 


EMPIRE SILK COMPANY 
315 Fourth Avenue -New York 
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was magnificent. The jewels gorgeous \ 
splendid piece of work, a bedspread of point 
lace reembroidered in real pearls, was made 
by Egyptian women. 
— — not—you mistaken. 
nowadays 


are quite 


Hareem’ 


The term ‘Ladies of the 
only applies to the womenfolk of the familys 
and their numerous attendants—to the wife, 
the mother, the sisters, the aunts—not to 
dozens of wives, ‘odalisks,’ as you call 
them Polygamy is quite obsolete. My 
husband has never had but one wife —-mysellf 
I should not have tolerated any other woman 
about him. 

Phe high cost of living may have helped 


to the downtall of these dreadful traditions 


for in the legendary days of Khedive Ismacl 
Pasha, some sixty years ago, extravagance 
was rampant. As an instance, | was told each 
of his three hundred wives was always given 
the same presents, the same gowns and jewels, 
or at least ~~ ‘oe lent. It was he who 
built the Gezireh Palace for the Empress 
Mugeénie, asa ey Bh we her one weck’ tay 
in Egypt to inaugurate the Suez Canal. He 


also commissioned Verdi to compose an opera 
for the same occasion. The result was *.\ida,’ 
which had its initial performance in Cairo. 
“But good-by. We will not meet 
again in Egypt. It was pleasant seeing you 
iain, but alas! life is complicated for me 
here. Yes! Maybe in Paris, next spring. Yes, 
we generally stay at the Majestic. Enjoy 
yourself to-night; | know you are dining with 
Ibrahim Pasha. Oh, we ‘Ladies of the 
Hareem,’ lanquishing behind modern shutters 
gui irde d night and day, know everything, 
surprise that awaits you at the 


now, 


and 
even the big 
Pasha’s palace. 

ERE ends the veiled lady’s information. 

Ibrahim Pasha entertains as the pro 
verbial princes should and, as a rule, don't. 
In our four he had planned a dinner served 
Turkish style, which certainly was a novelty 
and a surprise. Two of his smart limousines 
called at the Semiramis to convey our party 
to his splendid palace. Here we were received 
by rows of servants in scarlet liveries. 

In the center of the dining-room 
low, round silver tray, of gigantic seca ng é 
Placed around this tray were eight stools, and 
behind each an Arab servant was in atten 
dance. These were gorgeously dressed in 
Mameluke costumes of the period, volumi 
draped searlet. trousers, and_ short, 
cloth jackets delicately worked in 
Such servants are impressive. 
dinner was announced by one of them 
the doorway of the drawing 
his arm hung cloth heavily 
embroidered in gold. He was silent. It wa 
the signal to bid us to the dining-room. 
Turkish dishes are excellent when composed 

by master-cooks, as at Ibrahim Pasha’s, 


stood ¢ 





nously 
white 
gold. 
The 
appearing in 
room. Over 


and I certainly never have tasted a better 
“pilaf,” nor such ‘poulet.””. The latter had 
an Armenian nut sauce. The “Kebab” was 
excellent, and so was the “Kai Mak.’ 

Though the dinner service of silver and a 
set of dessert plates in solid gold were very 
splendid, the ceremony of serving coffee and 


the presentation of pipes and cigarets were 
the climax of the entertainment. The entire 
stalf of scarlet servants made their entrance, 
surrounding the Arab butler. Very pomp- 
ously he carried a small tray, from which 
depended blue velvet hangings covered by 
brightest gold embroideries. On this tray 


were eight porcelain cups, containing pale 
fawn-colored Turkish coffee. Delicately 
chased golden holders, profusely set with 
quite big diamonds, encased these cups, 
each holder of a different design—jeweled 
works of art. 

furkish “chibouks” followed, pipes about 


two yards long, with dark amber mouthpiec 

and decorated by rings of diamonds and 
rubies. After this, alas for the ladies only, 
cigaret holders of gold, set with quantities ot 
diamonds, were presented. One of them had 
an emerald as a mouthpiece; another, a pear- 


shaped pearl. The ash-trays, en suite, were 
equally a blaze of precious stones. Such 
splendor was bewildering—we were quite 


overcome. 

On taking our leave another cup of coffee 
was served to each of us. This time the 
porcelain cups were encased in enamel holders 
decorated in pe arls, shaped like bunches of 
grapes among is ters of green leaves 


N° trip to the Land of the Pharaohs is 
omplete without a Nile voyage to Luxor, 
\ssouan, Wadi Halfa, or even farther up, to 
Khartoum. Like an unending carpet, tlung 
from its portal to the end of the land, flows 
the ancieni Nile On its banks Abydos, 
Karnak, Thebes, Phila, Abu Simbel—a 
demonstration of Egypt's greatness. For a 
proper appreciation of its meaning, it is 
therefore essential to take a trip down this 
famous river, either by private dahabeah, 
by tourist steamer, or along its banks simply 
by railway. Picturesque sailing boats glide 
past one, pyramids spring into view ancient 
temples, or maybe strings of camels in the 
desert. 
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the days of the Pharaok 
of the country has altered 
native houses have retain 
the gentle groan of the water 
the old Gamoose, 
duty, ever since. 
\t sunset, palms and camels 
against the horizon and a 
over all. Beautiful tint 
hadows, for the night falls rapidly in By ypt 
Soon the moon and stars, like great poe 
alone illumine the vast expanse of sky, r 
he dahabeah, Egypt's house boat, is the 
most ancient style of sailing boat known on 
the Nile, and of a type originally in use under 
the Pharaohs. Considerably modernized jn in 
the last three or four thousand years, ji 
ecures perfect: independen 


S . 
INC s, the aspect 


very litte. The 
| their form, and 
Twhedl, turned by 
o have done ix 





seem 


are silhouetted 
solden glow Spreads 
turn into mere 


ve to one’s party 


There is a dragoman in charge of domest 
arrangement 

nlike the dahabeah, private steamers an 
not dependent on the wind, consequent] 
popular with those whose time js of imé 


portance. 
preferred 

Information for 
yachts, the Isis” or the *Hiksos,” 
Governor of the Sudan: are a 
parties and can be chartered 
Government Railway and Steamer agents 

One generally goes on board at Luxor 
steams up to Assouan and Wadi Halfa, and 
returns to starting point. There js 
accommodation for a party of six and there 
are three or four bathrooms. — Inclusive of 
food, linen, plate, attendance, and the services 
of a dragoman, a ten day's trip on these 
steamers costs £300-—about $1500. 

The terms for the hire of a dahabeah, 
cluding all expense, is about £600 a month 
There are four or tive good bedrooms and two 
baths. However, an additional £460 should 
be added for a steam tug, as one rarely sails 
up the Nile nowadays. Such a trip, therefore, 
costs from four to five thousand dollars 

Idvice to travelers: Hunting trips to the 


\ combination of both is generally 
travelers: The Sirdar 
[the Sirdar j 
atlable for private 

from the Sudan 


one’s 





Sudan or a cruise on the White Nile can ¢ 
be arranged by Mr. Munari in Cairo—4 
Sharia K salt Ie is the agent for the Sudan 


Government Railway and 
pany.) 


The 


Ste amship Con 


best be ag mse L can offer, for a com 
prehensive Nile journey, is to leave Cairo by 
the train de luxe at 6:30 Pp. M., reaching Luxor 
next morning, stay at the Winter Palace t 
~ 3 Karnak, and do the expedition into th 

Valley of the Kings. Charter the Sirdar 
yacht and go to Assouan, stopping on the wa 
the temples at Esna and Edfu, an 
especially the one at Komombo. Stop @ 
\ssouan, an import int winter resort of upper 
Egypt. While at Assouan, “shoot” the Firs 
Cataract and go to Phil, one of the most 
famous temples, nowadays, alas, quite ruined 


to see 





and partly under water, the result of the 
tupendous Nile Barr: built for irrigat 
Kgypt. 

Next, through the granite rocks of Kalab- 
sha to Gerf-Husen, and the Valley of thd 
Lions. 


The climax of the journey between Assouag 
and Wadi Halfa is the great Rock Temple 
\bu-Simbel. It exceeds in grandeur any othe 
temple cn the banks of the Nile. After Faray 
the Sudan is reached—Wadi Halfa and the 
Second Cataract. (From here, there is a ral 


way journey of another twenty-six hours t 
Khartoum, in the Sudan. At Khartoum thd 
Grand Hotel is surprisingly comfortabl 


considering its distant location ) 


THE return journey from Wadi Hali 

one should leave the yacht at Assouat 
and put in a few days at the Cataract Hote 
Return from Assouan to Luxor by train, a 51 
hour trip, and from Luxor to Cairo, either by 
steamer, so as to have an opportunity of visi 
ing a few _more temples, or, preferably, | 
railway. By that time enough temples a0 
tombs will have been visited to last one! 
one happet 





quite a while, unless, of course, 

to be an Egyptologist. ; 
Besides, none of the really vital sights li 

between Luxor and Cairo, anyway, 00! 


which cannot be comfortably reached from 
Shepheard s Hotel. i 

Two hotels in Upper Egypt can be reco! 
mended for a leng sthy stay-—the Winter Pala 
at Luxor, and the Cataract Hotel at Assoull 
Both are tlclishtfully comfortabl 
and in an exceptional climate. Here ou 
northern winters forgotten in eter 
sunshine. ¢ 

The class of tourists to be met with 4 
Egypt, excepting a few Americans, are ¢ 
clusively English—and these, alas, not oiled 
of the aristocratic classes. Travel who as 
Owing to the adverse exchange, | rench peop 
or Italians are by their absent 


conspicuous | 
No effort 


situated, 


are 


lothes is therefom 


at elegance in clo 
the British elemes 


needed, for, whenever 

predominates, elegance, suc! isa i 
Cannes or Monte Carlo, out of - 
Smart and ics AA sports lothes ol 


descriptions, a few summer dresses of os 
de Chine, and a tew linen gowns, are all wi 
will be needed. Maybe, one or two gate 

(Concluded on page 132) 
































The Mysterious Door 


—it guards the most 
fascinating secret in the world 


Perfumers have spent their lives 
seeking in vain the secret which 
Vivaudou has at last found and 
keeps beyond the famous door of 
mystery. You can never know 
. what marvelous secret it jealously 
guards, but you can have the be- 
wildering appeal of this new per- 
fume quality in the Mai d’Or pro- 
ducts. 


At the better shops 


-more than merely a fragrance 


For years perfumers have sought this secret of perfume 
-—this secret of attractiveness—and now Vivaudou has 
discovered it for you. It will give you charm. It pos- 
sesses a bewildering power of attraction that other 
perfumes cannot have—for its compelling charm is 
imparted behind the now famous Mysterious Door— 
which only Vivaudou may enter but which, for you, 
stands as the symbol of a new fragrance—a new at- 


tractiveness. 


Send for sample and 


“The Story of the 
Secret Door’”’ 


Send only 20 cents to 
Vivaudou (Dept. 5-D- 
11),469 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, for a tiny 
bottle of Mai d’Or and 
a bit of the exquisite 
powder in a new pat- 
a-cake-puff, together 
with the interesting 
book*‘The Story of the 
Secret Door” with 
hints on how to use 
perfume effectively. 


Parfum, Poudre, Talc, Creme, Savon, 
Poudres Compactes, Rouges, Eau de Toilette 
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Creator of exclusive toiletries—Mavis—La Boheme .and the famous Ego Beauty Treatments 
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1 portrait of great beauty of Tut-ankh-Amen. 


BARON DE MEYER IN EGYPT 


Concluded from page 13 


party outfits, for receptions in Cairo and, of 
course, dinner and dancing frocks. [It would 
certainly be unnecessarily extravagant to order 
a new set of clothes especially for Egypt, 
unless one was coming back by way of the 
Riviera without an opportunity of replenishing 
one’s wardrobe in Paris. 

I have refra‘ned from speaking of the climax 
of my visit to Egypt until the end—the Valley 
of the Kings 


the most exquisite alabaster vases, to name 
but a few of the treasures [| have seen. 

\ noted Chicago historian has said of thes 
‘They are the work of the master-artists of 
all time, compared to whom the greatest of 
the Greeks and masters of Italian Renaissance 
are mere hacks.” Such is the essence of the 
message told by the splendor of this abode of 
death. 

Roomfuls of treasures are not as yet brought 






























lo me the Valley of the Kings meant Tut to light. A glimpse through a smali opening 
} ankh-Amen’s treasures, Mr. Howard Carter, into one of those sealed-up chambers was a 
J and the late Earl of Carnarvon. For sixteen breath-taking experience. Mr. Carter, witha 
| vears Lord Carnarvon had maintained Mr. countenance illumined by the mystic ardor of 
J Carter and his staff at work before the his work, said, “We expect to find even more 
: excavators, a year ago, made their sensa beautiful pieces than those so far discovered 
tional discovery. Visitors inside the tomb Everything gets more wonderful as we pro- 
ire barred officially. Only those few favored ceed.” 
by the gods, and, incidentally by Mr. The work of removing the wall between the 
7 Carter, gain access. I am happy to say they two rooms, so far opened up. had only been 
: I favored me. completed a few days ago. The great surco- 
pL The descent into this sumptuous tomb, the phagus, a mass of solid gold, lapis lazuli, and 
bd c sight of its priceless, fascinating treasures, Was turquoise, stood revealed in all its glory. 
thrilling experience. So far, I had known Inside this great envelop are three 1 
littke about Tut-ankh-Amen. [| had much to sarcophagi of solid) gold, one  withir 
oi learn. It appears he reigned but seven years, other as was the custom, becoming 
\A4 ihout 1350 B. ¢. During this short time he dazzling and more magnificent in works 
‘ } retrieved the disasters of former rulers and ship as they neared the royal body. 
/ restored to Egypt her supreme prestige. Not Mr. Carter expects to find the | L 
ilone did he reorganize a shattered empire, ultimate sarcophagus of carved granite or 
3 but Egypt, during his reign. ascended to un alabaster He assured me he would never 
pr cedented heights of civilization, of art, conseit to the removal of the body from it 
ind unsuspected splendor. It became the last’ resting-place. Should the Egypt 
- , , most lustrous period of Egypt’s Golden Age. Government ever reverse this de¢ 
a I:xperts are amazed at having so suddenly would raise the opinion of the world agai 
, i tumbled upon the revelation of an art con- such heresy. 
- T ¢) cealed in sepulchral privacy for thir y-three Such had been Lord Carnarvon’s last 
ort TUT ig Did pa centuries he superlative excellence of structions. What a thrill to have seen a gr 
, | . { practically every object found in the ante- linen pall encrusted with fin ly chased gold 
: ‘ 5 : : ~ chamber of the tomb tells of the quiet dignity scarabs placed by loving hands over the inside 
Fr N of an entire nation. There are thrones of sarcophagus—thirty-three hundred years : 
OR S asi? miraculous workmanship, jewel cases, beds When shown to me, it had never since been 
EVERY occA chariots, golden canes, ostrich-feather fans, touched by hand of man. 
: | 
are an accepted feature of the vogue for Spring | 
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C/o all those fine, rugged 
qualities which, for a quar- 

ter of a century, have earned 

for Locomobile an undisputed 

place as The Best Built Car in 

America, there have been added 





ANNOUNCING 
THE NEw LOCOMOBILE 


finer touches of magnificence in 
both coachwork and mechan- 
ical design. So vastly changed 
is the entire spirit of this car 
that it must rightly be desig- 
nated as the New Locomobile. 


LOCOMOBILE 


The BEST BUILT CAR IN AMERICA 


toc om OBi ££ COMPANY OF AMERICA. Inc. » BRIDGEPORT, CON 
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—))) Sherry’s” 





whether it be Chocolates or Bon Bons. 
—or dainty favors (those for St. Patrick’s 
day are particularly attractive). 


—the phrase <‘trom Sherry’s’’ means 
individuality, good taste and that inde- 


scribable something called ¢*charm.’” 


300 PARK AVENUE 
FIFTH AVENUE at 58th STREET 
THE WALDORF-ASTORIA 





Sherry Candy is obtainable at selected Agencies 
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LOOKING IN AT THE GATE 


/ 
“ ~ 4 x 
OF THE DESERT 
4 4 
Ce Me } ‘ 
and wrinkled with innumerable water-courses women are, perforce, mere slaves. I < 
and dotted with groups of the reed huts of them descending the winding paths to th 
INC. wandering nomad tribes. The eucalyptus fountains in the valleys clad in garments 
trees gave way to giant sycamores. marvelous printed red cotton, wearing barbaric jew 
to see in view of the denuded slopes of silver and coral or red beeswax, and clin 
On the roadside an Arab slept peacefully on ing the hills again with dripping water 
his cloak—his shoes placed under it in place of poised on their heads. 


At least there should have been water 
to complete the picture; but I saw only o 
jar of native pottery. What they actually d 
carry on their heads up the winding paths 1 


4 le (y) York their high-perched villages, balanced without 





the aid of a sustaining hand, were discarde 

. petrol tins! And often the water must bi 

> 7 carried in this way for five kilometers or mor 
ees : 


° . ae VO so few and far between are the fountains 
‘ , The Kabyle himself works not at all. I saw 
10°4~ them occasionally along the route on mule- 
back, wrapped in their burnooses, rifles slung 


, across their shoulders. Some of them, like the 
§ ( j ‘ women, were very handsome——black-haired 

/ : P ¥ and olive-skinned. The Kabyle women paint 

J y) 8 QL ——s their faces, pencil their eyebrows, and a 
themselves with trinkets, but the Kabyle ‘I 

f dandy is he who owns a horse instead of a 


. "fg mule, a rubber raincoat with a hood, and an 
1 { , : umbrella 
P vee HERE is a curious story told of more than 
one of these men—how, after studying for 
vears in European universities and mingling 


with the fashionable throng at Vichy, Par 
CF he and Deauville, dancing and flirting with prett 
q/ / girls and dowagers, they have come back t 
their tilthy huts, bought themselves nat 

+ wives, and fallen again into the shifth 


NOT L OU 7 : . of the indigéne of the region 
Incredible, but true. One of these m 


, P ¢ be 5 A pointed out to me. In Paris he was « 
. . . - awe lay es oe : 
7 Prince,” and was supposed to have a | 
Or RS54- somewhere on the rocky fastnesses of Kal 
And the story goes that one day a pretty | 
* vho had known him in the ville Lamieére ¢ 
¢ a pillow Another prayed devouils = face it to the mountains of Kabylie and inquir 
toward Mecca, having first made of his gar- for the “Prince.’’ Doubtless she is sadder 
ments a prayer-rug —bowing with his forchead now, but no wiser. They never are. | 
t But to return to the mountain road wi 


rm to the earth in the Moslem fashion. 
ze of Tizi- winding higher and higher, twisting a 


\fter passing through the village of 









































Quzou we came into the high mountains of ing a hundred times on the brink of some pre 
Kabylie the Djurdjura—where every hilltop — pice, brought us at last to Michelet 
is crowned with a Kabyle village of clustered the sun was setting — range 
huts of stone with sagging red-tiled roofs. anc Continued on pace 
the almost treeless mountainsides are covered 
e A a gen with a network of footpaths, trodden by mules 
sen : and donkeys and bare-footed Kabyle women 
24 - o's Phere are thousands of these villages upor A 
oe Ty, a thousand hills, very picturesque when seen i 
a > uk trom a distance but at close range indescril io 
Co S ; ™N ably — Phe single windowless room which >} ~ 
y, forms each hut is occupied by the family and Pa - 
VA the animals belonging to the household, all i 
: sleeping together on the mud floor. There i y 
; one doorway but no door, and the cooking i 
done over a small tire built in a scooped-o 
de hollow in the earth. 
ef lowers. lhe Kabyles are a proud race-—a mixture © 
ak ah > ~ the Arab, the old Roman, and the Moor. The 
Pas Tt o> Rb r . men are too proud to work, so the Kabyle 
Se ye j-~% ‘ 
. 41 ie . 
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and the rare normal scalp profits by a monthl 


n the intervals a tonic which will cleanse, tone anc 


Ogilvie Sisters have a cleansing and health-giving 
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Franklin Simon & Co. 
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Hair, Scalp and Henna Specialists 
505 FIFTH AVENUE 
308 Boylston St 1106 C 
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Beware of the Shampoo: It is necessary of cours 


ay your cleansing 
stop at the hair line? 


OU, being a discriminating woman, know the importance of 
scrupulous personal cleanliness Of course! B Ss) 
thorough cleansing stop at the hair line? Try this test: Brush 


vou hair five strokes then rub the bristles on a towel: 


But does your 


Observe the dirt! 


¢ to hair health, 


y one But too 
irequent shampoos simply aggravate any abnormal condition. Us« 


| nourish 
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Have You 

Oily Hair? 

Dry Hair? 

Falling Hair? 
The Oily Scalp: 
rHE TONIC FOR 
OILY HAIR 


z. $2.00 


The Dry Scalp: 
rHE TONIC FOR 
DRY HAIR, 1 


The Tired Sc alp: 


Lord & Taylor 
Stern Brothers 
John Wanamaker 


Dept.4; NEW YORK CITY 
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There is a host cf new and interesting designs here 
that you will surely acclaim. A very charming win 
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HIS Swathin adds 
another dainty and attractive garment to 
the wardrobe of the fastidious. 


for slender figures 


Two light front bones assure a flat abdomen. 
Elastic gores, so shaped as to make the model 
hug the figure, give that graceful back line. No 
pressure anywhere. Ask for it by number. 


Swathin model No. 112, No. 156 


a la Spirite és 
REGALISTE 
Corsets 


“FOR THE WOMAN OF 
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mountains bathed in purple and rose and gold 
nd amethyst, with the snow-clad peaks of the 
Djurdjura touched to glittering metal by the 
last rays of the soleil couchant. And with the 
oing down of the sun night fell suddenly in 
the mountains, with only a lighted window 
gleaming here and there along the road, the 
sharp barking of the Kabyle dogs which are 
half dog and half jackal, and the moon high 
in the night sky like a golden piece of money 
A small village is Michelet, consisting of 
only a few houses besides the hotel, the resi 
dence of the Administrateur, the post-office, 
and the café maure—a native café where the 
burnoosed Kabyles drink coffee all day long. 
They drink and sleep on the floor, wrapped 
in their cloaks, and wake and drink, play 
games of chance and drink and sleep again 
At night sometimes a native chief or two 
dines at the hotel. [| talked with one of these 
the Caid Abdaz, in turban and white wool 
hburnoose from which emerged the dark sleeves 
of the jacket underneath sleeves buttoned 
with gold and slashed over undersleeves of 
scarlet. Rather handsome was Abdaz with 
his piercing eyes, blue-black eyebrows and 
ustache. It was difhcult to believe that he 
w lived in a one-room native hut, but I was 
issured he does. 
Phe mountains are wonderful at Michelet, 


served under the tree on the 


the laveurs 
igh stone terrace are delicious, and the sun- 
hine is all one expects of an African sun, 
varm and brilliant. At least it was at first 
then apparently the elements suddenly 
vaked up to the fact that IT was en voyage and 
broke loose as usual in a mad tempest of rain 
| . driven by a mighty wind 
! Michelet in’ the 
the teeth 


} 
le which blotted out the land 

















‘ Ime swept us bodily from our 
rs it is seven years since snow has 
Cll hk a IC 
ve road led gh a cork forest—the 
denuded trunk color of liquid iodine, 
the gray lichened ihes swaying dismally 
Crar 


do and chilled, we de- 
iren, Where we lunched 
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DESERT 


el-Akra, where a brawling stream y 
between rugged rocky cliffs inhabited by w 
monkeys whose sport it is to send great ston 
crashing down on unsuspecting travelers 
saw one of these monkeys at a distance 

] 


uncanny gray-brown creature as big as a lion: 


or so it seemed. However, no stones wer 
thrown and we rolled on into the result of th 


storm of the day before—roads blocked wit! 
} 


great snowdrifts before which a mere motor 


engine was useless, and a bleak countrys 
which promised nothing whatever in the w 
of help. 

Then suddenly over the horizon tlapped tw 
white-clad Arabs with shovels across the 
shoulders; and over the hills they came fror 
every side—gaunt, dust-colored scarecrows 
Arabs, each carrying a welcome shov 
stalking across the drifts. And finally overt 
hill came a primitive sledge snow-plow draw 
by twelve steaming mules—and in a twinkl 
the road was cleared and the motor once 1 
purring on its way to Constantine, where tt 
snow was slush and mud 1 where ligh 
twinkled cheerily and warm fires burned 

The ruined Roman city of Timg 
outside Constantine, not 
and not far from Seti 


Continued 
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100 % PURE This label in a garment identifies the genuine 
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_ - This Weekend Package 
a ode holds HAPPINESS secrets 


aa _ th 
WRAP-AROUND ‘ 


(Trade 3 Mark Rea.) 25C 
END for the Week-end 


The charm of the Package and share some of 


curved - type figure In the Weekend Package are the Beauty secrets Armand 
is beautifully pre- pcb ‘ s of powder, including the has discovered in romantic 
— ; famous C Xold- Cream Powder, all 
served by this Red- in purse size boxes. And a purse corners of the world. Become 
box of Rouge. Later you will like renter R Fe = ‘ 

- , i ) acquainted with the Armand 

fern Wrap around, } to refill these boxes, you will find i, vies 

N > 29 It is not them so cc mvenient to carry. In- aids and find how easy it 1s to 
ti7. <tr: ake wins of —_ Cream and have the charmingly natural 
. F 2 \< anishing (ream and a guest size M ra 

too —_— at the hi} ° cake of Cold Cream Soap complete complexion that expresses your 

—a feature which the assortment. best self. 


; These toiletries are in quantity 
absolute ly prevents ample for a week-end trip, enough 


: for a real trial! The pink and 
s pushing up pink anc 
its I F white checks distinguish all Ar- 


* mand packages and increase their 
$12 


2.50 dainty fascination. You will grow COLD CREAM POWDER 


































Which to love the silhouette head of the In‘The - PINK: & WHITE - BOXES 
is your typé French belle of the Louis XVI 
of figure? In plain material, C/229 period, the Armand trade-mark. 
: $6.00 With the Week-end Package will Fill out the coupon and mail it to-day 
came yous'copy or the “Creed of = 
Beauty.” Living by the “Creed” [~ + 
gE ES aR 
you will learn the way sreater 
pt ee older of th ‘a ee er ARMAND—Des Moines G | 
Sen wi ess. (The price is made | ; | 
four 1 Hh pe s of ll b = of ve aie | Please send me the Armand We ken J Packag | 
Prequel ( f : Mall Decause we Wish you to try neluding she “Creed of Bears ; 
arounds ' many of the Armand aids at slight | {coin | 
' expense to yourself.) | T enclose a$¢ } cramps | 
' x , Nom f any | I 
. W RAP-AROUNDS Nae by th it back | . 
mee it ick | | 
Warner Brothers Co., 347 « 4 5 money u red | 
7 We ty sia 
< New Yor ARMAND—Des Moines 
Chicas 28 Geary Str ; | | 
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EXCLUSIVE 


AND 


“DISTINCTIVE 


FOOTWEAR 


for 
WOMEN 


CAMMEYER 
Branch De Luxe 
O46 ~Sif{th Avenue 


Between S3rd and 54th Streets 


New ‘York Cityp 


OUR REPRESENTATIVES 
VISIT 
ALL 


THE LARGER CITIES 
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Diemila, with broken arche lonely 
Jumns, and all sorts of fallen) marbles. 
They are interestin but lack the ital 

lity of the ruins of Pompeii, for instance, 
hich was a city or) whereas these 

ties crumbled away wly, leaving only a 
ew dry bones, as it were, to tell te tale. 

But enough of snow and wind. I went on 

way of the gorge of El-Kantara with its 
left peaks of copper-gold rock, its oasis of 
palms and its winding ru g river—across 

ypper old ands and g 4 -_ tumbled 
rocks with lonely Copper-gTay nud huts and 
raggling flocks of goats herde« Ibs burnoosed 
\rab to Biskra, where the sun shone 
enely on the yellow) sands, the breeze 
ed clouds of golden dust, and the green 
palm trees thrust their tops into the blue. 

And so [ discovered Biskra, which is the 
Gate of the Desert—through which all pass 
vho go down to the great sea of sand. 

iked in the Garden of Allah, which is a 
hi vutiful exotic garden walled with white. I 
visited kra with its mud-walled 
treets, e, the markets, and the 

u the ac muintance of the 
nd ad Ww Sits at the orner of the 
tree of the desert) spread out 
before him on a strip of old striped cotton, 

li en promises 5 your | $ 
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row P ed 

Ife must be a rich man —the sand diviner— 
hut at any rate he is amusing, whispering 
mysteriously in Arabic to the handful 
which you hold in your hand while y ke 
your prayer, and writing with a cahalistic 
finger in the sand on the striped cotton 
oblong; and his eyes are shrewd and sly. 

[ talked to a wandering tlute-player from 
Pouggourt who played wild Arab airs on a 
hollow bamboo reed, and L visited an Ouled 
Nail chez elle, even climbing up to the roof by 
means of impossible looking — ladder-steps 
fixed to the wall to make a hasty sketch of 
the little creature in her shapeless red gown, 
huge earrings, bracelets, and anklets 

Very pretty are some of the women who 
live in the street of the Ouled Nails. Their 
faces of tawny olive are often tattooed but 
not painted, and their eyes are darkened with 
kohl. ‘Their jewels of gold and silver. coral 
and carnelian are their pride and joy. and 
they wear several great earrings, dozen= oi 

wld or silver bracelets, several neck laces ud 
pare ts which make what they probably think 
a pretty noise in wi king 

Sitting « on a straw mat on her doors 
a dark-eved beauty in a white gown spattered 
vith coral red. Her lips were red 
ind her forehead was tattooed betwee 
eyebrows below her turban of — g 

Continued on page 
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How do you carry your 


Beauty-Aids? 


ODAY’S way of carrying one’s beauty helps is 
the complete compacta 
treasure chest as dainty as it is convenient. 

Within a case of jewel-like artistry, TRE-JUR 
holds powder, rouge and lipstick. The powder in 
the upper compartment is fragrant with captivat- 
a delightful new French odor 
that is subtle and alluring. A miniature drawer 
below, released upon a slight touch, holds the 


in a TRE-JUR 


ing Joli-Memoire 


rouge and lipstick. 


TRE-JUR, in all its completeness, is for sale at all 
shops, with powder and rouge in your favorite 
shade. Priced at $1.25; complete Refills at 75c. 





The House of Tre-Jur : United Toilet Goods Co. 


19 West 18th Street 


New York City 
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= mouthwash, 
gargle and 


to prevent infection 


That never-empty place in medicine 
abinets belongs to Absorbine, Jr. 

As a mouthwash it is germ destroy- 
ing, cleansing and refreshing. 

As a gargle it soothes and relieves 
an irritated or swollen sore throat. 

With a dentifrice it gets at crevice- 
hidden germs; keeps brush clean. 

With a shampoo it destroys dandruff 
germs and stimulates the scalp. 

It is delightful after shaving and 
a frst aid for cuts and scratches. 

Above uses require only a few drops of 
Absorbine, Jr. diluted with water. 


As a liniment 
apply full strength to the sore spot. 
lt breaks up congestion, brings fresh 
blood to the affected tissues, quickly 
gives the needed relief from pain. 


At all druggists’, $1.25, or postpaid 
Liberal trial bottle, 10c., postpaid. 


W.F. YOUNG, Inc. 





335 Lyman Street 
Springfield, Mass. 
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Wrinkle 


Remover E 
Ego softens the tissues, re 
moves the lines, leaving the 
skin firm, beautiful and 
wrinkle-free. 

MARVELOUS discovery that 
4 softens and livens the skin; 
moulds it into a firm, smooth surlacc 
Eleaches the skin clear of blemishes. 
Even the very deep lines are irmmedi 
ately softened and will entirely dis 
appear by a faithful use of Ego 
Wrinkle Remover. No other product 
even claims todo what Ego Wrinkk 
Remover unfailingly accomplishes 
Money back guarantee. 










Ego Wrinkle Remover removes wrinkle 
by removing the cause; feeds the under 
Iving tissues, makes it impossible for new 
wrinkles to form. Get this famous Ego 
Beauty Chart FREE for the asking 


I 
Easy to use, experts declare it a great step 
toward beauty 





Miss Grace Anderson. care V.Vivaudou, Inc 
469 Fifth Avenue Dept. 1903), New ¥ ork | 


Send = me t interesting Wrinkle 
Chart FREE nd full information about Ex 
Wrinkle Remover ar tt ther r irkabl 
Exo Treatments 


_ Wrinkles proclaim 


rob you of 
. the joy of 
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This Beaucratt interpretation of 

the mannish tailored suit, correct 

Jor spring town wear, ts developed 

from distinctive Jurquay tweed. 
Beaucraft Salonsare showing mary 
other exclusive Suits, Dresses, Coats, 
and Knitted Outer Apparelfor Town 
and Country 


Wm BLOOM & Co Inc 
136 Madison Avenue New York 
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triped with bright gold. Her gold earrings 
were enormous, her arms were covered with 
perforated gold) bracelets, and her anklets 
vleamed over coral red stockings \ scarf of 
transparent lacelike embroidered muslin was 
tossed over her shoulders under the gold and 
black fringe of her turban; and she sipped her 
bubbling black coffee Quite Unconscious of her 
jeweL-like appearance in that dingy dusty 
treet 

In the Café Maure that fabled resort of 
tourist the attractions were very good 
Turkish coffee and the danse du ventre, but 
the dancers were fat and not pretty and the 
place was quite uninteresting except for the 
many strangely handsome Arabs—the cake 
was crowded with natives—and one of the 
musicians who evoked strange sounds from a 
bottomless earthen jar across the open base of 
Which a sheepskin was tightly stretched 

\ tall Soudanese swanking about in a 
bright green burnoose and white turban was 
finally induced to pose for me on the reed 
matting of his house, having first carefully 
removed his shoes. Whether he thought me 
smitten with his grandeur or whether he 
wanted other persuasion in the way of coin I 
know not, but thereafter I always found the 
green cloak at my elbow. 

I saw the red-cloaked Spahi on his native 
heath, khaki-clad Senegali wearing the red 
fez, and gazed with awe upon a Touareg 
one of the “masked men of the desert.” 
Of old the Touaregs were desert pirates, 
robbing caravans and travelers wherever 
found—a_ wild, free, ungovernable people. 
Phe “mask” was a black scarf twisted over 
the white turban, veiling the forehead and 
lower part of the face, the eyes only being 
visible. 

| acquired a native guide—a black indigéne 
called Abdallah—who faithfully dogged my 
footsteps, keeping beggars at a distance, 
piloting me about the native market, and 
dispensing sous with discriminating economy. 
Did I wish to see a caravan of camels? Ab- 
dallah conjured up a caravan out of the desert 
sands. Did I wish a messenger? Abdallah 
produced one as it were from the naked dust 
Did [ want to buy a native carpet? Abdallah 
knew where one was to be had for nothing 
Did I wish to see any particular native cos 
tume? | found a tall indigéne wearing it at the 
door 

Biskra is the gate of the desert. One may 
vo by railway from Biskra to Touggourt, but 
it is through Biskra most of all that desert 
bound caravans pass. One may watch them 
all day from the terrace of the Royal Hotel 
an endless, interesting procession. By two 
and threes and by twenties the dusty-brown 
overburdened camels stalk down this wide 
dusty street to the open sands, down past the 
white villas and the palm trees, past the dreary 
mud cemeteries and the mud walls of old 
Biskra across the plain to the great dunes of 
ocher-yellow sand that rim the desert; and 
there they disappear. Going, they are loaded 
with grain and similar stuffs. Coming, they 
wing strange merchandise from the distant 





NE day an Arab rode by on mule-back 
bearing the dead body of his wife—I was 
told she had been murdered—before him on his 


saddle e Was accompanied by a dozen 
comrades, also mounted on muk \gain 


a company of young men passed, chanting a 
wild Arab air. “Why do they sing?” [ asked 
And my in replied, “One of them ha 
just been married—so they sit 





ig. 
Phen another company passed, also chant 
ig; but this was not a 
arrisage Instead, several of the singer 
yipported on their shoulders a stretcher 
covered with a red cloth. They were on their 
way to one of the Arab cemeteries which lie 
t outside Biskra, where each grave is a 
d of mud marked only by one or 
o small mud pillars. In a short time the 
illars will crumble away and the mound of 
earth will be fattened out by the wind, leavit 


1s ome trange sor 








1 trace One returns to dust quickly in 
escrt \frica, which is a tierce, brilliant, 
I rucl lar 
\ it a terrifyingly beautiful 
Ire tower of the Royal Hotel at 





ct the bare rock Mountains to the no 





turned to miracles of purple and sapphire 





d by the red sun and the sands spreadi 

t to southward like a limitless blue ocean. 
One inspired to ride to the purple 

ld mountains, and ride hard. One n 
‘ r ‘ tely on that sandy sea 

B inated by the deser I 
( } bee carefully plants 
ther t vary, seems out of ( 
Whi mere colt tl Gr ( 





Robert Hichens ho, as all thi 
icnens Who, Ul 





IN AT THE 


HARPER'S BAzyp 


GATE 
DESERT 


from pase I 3S 


only an hour away?) What 
with the haunting Arab music 

Every morning, horses are provided 
those who wish to visit the golden hills, }] 
the guests at the Royal Hotel never appear 
in other than riding dress before luncheon 
In the afternoon motor-rides ar 
tea somewhere on the sand \ rug is oper 
on the sand and you sit on the rug as yoy , 
on any plage, and dream away the afterno 

Phe rug is indispensable apparently, 4 
desert. In front of the café be ide the Ror 
Hotel a great red and blue carpet is spread, 
the ground under the trees and on this ty; 
baned white-clad Arabs sit all day | 
drinking coffee, smoking, and playing gan 
of chance. ; 


In order wit 


The goatherd in the desert. when 
standing like living bronze, silhouetted agaiy 
the sky, sits on a small rug which he carri 
always with him. The orange-seller in 4} 
market-place squats on a mat of reeds bes) 
his piles of golden fruit. The Arab of th 
native quarter spreads a rug on the earth j 
front of his door and makes of it a verand 
Ihe rug, in short, is almost house and hoy 
to the indigéne, as well as useful to ¢ 


oyaeeur 


AS TO clothes, the sand-colored frock 
4 most serviceable, both for the costuny 
Amazone and for ordinary wear. For ¢} 
rest one may go frocked in white like t 
\rabs—frocks of white alpaca, white rep ¢ 
white crépe or suede, with a touch of color 
somewhere on hat, scarf, or girdle. A servic: 
able desert hat is provided with a veil shirre: 
on a narrow ribbon about the base of th 
crown, permitting the sand-proof mousselir 
to be drawn over the face and wound about 
the nec k or thrown bac k over the shoulders 
leaving the face unveiled 

Ingenious indeed is the hat designed by 
one ardent traveler —a calotte of thin felt wit 
i stout and very narrow brim over which, t 
protect the face from the sun, may be slipps 
a crownless broad brim In traveling, tl 
broad brim may be packed in the bottom of 
bag—the calotte serving as a traveling | 
Several brims of different colors may be en 
ployed with the same calotte with astonishir 
SUCCESS 

Again, one may wear the little traveling 
hat designed by Reboux—a small round shapx 
formed of alternate bands of wool galon an 
felt. Soft as a handkerchief, this tritle oi 
headgear may be folded and flatly packed in 
any bag, resuming its shape perfectly on being 
shaken out a bit at the journey’s end 

Washable gloves of suede are satisfactory 
and in general sports clothes of a not too heavy 
quality are all that are needed for day wear 
with the addition of a thick warm cloak and 
very thin impermeable —a thin rainpro 
dustproof cloak of proportions ample enoug! 
to protect the frock underneath Hose 
silk with soles and heels of cotton will be 
found serviceable, the all-penetrating san 
playing havoc with the thin silk stocking 
which one always wears in I 
\frica one’s shoes are always fu “ 

We cannot all follow the brilliant e 
of Madame Ida Rubinstein, who went a fev 
years ago into the desert to hunt lions, cos 
tumed as she would have been had s| 
chased the king of beasts on the 
Paris Opera. Her hunting costur 
of thin white kid and her | 
might have been designed tor ; 
the Mille et une Nuit Trou 
meted with gold she looked uy 
night from her tent door. Cl 
silks—-Worth made this hunting 
he reclined on leopard skins 
of her desert shelter, her jew 
of fire in the shadow 
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But if we go simply clad by 
clothes suitable for lunching the 
Paris are out of place in the desert 
he most gorgeous of gowns may be V 
the salons of the Royal Hotel. that « 


ttractive hostelry whicl 


. " +} lest 
1 


ombination of London 





Biskra has long been a favorite resort 





English, and almost every great name in Eng 

land appears on the long list ot guests 

lravelers from all over the T 

look in at the gate of the desert I 5 
One may go south to Te 





i dusty eight-hour journey 
by a newly installed motor s 
e desert to El Oued and Toze 
ls were employed for cros 
new many-wheeled 





lly constructed for desert 


hip 





, m ‘| 
that one may now go Iro I 


orld knows, wrote ** The 





Garden of Allah,” has chosen northern A t once more as 
the sc of his new short story—-* The Piano “—which wt 
he pul ed in th Harper's Bazar next month 
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i. uits are"Now in UogueinParis— 
| Sms STLGRIM 
‘on Sponsors the cAccepted | 
Tailored Bode for SPRING 
rr Ssctisciaecek Bissmhad | 
rt Seasonal Offerings In 
| GOWNS, FROCKS, WRAPS | 
ct MILLINERY @ FURS) | 
= of “America’s Foremost A 





AULG BROADWAY at 74th ST., NEW YORK | oe 
In CHICAGO: 600 Michigan Blvd. South 
; The Foremost Houses throughout the Country feature Milgrim Modes 
m of It is not a Milgrim Model Unless it Bears the Milgrim Label j : 





























The 
“Transformed Wig 
1. ui Par) 


IT l IS astonishingly simpl / 
A to have beautiful seo } 
The Parme * transformed ” 


is the secret. It is as natt a 
as your own hair, fashionably 


The 











¢ . 
a Moderne’’ Wig 
Rit é and the transformations 


created by Manuel are smart, [fl] | | ‘Your Bedroom a Colonial Ficture mart, charming a__ perfect 


olfiure! Nlore easily vorn 
than a transformation, yet 

¢ completely effective than 

ig! \ delightful way to give 


newand add a natural beauty 
and attractiveness. Made to [hl] | | HE quaint crinkle and the charming color etfects ot 
Dolly Madison Bedspreads reflect the atmosphere of the 


cover your hair completely ' / 
complete days when Dolly Madison presided over the White House. 


or to match it perfectly. ; =~ your own hair some needed rest 
With | M: if Always trim and dainty because they do not wrinkle or 
“Sia or wit aan nue | | crease. Easily laundered and require no ironing. There Remen a * R - ly 
ight-Proof™ | arting. ‘ are solid colors, exclusive with Dolly Madison; lovely irides- sao “ee Pp et 5 ie 
Illuser ated Booklet cent effects and smart stripes. Crinkle Cloth to match may | s ace ah ddtie animenielnena: ia | 
Tian | an bé “had for draperies, scarfs and lampshades. C re vi fit 


: vand an Look for the Dolly Madison label. 


No shbread 4s genuine without tt 


Hai Goods | < ‘ m P 
, Exclusively ) i | MW vite for fre GEORGE ROYLE & Co., Mfrs., Phitadelphia _ send 25e For e 2g" 
| Ncotdiined tinniclat Doll's Bedspread C4ttts Wivmec,) ) 


Wonool a 3 ; TT p Regu 
7 i NEW YORK 7 VOT Ls Ii F, . J. MAIDIS } © N 1S West whe Street 
= os New York City 


Fast 48% Stree lama 8 
=a r Street Spreads to 


oe SRO <== iSO 
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THE SUIT IS 
FASHION’S FAVORIT 


eo) 


HIS Spring the 


dented favor and one’s soft stripe or 


suit enjoys unprece- 


plaid knock-about should be ready for the 


first balmy day. 


The W ooltex 


charming as they are varied. 


new models in suits are as 
Box coats vie 
with those of longer, more fitted lines; the 
fabrics range from soft sports materials to fine 
Poiret T wills, but the tailoring which has dis- 
tinguished W ooltex coats, suits and dresses 


for vears is of the same tlawless character. 


COATS, SUITS & DRESSES by 


Ooltés 


THAT 
Wek € a YRESSED 
| LOOK 
| 





L cement 


THE WOOLTEX COMPANY, 


Cleveland, Ohio 


LOOKING 


OF THE 


. to Biskra 
till too new 
7 quite comfortable, and Touggourt on it 


is Without returning of olk 





inds, while interesting to visit, is not a place 
where one would care to stop for more than a 
day or two: so that) white-towered Biskra 
still sits in it irdens ai the gate of the 
reat desert, the farthest outpost of civiliza 


xreen 








t ) 

The motor-car will detinitely change all 
this, in time The camel may be found some 
day only mh the Loolozica gardens of the 

— 
; md ) 
| % 
{ j\ 
ae 
oS 
} 
y 
I ) 
} 5 us 
\, ks i 
| ‘ 
t t 
\ 3 { 
a 
| Wels 
i) Beg 
acd | 
| ¢ ie b \ 
‘| We: 1 
i S ’ 
te 4 
a eS 
SICe@L! 
G@GROL £7 
Vicole Groull’s tubular frock 
of Empire green satin is em- 
broidered with gray and white. 
orld. In the meantime the caravans. still 


cross the sands from Touggourt to Tozeur, the 
ixty mosques of Kairouan are. still 
ilhouetted against the African sky, and we 
till see Arabs on their beautifully saddled 
thoroughbreds while we behind the 
of the houses the following, 
curious eyes of women. As yet the motor- 
car is an innovation. The desert is. still 
dominant in Africa 

Vunis also is more or less dominated by the 


ancient 


schse 


latticed windows 


esert, being much more Arab in character 
than Algiers, although both are seaport 
towns, open to all foreign intluences. The 
mks or markets of Tunis with their carpets, 
oriental perfumes, silks, and all sorts of ob- 
ects of leather and pearl and brass are 

st interesting. No less so is the \rab 
juarter with its old streets and houses, the 
costumes and the glimpses one has of Arab 
beauty 

Still there is much that is modern in Tunis. 





The streets are b ig With motor-cars and 
the harbor is full of ships. On one of these we 
may sail for Naples or Marseilles—Marseilles 


with Paris 1 


it the journey’s end. 


gor AR there is little indication of any great 
n tast s lor 


lion spring. The Paris 


change 





houses are still making the straight frock with 
variations—slightly flaring inces or panels, 
tunics. overlapping skirts | ier effects 


of all sorts. Much will he 
Very many frocks will be beltless 
Some full skirts of tulle or thin crépe will 
wn in the collections with the waist-line 
\ point called normal. Some of the 
traight beltless frocks will be rather loose, 
presenting a somewhat less attenuated sil- 
tte than that with which we have been 
familiar for months past 
Many frocks of printed or foulard 
will be combined with plain crépe or organdie. 
Madame Charlotte of Premet’s tells me 
| \ ind that she will 


made of the tunic. 


| VI 
x SNOW 








Crepe 


she is 


making models in this styl 


IN AT 


HARPER’ S 


THE 
DESERT 


show many ports costume 


-imple little tailored frock 


Black satin will be very rt. W 
ec the three-piece costume : 
the pring collections, and on wy 
re wearing severe little bl bins een 
frocks with a natural garck or car 
posed on the shoulder | e frocl 
worn with black satin sho 7” 


hose 

i? gowns are made of tte de négre ey 
combined with téle de néere crépe pa 
matching in color. The hat 
of brown satin brown stray 
trimmed with brown crosse or similar pl ae 
\ new tailored frock is made of mixed broy 
and beige rep-—a covert cloth mixt re with 
decided brown effect. The short . 
jacket is belted at the hips and the whe 
skirt is buttoned—or unbuttoned—on thy 


sides 


ind hoes 


sometimes 
| 








Skirts will continue short 
ankle-length for evening 
be short 
} 


lor day wear 
Many 
Scotch plaids in new 
x employed for many sm 
shall see mucl 
erépes, muslins, and figured stuff 

The spring collections will 
embroideries —many Chinese desigr 
new style of embroidering figured s 
is exceedingly effective 

In Paris women are wearing K 
with the narrow brim sometimes rolled up 
the back, with the sections of the rounde 
crown made of two different materials. T} 


1 


sleeves w 
lorings y 
irt simple spring 
yellow 


frocks, and we 





front section matches the back sectio 
the brim, while the side sections are oft 
lighter in color or made of some figured 


embroidered stuff. 

Many new hats are trimmed with ribbo 
and many are trimmed with flowers. Maria 
Guy uses an irregular, brilliant, picot W 
for some smart new shapes, trimmed with 
ribbon, roses, or crosse plumes. 

QO’ Rossen makes a smart. tailleur cal 
“Smoking,” which is built on the lines of a 
man’s dinner costume—a_ jacket fastening 
with a single button over a smart buttone 
waistcoat and the sides of the skirt stripe 
with braid. A chemisette of striped silk wit 
a smart high collar is worn with this frock 

Plaits appear in many of the new skirts— 
wide plaits or narrow and all widths between 
One-piece frocks with plaited skirts and smart 
low-posed belts will be smart for spring— 
plaits appearing also on the corsages. 
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Reduce Your Flesh 
with Dr. Walter’s 
Rubber Reducing 


Garments 


Ben entire body, 
or any part, 
can be reduced 
; without dieting by 
b J dissolving the fat 
through perspi- 

ration. 

My garments 
have been worn 
by men and wo 
men for 20 years. 

They are invalu- 
able to those 


Reducing Corset” suffering trom 
‘ rheumatism. 
Reducing Corset 
reduces abdomen 
hips, thighs and waist 
line. . « « $12.00 
Brassiere . $7.00 
Neck and Chin 
Reducer $3.50 
Double Chin 
Reducer $2.50 


7 
il Anklets, for reducing 
ind shaping 
the ankles. 
Send ankle 
: ‘ measurement 
> 
* 


Per pair $7.00 











Brassiere, Extra high 
Neck and Chin $9.00 
Reducer 


Send for my illustrated booklet 


Dr. Jeanne E. Walter 
389 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Near 36th St., Suite 605 














Paris 





ca 


for all occasions 


SUITS WRAPS 
FROCKS 
SPORTSWEAR 


Indiwiduality and Charm 


Especially designed: for 
“The Miss and the Small Woman” ~ 


ed 


SOLD BY SMART SHOPS 











aii 


Eyes He Adores 
Your EYES mean everything to you 
and tothose who love you. Do you 
give them the care they deserve to 
keep them bright and beautiful? 








Dept, 24, Chicago 





Often dust, wind and undue strain 
make the EYES appear dull, lifeless 
and unattractive. To preserve and 
enhance the natural charm and 
sparkle of the EYES, they should 
be cleansed just as carefully as the 
skin and teeth. 


For daily use, or when your EYES 
are tired, dull and heavy, Murine 
is most refreshing and beneficial. 
This old and tried preparation has 
been used successfully for more 
than thirty years. It is guaranteed 
hot to contain belladonna or any 
other harmful ingredient. 


Our attractively illustrat % 

trac 4 ed book,“B t 
- Within the Eyes,” tells how to poor 
erly care for your Eyes, Brows and Lashes, 
and thus enhance their beauty. Send for 


4 copy of this helpful book. It’s FREE. 
The Murine Company 


URINE. 
| FOR Your 


EYES 





Iphia Washingtor , sabia , 
eee ee 
es SR dele Millar KONDAZIAN NEW YORK 
26 South State St 229 Post St a YD 
REDUC Na 
~ Naturally 
Three Slices host — t Basy Bread, now 


















of Basy Bread a day, 
Help reduce your weight 
in a natural way. 


Doctors’ Essential Foods Co., 





Gentlemen Orange, 

I m on y last 1 
Basy Bread and _teel at 
have been reatly benefited 
I in't iy too much in it 
praise Will ou please ad- t pr 
vi me how can keep my 
normal weight? Thanking you 
in advance tor your kindness 
and assuring you that I will 
always speak a good word tor 


Basy 1am 


G. B. W. Mississippi. 


— m, 
DOCTORS’ ESSENTIAL 
FOODS CO. - 


39 Oakwood Avenue 
Orange New Jersey Lua 





REGISTERED — TRADE MARK 

















LET US SEND YOU A 
DOZEN HAIRNETS 


EALLY well dressed women no longer hurry 

for hairnets. No more irritation trying new 

ing colors. Now they depend on the Vito H 

hairnets by the dozen insure a perfect. match al 
1 at a time. I 

ral 










Our Guarantee 
TF you are not con- 

vinced that Vito it 
Hairnets are the best cojd two-for- 
you ever used, return {) Se oe 
them and we wail re- 























fund your money. You _ —_—_ <<a meee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee eee eee ee ee oe 
y therefore try the 
may therefore try them | 17 HAIRNET IMPORTING COMPANY, 1265 Broadway, New York City. 
coupon today. Gentlemen: Enclosed find ( ) cents, (check, money order, 
atamps) Please send mein accordance with your guarantee one dozen 
Per Dozen Vito Hairnets, shape and colors as checked below 
Single Mesh Cap or | |} Dark seaium| Light Dar 
SS ic apy Black! Brown, Brow Brown Auburn Auburn Blonde Drab{Fringe| 
Double Mesh Cap or + |-—f— | | | - 
Fringe. . -t26 | 
Per Half Dozen | | 
Gray Double Cap or = 
ering’ ocanil 50c 
White Single Cap or 7 . 
fringe i 50c Name Addr 
White Double Cap or ; 
fringe. . 60c City State Print Name and Address 











Pritsin Sheridan 
has communed with 
Dame Fashion and 
presents to you mag- 
netic and brilliant 
creations that 
breathe of the com: 
ing Spring in styles 
that are charming 
and new. 


This Crepe-de-Chine gown 1s of 
the favored shade—Coffee. The 
neck and arnvholes are lined with 
red Crepe-de-Chine and the sash 
ends are tipped with the same 
Gay flowers, embroidered in 
wool, flash from the top of the 
hem and arm-holes. The motit 
onthe frontis of the embroidery 
In all the prevailing shades. 


Shei’ 


GOWNS @r HATS 
366 Fifth wvenue 


Near 35% Streel 
NEW YORK. 























ASHION PROCLAIMS SUITS FOR SPRING. 
The Tailored Suit is the dominant mode 
of the new season—and its utter simpli- 
city as elegantly expressed through the 























art 
fo 


C7? 





| 
| New Yorn 











lends a subtle dignity for which smart women 
strive. Write for information to 


MANGONE, New York 











HARPER'S Ba ZAR 








UNUSUAL 


This is really a re 
I i 


vised blazer. 


knitted and til 


markably well. 


lriped in vivid 





hi 








SPORTS COSTUMES SEEN 


IN THE SOUTH Pp. 


w 
“ iN 
ht ' 






































\, |Model for Every, 
ly Feminine Fanci! 


RLINE | Black satin ..$16.00 
Patent Colt 16.00 
Black Brow 
Grav or Beige 
Suede .. 7.00 
Russian Calf. ..17.00 
Brown Kid....17.00 
White Kid. 18.00 
Atl trimmed with 

ther piping of con- 
trasting colors 


White Buckskin 
with White 


Kid Trim $20.00 
Black Brown 
Gray or Beig 

with 
Prim of Leather 
o match... 20.00 
Also available with 


Cuban Heels 


Patent Colt .. $16.50 
Black Brown, 
Gray or Beige 
Suede .. 17.50 
Russian Calf. ..17.50 
White Kid or 
Buckskin 18.50 


MAIL bl RS FILLED 


w Illustrated Brochure 
Vanity Footnotes 


Wamity 




















GET RID OF THIS 


with no 














Here 


iest way in the 


is the eas- 














world to rid your- 
self of that useless, 
joke-inviting health- 





menacing paunch! 
Simply fasten on Dr. 
Lawton’s Automatic 









Waistline Reducer—and 
the flabby flesh will 
vanish. Absolutely 
automatically! A 


For Men and Women 
DR. LAWTON’S 


amt 
Automatic Waistline Reducer “* ' 
a 


am 





SATISFACTION A SURETY 


Waistline Re- 
bond of 


back 


Dr. Lawton’s Automatic 


ducer is sold under a guarantee 


/De. Thomas Lawton, 
Dept. C-75, 19 W. 70th St. 


absolute satisfaction. Your money 


ss if you do not like it when you get it. New York City 
ae : , : / 
S] Write now—this minute—to Dr. Law- + aeacription of Deetawion's Autor 
Boot MO} =" ° = : : . . matic Waistline Reducer, convine:ng 
/ yi. ton for full description, convincing — Z titerature and illustrations, and tell me 
em 7 A \ " ‘ a / how low it is priced, This obligates 
\ 7 aw) literature and low price. Mail the —,” meinno was 
WwW \ ° : NAME, ccecccsseeres 
li WEST SothST ai attached inquiry blank today. aie 
os a Sew York City TOWN.... as STATI 
it~ Lal = 














FIRST AID toward 
a beautiful skin 





Since 1860 
THE Glycerine Soap 


Glycerine has long been recog- 
nized as a skin food essential to a 
Its beneficial 
obtained 


perfect complexion. 


esults are most easily 


use of 


White Rose 
Glycerine Soap 


Enjoy Also 


by the daily 
ATT 


No. 4711 Eau de Cologne — the 
© ne hioned Cologne water, 


1792—and 
No. 4711 Bath Salts — which come 


exquisite peewee . Nothing 
for softening the water 


he hatte rs 


me ince 


z MULHENS & KROPFYF, Inc. 

25 W. 45th St. New York 
VV n U.S.A 

ees 











FISKHATS are created by 


America’s foremost millinery 
designers, for women who 
value authentic style and 
smart individuality. 


At the better shops 


Dp oe hs) aca ee) 


Creators of Correct Millinery 
New York Chicago Peris 











Have You a 
Youthful Appearance? 


Only a flexible, easy fitting Girdle 
can secure the natural figure asso- 
ciated with youth. 


6 ” 
9 


UWA 


Featherbone Girdle No. 4070 
Just sufficiently boned to mold the 
lines of your figure. 

Inserted with elastic webbing to 
give ease and grace. 

Cut to secure the flat back neces- 
sary for the slim silhouette. 


Is the Correct Girdle for You 


On sale at leading dry goods stores, but in 
case you cannot secure this new model in your 
local stores we will send you one on receipt 
of $2.00. Even sizes 22 to 32 waist. 


Just a Reminder— 


WAL Ms 


indations of dainty material and 
p are ready for your new frocks 


“Warren's” Dress Fe 
excellent workmanshi 


There is a style for every need. The Net Top with Girdle 
finishe ‘Seven ee atherbone; 454 Long Waisted side and 


front fas id Camisole Foundation. 





As and f many s 
narrow fabrics 
and firm weave 


eo ts pas 


“Warren's” Narrow Fabrics are ready for yourssummer 
frocks, underwear, aprons, children's clothes and many 
other cotton dainties. Bias Trim, Rick Rack, Lingerie 
Ribbon, Elastic Braid and Bead Cord are a few of the 
many desirable narrow fabrics. 


ASfesren jeathosloneg 


General Offices and Factories 
Three Oaks, Michigan 
New York 


San Francisco 


Chicago 
Toronto 
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. ’ HOLLANDER COMPANY 


. ; : 5 41; dba 9 Si; ’ : 
for Seventy-five Yeciurs 
Couturiers to the 


| poe a Se 
Gentlewomen of Amarica 


ib cata (0) 04-4 
552 Fifth Avenue 


BOSTON 
Boylston Street and Park Square 





THE IMPORTANCE OF 


IN HOSIERY 


win peri influence will prev next 
eason-—and what colors are we to 
weal 


This is a@ not uncommon ques- 








tion of one Woman to another, or of any 
woman to her dressmaker. What, really, i 
it generally supposed determines the mod 
Is at thought a purely commercial thing? 
Do the couturiers in Paris—where we con 
cede ta ave their origin—determine on 
Lt mock vecause it is a radical change 
from thi of a season before? Must we 


wear wide skirts to day so that the narrow 
skirts of a month ago will be entirely out of 
the picture? And is red revived to necessitate 
casting off the blue that we had just begun 
to enjoy beliet. if it exists—and we 
are disposed to believe that it does exist—is 
erroneous, and 


la grave injustice to the seriou 
thought behind the forecasting of fashion 
For though imagination is truly a factor in the 
presentation of ideas once they are given form, 
the idea itself is made of sterner stuff. 

Phe repetition of any period intluence can 











be trace it more or less regular interval 
through the mode, while color recurs, usually, 
in les of fror n to ten years. 





\ comes to us from Paris, 
but French color requires certain modification 
before it can be adapted to the needs of 
women in America 

Some very enlightening comments on the 
origin and adaptation of color in the moc 
are made by Mrs. Margaret Rorke, Manag 
ing Director of the Textile Color Card Asso- 
ciation of the United States. The earliest 
hint of a rising color note is seen in Paris; it i 
then anywhere from six months to a year later 
Mrs. Rorke explains, before it reaches favor in 
America. Certain colors that enjoy great 
popularity in Paris are never accepted here 
at all. For example, the red-purples, as ex 
emplified by the cyclamen range so much worn 
in Paris two seasons ago, rose to no such dis 
tinction in America. Green, while we have 
shown a certain liking for the soft silver green 
known as reseda, and although a little bottle- 
green is used in street costumes, is not liked 
by American women as a whole, and generally 
peaking they will not wear it. Nor is gray 
ever very enthusiastically received. Mrs. 
Rorke accounts for the difference in color 
preference through the difference in tempera- 
ment, complexion, and—especially important 

clothes requirements, between women here 








costumes recently have leaned so 
ise of dark color that we have 
cessories as points of interest, and 
ht hosiery has assumed particular 





\s a matter of contrast. we learned to wear 
ide” hosiery, and as a matter ot —it would 
ilmost seem—habit. we have continued t 
wear it. In fact, “nude” hosiery has so long 
been the only choice that we have ceased 
to consider the possibility of any change. 

Ihe mode for “nude” hosiery descended 
upon Paris and upon us during the period 





when the smart woman h 





COLOR 


wear black. Rose-beige and the allied | 


Sd 
shades were worn to match 


ble the arms and neck, so 


was not black was “‘complexion t 


When we emerged fron 
pring, we drifted into an a 
eral acceptance of browr 
everybody affected the ca 
“nude” stocking was in ju 
before, it blended so natur 
1; 


ination of browns. 
Women who clung to the 


is nearly as pv 
that all of 
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Imost e 





1. and pr 


meo_ shades 


t as goor 


lly into the ¢ 


many did, and expre ed the brown 
their acc TLeS iain found the 
tocking fitting perfectly in the pict 


brown sandals and brown 


all of a sudden, a 





1u ind approves hi 
lighter shade, our own h 











though Paris, rem 


ICTY ol n ¢ 








osiery shade 
growing darker Phis transition will be 
the change is as yet scarcely noticeabl 
is on the way Panbark, \iredale, and M 
Bro are among the i 
dominate 
The Spring 1924 Color Card, in i 
ind hosiery sectio prest 
vns. ranging from Aired dark 
le, to Mandalay, a deep 1 iny br 





Iwo silver browns sl 
Otter. These shades ar 
and hosiery, and the tenc 
with hosiery is returning 

It is very probable th 
flair for the two-piece man 
O' Rossen type has prompt 
shoes and hosiery. The « 
between the dee idedly hor 
the severe oxford or other 
shoe that is smartest with 
tume, is perhaps better in 
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in “nude.” With a black or dark blue t 
are suggest 


leur the lighter tones of bre 


The natural covert cloth, 


series of attractive tailleurs 
tant New York houses, ca 
actly in the lighter hosiery 
brown suit either matchit 
brown is smart. To compk 
cloth suit, exceedingly smi 
tailored model, there are tw 
Oriental Pearl, a pale sil 
darker Jack Rabbit H 
no definite feeling for gra 
far 

Hosiery is one of the m 
tails in the ensemble, and t 
haste. or without premedit 
H } 


giveable sin. It must be chos 
as the hat and scarf that c 
‘for the street, or with a 





hown in ik wels and 


evening. One hosic ry concet 


with the close alli 
hosiery and color in 
information is gott 

correspond in? 
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For Sport PARIS 


! or Tour cS || | AMBRE de JADIS 
ANITA STEWART wears “SPORTOUR” —a new PAIGE HAT for ior Li ge CHYPRE du NIL 
double duty. And with a twist of the scarf, she transforms it into a A EP? ote) Op.4 JASMIN 
lovely hat for street wear. : st ; PARFUM MASKEE 


Made in several modes to 
































: } é 
please your tase. Featuved cena Hitherto unattainable, except 
by the store that caters to - ie Dax: the cave vad whe 
“the SMARTLY DRESSED } i BAu on To LETT odors created by the famous 
Woman.” HATS | ' sie } J Ciro are now being imported 
| i = quvre into America, and are on sale 
Wy for the name a Sz) : in the better shops. Those 
- ld f ou a in search of gifts will be par- 
Made, bottled and p i sia ORE Tae ee 
ais 29 West 38h St, New York J) | “a Se 


4 


In Paris: 103 Rue Lafayette rare distinction. 


GUY T. GIBSON, Inc., Sole Importers, 565 Fifth Ave., New York 
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* Sachet Face Baths for a Lovely Skin : 
AUR , UR grandmothers had their own prescription for ‘| 
‘ preserving their lovely complexiot fragrant herb 4 ie, «| 
> face baths. This most wholesome and natural of methods i 7 ge 4} a 
> available in it. most improved form to the modern woman. % {| 
» From his French laboratory Dr. Dys sends these sachets | 
>» each to be squeezed into the ablution water and used as a ‘ 
- face wash | 
> 4 
> Sache ( t 4 : 
J > erupt } B $ 4 
36 West 50th Street > Sachets de Fraicheur-—Ove t + ry ee en “© ; 
New York City | i ‘Seshee ah sett ped pesca a ape 4 Their first conversation 
> are n } t-d Box of 25, $3 4| . 
> pus Su 4| betrayed the fact that 
| > By mail from V. Darsy or at the following shops: (per Mu hair 4 . = Sea . 
oe ge ire ieee et ingle cide sccaiyap ena wadiuted by an 4) She was not fastidious. 
| : White House; Darsy Salon de Jeune 355 Sutter ot ee ‘ 
] | latter shop is authorized to give complete Dar treaimen 4 A ad ce ri n 
gi ie Write for Booklet and Questionnaire. Visit the ro ig: te gh P= ee , 
§| is Salon for French Facial Treatments. ments are fame —_ But upor ‘ 
Fl . sai aod ul 4 cel ( ered ‘ 
| 3 V. DARSY es ote) en vn 
> . nome freatme) ( 4 tere 
t rent for eve? s 
5 T ; 17-A West 49th St. New York ilbisnaiion With > S ( 
5 hvrd 5 54 Rue du Faubourg St. Honoré, Paris full directions, $4. 4 ‘ t \n 
SP ae eee es a he he he he he he he hn ee ee le he ee he he he th A AAAAAAA am» a 4 \ ¢ ! 
| A* lep ¢ odel it | - et ‘ 
| onverge to the coc Lie 
Mobor nd cut steel at the _ ‘ 
With high or low Sp 1 ‘ 
BI S V¢ 
P Sie ‘ . @ . . ares —e — 
( ] / | ADI \( : | > SIC | ANS aetes that sid "3 I ia dai Listerine Tooth Paste cleans teeth a neu 
shite should nave periodical Health Survevs-——and that way. At last our chemists have discovered a 
Beis le, Siz . ° 7 ° ‘ polishing ingredient that really cleans with- 
WI H those over 40 should have a phy sical examination at out scratching the enamel a dificult problem 
( ee pr) 
, H least Once a Vear. finally solved. 
S extr Egaan “a ’ ; \ r rove 
a H Phe information thus gained enables one to determine the eve the ew d \ne 
| he am H proper steps to take to improve chronic conditions 
ls | and to keep health at its highest possible level. on i 
Wail o The latest scientific methods for making the re fe « 
| Hi complete “ physical” inventory are thoroughly What are you “pd Sa Fog 
(3 H : . : - : er IVBER TT AR 
f The F explained and illustrated in the booklet, VICIL CO r 7 ee ae 
e French Bootery, Inc. “THE MEASURE OF A MAN.” This enh 
booklet will be sent free upon request. LISTERINE 
. 


























36 West 50th St., New York City H } | 
On the Street of Footwear Fashion gers , ’ basen semaine 
TTT | or HEALTH EXTENSION BUREAU Large Tube -25 cents 


— 1121 Good Health Bldg. Battle Creek, Mich. 
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The Vogue of Flamingo is national. 
A Flamingo Coat, Suit, Dress or 
Skirt will give you endless satisfac- 
tion. 
you Flamingo in the garment or in 
in many new patterns 

and in striking two- 


Your favored store will show 


the piece 
and 
tone effects. 


colors 


F. A. BOCHMANN & CO., Ine. 
254 4th Avenue, New York 
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YOUR FAVORITE OUTDOOR SPORT 
IS CALLING FROM QUEBEC 


} STRIP of blue, stretching away as far 
A as the eye can see above a strip of un 

broken white—the ring of steel on ice 
the crunch of wood over snow—-snatches of 
laughter from revelers in the distance—this 
is Quebec in the midst of the gayest season 
it has ever known. 

This year, more than ever before, Quebec 
| has put its mind on giving its visitors an 
organized program of outdoor sports Time 
was, and not so far past, when Quebec 
resented the world, with skis and snow-shoes 
strapped over its back, knocking at the door, 
for Quebec has always been a clannish spot. 
But a little over three years ago the people 
of Quebec came toa realization of the possibili- 
ties of their site; saw it as a bit of Switzerland, 
a holiday resort for America. And _ to-day 
the busiest season it has so far known is in 
progress. 

Any day from the week before Christmas 
to the end of February, one may start for 
Quebec confident that something will be 
going on when one arrives, but the climax 
of it all is the Curnaval Canadien, from 
February twentieth to twenty-fourth lo 
begin with, along the famous Dufferin 
Ferrace, beside the Chateau Frontenac and 
overlooking the St. Lawrence, there is a 
torch-light procession of all the snow-shoe 
clubs, in colorful regalia. During the carnival 





days various championship events take place, 
particularly ski 


fancy skating, skiing, and 





t little low cabin 


moa quaint little log ¢ 
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Chateau Irontenac, from its 


almost hidden in the snow. 
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LOrgEOUS CLIT Silt 












kjoring, which is a noted Quebec sport. Therg 
are picturesque trotting races on the ice 
to be seen only in Quebec, where many 4 
trim little cutter glides noiselessly along 
behind its owner's ablest horse. And there 
is an International Dog-sled Derby run, for 
the Grand Prix of the dog world. Teams 
are entered from as far north as Hudson 
Bay, and social celebrities from everywhere 
match wits and dog-power with quaint lum 











berjac ks from the White Mountains and 
the Green. 
Earlier issues of Harper's Bazar have 





suggested the most gorgeous of raiment for 
the North, but arranged with a thought for 
its practicability as well. There are m0 
crevices left} unguarded where snow call 
work in upon even the most ardent sports 
woman. Yet, lovely though these may by 
there is always an added thrill to be gotted 
from the sight of a native sportsman ready 
for the fray. An old raccoon coat is 
favorite, over trousers of nondescript fabri¢, 
and the whole swathed about with a wovell 
girdle of undoubtedly great value, woven if 
cotton, in the most vivid colors, deeply 
fringed, and knotted with a world of uncom 
cern about the raccoon coat. How refreshingy 
you remark; probably a priceless scarf, andi 
wearer knows nothing of its value. Ask him 
sometime, just to You will promptly 
discover that he knows very well what it ® 
worth, and would sell it to you for more! 
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